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PKEFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 



The following pages were written many yeais ago; 
and as a new edition is about to be issued, I am 
requested to prefix a few words of introduction. . 

The book was intended to illustrate various phases 
of spiritual life. It struck me that to exhibit them 
as embodied in the characters of men, would prove 
more instructiye and impressive than abstract descrip- 
tions can ever be. Aspects of Christian piety, though 
perfectly harmonious, are capable of being diversified in 
so many ways, and are so diversified in the memoirs of 
eminent Christians, — ^that a large selection of instances 
might easily be made, each afiTording a pertinent illustra- 
tion of some marked peculiarity. Other varieties than 
those I have enumerated might have been! adduced, 
and other examples have been supplied; but as it 
was desirable to keep the work within a narrow com- 
pass, a few specimens only, gathered out of an 
extensive field, were deemed sufficient Most,- how- 
ever, of the leading aspects of religion, practically 
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IV PREFACE. 

considered, will be fonnd exhibited in the following 
chapters ; and as, daring a long and large circulation, 
there is reason to believe that the perosal of them 
has been beneficial to many, so now, it is hoped, that 
their republication, by the Divine blessing, may be of 
spiritual service to many more. 

Labour and patience ; loving sympathy with God's 
law and holy order ; a fEuth, strong, firm, yet peaceful ; 
the combination of secular diligence with spiritual fer- 
vour; the sanctification of scientific and other thoughtful 
pursuits ; courage in resisting and overcoming tempta- 
tions; earnest religious decision; meekness and gentleness 
inspired by wisdom ; pure seraph-like zeal ; habitual 
prayer and intense devotion ; the sanctification of social 
affections, and the habit of self-denial, — ^these are the 
chief features of a truly religious character — ^the dis- 
tinctive marks of " a man of Grod thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works." From the constitution of our 
nature, and the personal tendency of individuals, we 
are liable to become one-sided in the culture and 
development of religious life. A single quality is 
exhibited with a prominence quite out of proportion 
to the rest of our character. Excess in one direction 
produces defect in another. Of course no one can 
destroy his own idiosyncrasy ; it would not be desir- 
able, even were it possible — spiritual varieties, like other 
varieties, are beautiful and precious— yet a harmony 
of the virtues and graces of Christianity in practical 
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operation througliout our career in this world should 
"be carefully studied and sedulously pursued, as pre- 
paring for the full-orbed perfection of the world to 
come. There are particular phases of spiritual thought 
and action presented in this volume which, perhaps, 
some readers may he unable completely to reproduce 
in their own experience and efforts ; yet to study them 
may serve a useful purpose, inasmuch as it may turn 
attention to conscious deficiencies, stimulate to the 
attainment of neglected duties, and assist in watch- 
fulness against easily besetting sins. 

The method adopted in these sketches has been to 
associate with each important element in vital godli- 
ness some illustrious person, affording a proof and 
illustration of its existence and power. The reader 
must not expect to find anything like complete biogra- 
phies of those who are introduced, or even full-length 
portraits of their spiritual character. Features are 
but roughly sketched, for the purpose of conveying 
an idea of the habitual cast and expression of the 
spiritual countenance of each individual The ulti- 
mate object, it need scarcely be said, is to stimulate 
to the imitation of actual excellence, by leading the 
mind of the reader to those evangelical principles of 
character, and that Divine source of abundant grace, 
by which alone true imitation can be produced and 
maintained. 

The men whose characteristics are here portrayed 
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may well be numbered amongst the '' Lights of the 
World/* Their praise is in aU the churches, their 
record is on high. Belonging to different communions, 
there is in them that essential identity of spiritual life 
which, under cover of manifold varieties, belongs to 
the children of Grod in aU the ages of time. Their 
biographies deserve repeated perusal. They were, 
indeed, men of whom the world was not worthy, and 
their memory in the present generation we must not 
suffer to die away. New manifestations of piety can 
never throw into the shade these older ones. Tyndale 
and Hooker, Leighton and Hall, Boyle and Bunyan, 
Baxter and Henry, Whitfield and Fletcher, Newton 
and Martyn are names to be had in everlasting re-, 
membrance; and if the perusal of this little volume 
should do no more than induce the reader to take up 
their well-known lives. Once more after long acquaint- 
ance, or for the first time, if they have been hitherto 
disregarded, the labour of the author will not have 
been totally in vain. 
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LIGHTS OF THE WORLD. 

CHAPTER L 
WILLIAM TYNDALE; 

OR, LABOUR AND PATIENCE. 

" I know thy works, and thy labour, and thy patience, and how 
thou canst not bear them which are evil : and thou hast tried 
them which say they are apostles, and are not, and hast found 
them liars : and hast borne, and hast patience, and for my 
name's sake hast laboured, and hast not fainted." — RBV.ii. 2,3. 

We can conceive of the words we have selected as a 
motto, being pronounced by the Head of the church 
in reference to the true confessors and martyrs oi 
Christianity in successive ages. We seem to hear 
them addressed to Ignatius, as he is led out upon the 
arena of the Eoman amphitheatre to fight with wild 
beasts — ^to the hoary-headed Poly carp, as his murderers 
bind him to the stake at Smyrna — ^to Cyprian, as he 
falls beneath the headsman's sword near the gates of 
Carthage — ^to the Yaudois, in their " vale of tears," 
amidst the smoking ruins of their cottages, and their 
mountaiQ streams crimsoned with human blood — to 
Hu3S and Jerome of Prague, as they are consumed to 
ashes in the old city of Constance — and to Bradford, 
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tS WILLIAM TYKDALK ; 

Hooper, Latimer, and Bidley, as they meet with calm- 
iiess the same frightful death, on spots with which 
every reader is famiL'ar. But to no one can we imagine 
these words more emphatically applicable than to him 
whose example we propose, in the present chapter, 
to unfold and enforce. Eor not only did he die a 
death of violence, but his life was a continued martyr- 
dom. 1^0 gleams of prosperity shot over his path. 
It was covered, so far as man could cover' it, with 
clouds of gloom, almost from the time of his reach- 
ing manhood. He spent his days in exile, fleeing 
from place to place to escape his enemies. Unlike 
other reformers of hfe day, whether in Germany or 
our own land, he had no patrons among the great, 
and apparently but few among the middling class: 
a circumstance, however, which we may remark by 
the way, was owing to the wandering life he was com- 
pelled to lead, and the secrecy it was necessary for 
him to preserve, in order to accomplish the work on 
which his heart was set. 

The outline of the chief incidents in his history 
will best prepare for the exhibition of his character. 
William Tyndale was descended from ancestors who 
had fought with valour in the wars of the Eoses, on 
the Lancastrian side, and was bom about 1477,* at 
Nibley, in the county of Grioucestershire, at that 
time abounding in monks and monasteries. He was 
educated in the University of Oxford, whence he after- 
wards proceede<L to Cambridge. In 1522, we find 
him in the family of Sir John "Walsh, at Little Sod- 
bury, about twelve or fourteen miles from Bristol, 

• Anderson, in his "Annals of the Bible/* gives 1484 as the 
probable date. 
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where lie lived as tutor. There he avowed the prin- 
ciples of the reformers, and attacked Popery with 
weapons drawn &om Scripture. Compelled to leave the 
neighbourhood hj the persecution whicli his opinions 
aroused, he came to London, and was for some time 
entertained in the hospitable mansion of a worthy 
city alderman of that day, named Humphrey Mon- 
mouth. Here he became intimate with the learned 
and pious John Prith, who, having lighted his torch 
at the lamp of Divine truth, had learned that through 
Christ alone salvation could be found, and was at 
once disenchanted from the spell which had bound his 
understanding and conscience. With that holy man 
Tyndale conferred on the subject of preparing an 
!Ebiglish version from the original Scriptures, — a kind 
of work not then existing, and one which from early 
life he aspired to accomplish. Unable to execute his 
project in this country, he went over to Hamburg, 
bidding a final fareweU to his native shores. From 
Hamburg he went to Cologne, where in secret he pur- 
sued his hallowed toils, superintending the print- 
ing as well as preparing the translation of the New 
Testament. Discovered by his foes, who were bent 
on crushing his enterprise, he fled from the famous 
popish city, and ascending the Ehine, conveyed the 
printed sheets to Worms. There are doubts respect- 
ing the date and place of the publication of the first 
edition,' but this is certain, that in 1526, the book 
was extensively circulated and re^ in this country, 
to the enlightenment of many, andthe alarm and in- 
dignation of more. The course of Tyndale on the 
continent cannot be distinctly traced ; for though his 
name was a watchword, during the early part of the 
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English Beformation, the moyements of himself and his 
companions remained a mystery. The books wnich 
he wrote, full of argument and eloquence, in defence 
of the principles of the Eeformation, attracted general 
attention ; and no less an antagonist than tho great 
Sir Thomas More, the literary ornament of his age, 
entered the lists against the obscure exile. While 
labouring in Antwerp as a spiritual teacher to the 
English residents there, and plying his pen and em- . 
ploying the press with unwearied diligence, for the 
cause to which his whole soul was devoted, Tyndale 
was the object of intense dislike to the ecclesiastical 
authorities of this country, to whose machinations it 
is probable he at length fell a victim. Attempts were 
made to persuade him to return to England. Yftughan, 
the representative of the English court at Antwerp, 
was employed to lure him, if possible, into the lion's 
den, and when these attempts had proved vain, he 
was betrayed into the hands of the government of the 
Netherlands, through the intrigues of two abandoned 
Englishmen, who consmnmated the tragedy of this 
confessor's life. Being convicted on a charge of heresy, 
he was condemned to be strangled and burned. The 
inhuman sentence was carried into effect at Vilvord, 
near Brussels. 

His noble warfare against falsehood and evil claims 
our attention. This man's lot was cast, not in times 
like the jyiesent, but in an age in which, tho'igh the 
hollownesj and the vices of Popery were being exposed, 
the system remained entrenched behind the power of 
the rulers and the prejudices of a large number of 
«;he people. Taught by the study of the Scriptures 
ibat the pretensions of Popery were false, and that it 
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dishonoured God while it destroyed men's souls, he 
exposed it with iinsparing fidelity and startling effect ; 
first, in his conversations with priests and monks at 
the table of the Q-loucestershire knight ; and then, by 
the publications which he printed abroad, and sent 
home to be circulated among his countrymen. He 
saw that the system was a lie, and that its advocates 
were deceivers! He felt as Elijah felt, when he looked 
on the idolatry of Baal — ^he felt as John the Baptist 
felt, when he saw the corruptions of his day — ^he felt 
as Paul felt, when his spirit was stirred within him at 
Athens, and as he did when his heart was roused to 
still greater indignation, while it experienced more 
poignant anguish at the thought of the blessed religion 
of Jesus being transformed into " another gospel " — 
he felt as Christ felt, when he witnessed the pharisa-t 
ism of his age, which while it pretended to be the 
religion of Moses, was a counterfeit and a mockery. 
A splendid falsehood was riding by in purple and 
gold, with aU the world prostrate before it, but when 
it said to the man, "Pall down and worship me,*' 
he straightway answered, " I will not worship thee, 
for thou art a lie." • Tyndale's hatred of error and 
evil was intense; he seems to have had that deep 
sense of their eaormity, which is one of the marks 
of a saving knowledge of Gk)d. Por, to borrow an 
observation, "It is not so much to admire moral 
good: that we may do, and yet not ourselves be 
conformed to it; but if we really do abhor that which 
is evil, not the persons in whom evil resides, but the 
evil that dwelleth in them, and much more mani- 
festly and certainly to our own knowledge, in our 

• Binney on Education, p. 80. 
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6 WILLIAM TTKDiXS ; 

own hearts, this is to have the feeling of God and of 
Christ, and to have our spirits in sympathy with the 
Spirit of Gh)d,"» 

The papal supremacy, the huge falsehood of the 
times, which true-hearted men were beginning to up- 
root, was the object of Tyndale's intense detestation* 
Graphically he portrayed its progress, as • it rose and 
spread itself around and aboye the secular powers of 
the empire — begging now this privilege and then that ; 
now this city and then that; seeking £nend& with 
flattery, and repaying their simplicity by subjecting 
them to its despotic ambition ; so that, as he said, it 
resembled the ivy which springeth out of the earth, 
and creepeth along the ground till it findeth a large 
tree, into whose bark it thrusts its roots, and around 
whose branches it entwines its tendrils, amidst whose 
leaves it intersects its own, drinking up the moisture 
of the tree, crushing its strength, choking its life, and 
becoming a seat and a nest for unclean birds. And all 
this, as the truth-loving man saw and described, — ^all 
this clutching at power, all this struggling for tempo- 
ral dominion, under cover of deep humility, sanctified 
zeal, and love for souls, — ^was an unparalleled develop- 
ment of hypocrisy. Professing to be the followers of 
Him who said, '* Blessed are the poor in spirit^" the 
men at Bome, who called themselves the successors of 
Peter, and the vicai:;^ of Christ, were in truth the veir 
embodiments of secular ambition and satanic high* 
mindedness. Bepeating his words, " Blessed are the 
meek,*' they clothed themselves with pride as with a 
garment. Crying ''Amen" to the beatitude on the 
peacemakers, they themaelveB were blowing up into a 

• Dr. Arnoia. 
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flame the coals of strife^ and inYolying Europe in the 
horrors of war. Of no class of pretenders in this 
world might it be more justly said, they " call them 
selyes apostles, and are not," but do lie. 

Tyndale felt this, and told, in homely English, the 
plain and honest truth respecting the errors of the 
system in general, including its flEdse doctrines and 
superstitious ceremonies. Against worldly prelates and 
a corrupt clergy, he also bore a manly witness. The 
yain pretences of the papal church, with regard to the 
efficacy of her rites, he exposed with a yigorous de- 
monstration of their falsehood. '* I^ after thou hast 
heard so many masses, matins, and eyen-songs, and 
hast receiyed holy bread and holy water, and the 
bishop's blessing, or the cardinal or pope's, thou wilt 
be more kind to thy neighbour, and loye him better, 
and be more obedient to thy superiors, more merciful 
and ready to forgiye ; if thou dost more despise the 
world, and thirst for spiritual things, then do such 
things increase grace. K not^ it is a /ie." 

Nor did he omit to rebuke the wrong-doer, whateyer 
might be his rank, not eyen sparing the king of Eng- 
land, whose diyorce of Catherine (approyed by some 
reformers, and tenderly dealt with by others) Tyndale 
denounced as unjuat and crueL Yet, though with an 
honesty and impartialityneyer surpassed, he lashed what 
was fidse and wicked, he saw that the weapons of Chris- 
tian war&re were not camaL " Neither teach me," said 
he, " to resist your most cruel tyranny with bodily 
yiolence, saye with GK)d's word only ;" and, discrimi- 
nating between hatred of sin, and personal resentment, 
he declared, " Neither haye I said &r hate of any 
person or persons, Qod I take to record, but of their 
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^dckedness only, and to call them to repentance^ 
knowing that I am a sinner also, and a grievous one." 
Thus was his life a battle against &Isehood in every 
form, "not bearing them which were evil;" yet did 
his heart beat with unfeigned love to every brother 
man, striving to " overcome evil with good." And so 
must the Christian life ever be a warfare against wick- 
edness ; and, while with a dauntless courage we wield 
the sword against every lie which the worid worships 
or the church tolerates, we must, with a deathless love, 
seek to heal and save every soul diseased with error, 
or enslaved by sin. The great papal falsehood has 
not yet died out, but is reviving and bracing on its 
armour for a new conflict, and we must meet the foe, 
clad, ourselves, in the panoply of Q-od ; and not only 
so, but every rehgious falsehood, every social false- 
hood, all that is base, deceitful, and hoUow, — all that 
is the semblance of truth, covering under it a lie, — all 
pretences to philosophy, concealing beneath them what 
Gtod calls foolishness, — all vain assumptions of zeal, 
involving bigotry, — all spurious liberalism, implying 
latitudinarianism and indifference to religious doc- 
trine, must have our calm and determined opposition. 
Against them we must set our faces as flint, proclaim- 
ing that " no lie is of the truth." Nor must we forget, 
that to sympathize with what is false, as well as to 
originate what is false, is a barrier to our entering the 
kingdom of heaven ; for among the excluded ones are 
found, " whosoever hveth and maketh a lie." 

But to beat down the erroneous, and to reject the 
faltfe, was not the whole of Tyndale's business, any 
more than it is the whole of any Christian's duty. 
Like the Jews after the captivity, while he held a 
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Bword in one hand, with the other he built up the 
walls of Jerusalem — ^positive views of religion — the 
cardinal doctrinos of the gospel, the elements that 
constitute that grand comprehensive truth, that we 
are saved by grace, this faith he loved, advocated, 
and urged. A clear evangelical light floods every page 
of .his writings ; Christ is upheld as the world's hope 
and the church's Lord — ^as the sinner's friend and the 
believer's joy — as able and willing to save to the utter- 
most aU who come unto Q-od by him — as bestowing 
pardon, and peace, and heaven, upon the believing soul, 
without money and without price. It was not by 
simply assailing Bome, and the world, and hell, that 
Tyndflle, or any other man, ever promoted sound Pro- 
testantism, or advanced true religion in his own soul. 
He pulled down error, but he built up truth. He 
aimed at humbling the papacy, but he strove with all 
his might to exalt Christ. He sought to draw men 
from the world by exhibiting the unrivalled excellence 
of our blessed religion — ^to save them from hell by 
pointing them to heaven. So should each one seek to 
expel error and falsehood from his own soid, and from 
the church, and the world. It is poor work, and will 
be followed by feilure, to strive to mortify sin without 
fanning the flame of a holy, loving, and cheerful piety. 
The heart, like nature, abhors a vacuum, and none 
can drive ont an old corrupt affection, but by the ex- 
pulsive power of a new and pure one. And, if we 
would get men to give up a lie, we must tell them the 
truth. To tell them that what they have is of earth, 
or that it is worse, even from hell, without going on to 
show them that we have something which comes from 
heaven, and is full of Gk>dy with which they may fill 
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the place of tliat they renounce, is utterly useless ; for 
men following their monil instinct must believe some- 
thing, entire scepticism being a thing at which nature 
shudders. The gospel which Paul, and Peter, and 
John, and James, by inspiration preached — the gospel 
of grace, and faith, and holiness — ^the gospel which 
reveals the cross — ^the gospel which gives peace to 
troubled souls, and purity to unclean ones — that is the 
prime instrument for vanquishing all the manifold 
moral evils which affect mankind. 

Another respect in which Tyndale's character is to 
be viewed, is, that he was a man of unwearied diligence 
and effort. No one, as we have shown, could more 
fully believe that salvation is all of grace — ^that accord- 
ing to his mercy God saveth us. " The lost condition 
of man, and redemption through Christ," he declares, 
" are the two keys which open all Scripture — so that 
no creature can lock thee out, and thou shalt go in 
and out, and find pasture." Not an atom of depend- 
ence did he place on anything he could do, as if it 
were possible in the smallest measiire to merit heaven ; 
to the free love of God, through Christ, to the merits 
of the immaculate Lamb slain on Calvary, to the in- 
tercession of Him who is both victim and priest^ to 
the righteousness of that most righteous One, who 
obeyed the law and made it honourable, did he exdu- 
fiivdy look for his acceptance with GK>d. Yet, to 
Tyndale pre-eminently belonged that welcome com- 
mendation from the Head of the church, ''I know 
thy works and thy labour ; thou hast laboured, and 
hast not fainted.** 

He toiled to do good, and found it pleasure. Two 
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days in the week lie called his ^^ pastime** "On 
Monday, he visited all such poor men and women as 
were fled out of England, by reason of persecution, 
into Antwerp; and these, once well understanding 
their good exercises and qualities, he did very liber- 
ally comfort and relieve : and in like maimer provided 
for the sick and diseased. On the Saturday, he walked 
round the town, seeking every comer and hole whiere 
he suspected any poor person to dwell ; and where he 
found any to be well occupied, yet overburdened with 
children, or else were aged and weak, those also he 
plentifully relieved. His allowance &om the Antwerp 
merchants was considerable, but for the most part he 
bestowed it upon the poor. — ^The rest of the week 
he gave wholly to his book, wherein he most diligently 
travailed. Wlien the Sunday came, then went he to 
some one merchant's chamber or other, whither came 
many other merchants ; and unto them would he read 
some one parcel of Scripture, the which proceeded so 
fruitfully, sweetly, and gently from him, much like to 
the writings of John the Evangelist, that it was a 
heavenly comfort and joy to the audience. After 
dnmer, he spent an hour in the same manner.'* 

He toiled to find the truth, and dug for it as for 
liid treasure. He was, emphatically, a hard student 
of the Bible; seeking such learning as the times 
afforded, with a view to help him in the understanding 
of Scripture. He strove to unlock the truth, and pour 
out its treasures on his native land. It was the main 
business of his life to translate the sacred volume. To 
that he pledged himself in the Old Manor House of 
Sodbury. When seated at the table, with a priest who 
blosphemously said we are better without GK>d's laws 
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than the pope's, lie rejoined, " I defy the pcpe and 
all his laws, and if Qtod spare my life, ere many years 
I will cause the hoy who driveth the plough to know 
more of the Scriptures than you do." At home, he 
sought a place in which to do it, hut in vain. " There 
was no room," he tells us, " in my lord of London's 
palace to translate the New Testament, nor in all 
England," — and so, forced into exile, if he would per- 
form his chosen work, he devoted himself to it on that 
condition, and in a strange land fulfilled his vow. The 
low state of literature at the time, his want of critical 
helps, and the few hooks he could command, must he 
taken into account, if we would estimate his lahour. 
Slowly and painfully, day after day, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, early and late, 
must the good man have worked on and on; and 
then, when it came to the printing of the hook, fresh 
demands were made on his energies and diligence; 
for that portion of his enterprise might he said to be 
all executed by himself. He toiled to defend, establish, 
and promote the truth by arguments and appeals, 
which he wove together in his mind, and then fixed 
them in his heart, with those glowing colours which 
only pious love can give, and forthwith spread them 
out with his busy pen over pages and pages, which, 
with much cost and hazard, he carried through the 
press, and prepared for circulation in his own much 
desired land. 

He toiled in silence, obscurity, and concealment; 
with no eye to feme — no hope of applause to cheer 
him Qn — ^but covered with reproaches, his name cast 
out as evil, printed in royal proclamations as the type 
of heresy, his steps tracked from place to place, like 
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^^ame pursued by bloodhounds, — no friend to shield 
him, no patron to intercede for him, but left alone, 
save as he could buy the services of a printer here 
and there, and procure, for that end, the generous 
friendship of a few Antwerp merchants. 

Yet, in his toil he found encouragement and conso- 
lation from the religion he was striving to diffuse — 
from the book he was preparing to circulate. He 
knew that *' the secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him, and he will show them his covenant;" 
and to him the secrets of the Bible were unfolded, 
and the riches of the covenant shown. " The Scrip- 
ture," he says, "has a body without, and within it 
has a soul ; it hath a back and a shell, but within it 
hath pith, kernel, and marrow, and all sweetness for 
God's elect, which he hath chosen, to give them his 
Spirit, and to write his law, and the faith of his Son, 
in their hearts." And he fed upon the hidden kernel 
and the secret sweetness of the truth, with which 
God refreshes and strengthens his own ; and like the 
pulse on which the Hebrew children fed, it nourished 
his soul for labour, more than the richest dainties of 
the world could ever have done. 

And over him, in all his holy studies and secret toils, 
m retired dwellings and upper chambers of old pic- 
turesque and lonely streets belonging to Cologne, 
Worms, or Antwerp, — over him, in all his manual 
labours, with printers and pressmen, — over him in his 
movements up and down the Ehine, in rude old boats, 
bearing with him his heavenly treasures, — over him, 
thus working in his Lord's vineyard, was the smile 
and benediction of that blessed Lord himself. He 
looked up from amidst the world's frowns, and saw 
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fchat smile, and it was sunshine to his heart, and in 
its light he lahoured on with J07 and hope. And thus 
must men now, Tjmdale-like, toil for Christ ; not 
indeed doing the self-same thing, but doing some 
kindred thing — some work suited to them — somfe work 
of instruction and benevolence, some preaching work, 
or Bible work, or Sabbath-school work, or visiting 
work, — doing it in the same spirit in which this gooli 
man did his, — doing it not for their own emolument 
6t fame, but willing to be poor for Christ's sake, and 
making themselves of no reputation, — doing it not to 
be seen of men, and praised of men, but to be seen 
and praised hj Christ, — doing it in the midst of diffi- 
culty and discouragement, — doing it though friends 
look cold and enemies oppose, — doing it in Divine 
strength, through study of the Bible, and faith in the 
promises, — doing it silently, patiently, calmly, bravely, 
to the end ; content if only He, the great lightener of 
the toils of his servants, and their constant and all- 
sufficient Friend, give, now and then, a token for good. 
But, if that be denied, in order to their being tried to 
the utmost, it is their happiness still to know, that 
He whom now they see not, never averts from their 
himible doings his observant eye, but with his gra- 
cious hand notes down all in his book of remem- 
brance, out of which he will read to them, in a day to 
come, these words : " I know thy works and thy la- 
bour, and how for my name's sake thou hast laboured, 
and hast not fainted." 

A further point of view, in which to look at Tyn- 
dale's character, is obtained by noticing hie patient 
endurance. 
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In one of the interviews which Tyndale had with 
Vaughan, outside the old grey walls of Antwerp, when 
the political minister was seeking to decoj the Chris- 
tian confessor into the meshes of the net which the 
king was spreading for him, he touchingly referred to 
his poverty, his exile out of his natural country, his 
ahsence from his Mends, his hunger, his thirst, his 
cold, the great danger wherevdth he was everywhere 
compassed; and finally, the innimierable hard and 
sharp sicknesses which he endured. And, bearing all 
this, he was willing to bear more, if thereby he could 
promote the great end of his existence. *' If^" said 
he, while the tears stood in his eyes, " it would stand 
with the king's most gracious pleasure to grant only 
the bare text of the Scriptures to be put forth among 
fche people, I will immediately repair unto his realm, 
an^ there most humbly submit myself at the feet of 
his royal majesty, offering my body to suffer what 
pain or tortures, yea what death, his grace will, so that 
this be obtained." 

Not like a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke, but 
like a chastened child kissing and bedewmg with tears 
the hand of his paternal corrector, Tyndale endured, 
remembering, as he said, how Grod purgeth all them 
that submit themselves to walk in his ways, " in the 
baptism and purgatory of tribulation, delivering them 
at the latter end, and never suffering any to perish 
who cleave to the promises." " A blessing verily, and 
that a glorious and everlasting one, if we suffer adver- 
sity with our Lord ; and an everlasting curse, if, for a 
little pleasure's sake, we withdraw ourselves from the 
chastising and nurture of Grod, wherewith he teacheth 
all his sons« and fashioneth them after his godly will, 
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and maketh them meet vessels to receive his grace, 
that they might perceive the exceeding mercy which 
we have in Christ, and the innumerable blessings, and 
the unspeakable inheritance whereto we are called, 
and chosen, and sealed, in our Saviour Jesus Christ." 
And to the end he endured, and loved not his life unto 
the death, but followed the hand of God, beckoning 
him on to duty along paths which he saw led through 
the dark clouds of exile into the deeps of martyrdom. 
'' If," said he, writing to John Frith, then imprisoned 
in the Tower of London, and awaiting the moment 
when he should be led with his suffering Lord like a 
lamb to the slaughter, " if you give yourself, cast your- 
self, yield yourself, commit yourself wholly and only 
to your loving Father, then shall his power be ir 
you, and make you strong, and that so strong, that 
you shall feel no pain, which should be to another 
present death ; and his Spirit shall speak in you, and 
teach you what to answer, according to his promise." 
Nerved by the faith he recommended to his brother, 
Tyndale shrank not from the most tryiug hour of all, 
when it arrived ; but followed the officers to prison 
with so much gentleness, that those rough men ac- 
knowledged that they pitied to see his simplicity. 

Then he toUed in jail at his Master's work, still going 
on with his translation, defending the faith against the 
doctors of Louvain, who drew him into controversy, 
and effecting, through the Spirit of God, like Paul at 
Fhilippi, the conversion of the jailor and his house- 
hold. In. 1536, he patiently went forth, outside the 
castle of Yilvorde, to be strangled and burned, ciying 
with a fervent zeal and a loud voice, ** Lord, open the 
eyes of the king of England." And thus he went up 
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as it were in a car of fire to heayen, to be followed b j 
a long train of souls in fiery chariots from Smithfield, 
and elsewhere in his own land — all to join the martyred 
host, and to dasp hands in trinmph before the celestial 
altar, where for eyer they enjoy the vision and worship 
ofGbd. 

Since Tyndale's day, times have changed. Porms of 
duty have changed. The precise things, outwardly 
considered, which the reformers did, we are not called 
to do ; such sufierings as they experienced we are not 
required to endure. But, though the external vest- 
ments of duty may change, the substance and spirit of 
duty change not ; and still it is true, that we must 
diink the cup they drank of, and be baptized with 
their baptism. A love of truth, the full discharge 
of such holy labour as Providence qualifies us for, and 
the unmurmuring and acquiescent submission of our* 
souls to all such sufierings as he appoints — ^these 
elements of the spiritual life belong not to one class, 
age, or country, but to alL Strong sympathies link 
all true Christian souls together, from the days of 
Christ till now, so that no bright example can be use- 
less, but ever shineth forth as a star in heaven, to 
guide all pilgrims in after times. Men who went 
before were lights to Tyndale, as he is to us ; and we 
may be lights to others. 

But the tie which binds all godlike souls in harmony 
is a tie woven and bound round them by the Spirit of 
Gbd. It is not a bond of nature, but of grace. " That 
which is bom of the fiesh is fiesh ; and that which is bom 
of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto 
thee. Ye must be bom again." Within the glorious 
circle of pure, strong, holy souls, are none but such as 

c 
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have been renewed from above. The old nature, de 
rived from the first Adam, must be changed for the new 
nature, imparted b}' the second Adam. Union to Him, 
" the Lord from heaven," must destroy the disastrous 
results of union to the man, who was ^' of the earth, 
earthy." Apart from Christ, and from his Spirit, we 
stand apart from the whole church of the holy. Striv- 
ing to copy a martyr or confessor will not unite us to 
him in character and blessed destiny, save as we strive 
to copy him through faith in the church's common 
Lord, and reliance on the church's one Sanctifier. 
Pretenders to lofty goodness, who ignore what is dis- 
tinctive in the gospel, do but hang upon the skirts of 
the Christian army, and will be dropped and left be- 
hind, when the consecrated host, who have been moved 
by the Spirit of their Divine Commander shall pass 
under his review, and enter through the gates into the 
city. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
RICHARD HOOKER; 

OR, A SOUL IN LOVE WITH QOD's LAW AND HOLY 
ORDER. 

" My soul breaketh for the longing that it hath unto thy judgmenta 

at all times.'' 
" Thy law is my delight." 
** Oh how love I thy law ! it is my meditation all the day." 

Psalm <arix. 20, 77, 97. 

God's love of order is manifested by his institution 
and maintenance of laws. He does everything by rule. 
Creation, providence, and grace, all show that his 
ways are not determined by the fitful movements of an 
arbitrary wiU, but by a mind infinite in wisdom and 
knowledge. He changeth not. In his doings there 
is progression and advancement ; and so far as these 
imply change, there is change in the Divine proceed- ' 
ings ; but the purposes and principles which lie at the 
basis of all his glorious deeds are unalterably the same. 
There is a change in the flower from the bud— in the 
oak &om the acorn; but it is change expressive of, 
and springing from, unchangeable law. So, whatever 
change is involved in the development of Good's dis- 
pensations, it' is change harmonizing with, and rendered 
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aecessaiy by, the immutable principles of his perfect 
nature. He is a law unto himself-— not under law, 
for nothing can be superior to him. He contains and 
comprehends all law ; though, over him law does not 
throw its bond, within him law operates, an ever- 
active life. 

Science has been at work for ages, scrutinizing the 
phenomena of nature ; and ever and anon new occa- 
sions of wonder and delight have been presented in 
the discovery of some previously unknown law. Facts, 
apparently contradictory, have been harmonized. In- 
stances, at first seeming exceptions, have turned out 
at length confirmatory of some rule. Aberrations and 
eccentricities have gradually disappeared, and the 
orderly lines, and the fixed pathways, and the settled 
ordinances in earth and heaven have come out before 
the eye of the thoughtful in luminous revelation. . Of 
law it may be said, as of wisdom (indeed law and 
wisdom here are one), it " was set up from everlasting, 
from the beginning, or ever the earth was. When 
there were no depths," law "was brought forth; 
when there were no fountains abounding with water. 
Before the mountains were settled, before the hills,*' 
law was fixed and established ; " while as yet He had 
not made the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest part 
of the dust of the world." Law was present when he 
" prepared the heavens— when he set a compass upon 
the &uce of the depth : when he established the clouds 
above : when he strengthened the fountains of the 
deep : when he gave to the sea his decree, that the 
waters should not pass his commandment." 

All providence is subject to law, and is therefore a 
dispensation of order. We know not as much of man 
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as we do of nature. History puzzles us even more 
than science. Yet, in studying the way s of indiyidualsy 
and flEunilies, and nations, we get glimpses of the work- 
ing of great laws, in relation to them all ; and when 
we are at fault, when we reach a limit in our investi- 
gations, we are taught, on the high authority of the 
great Lawgiver, that he doeth all things according to 
the counsel of his will ; and that all his ways are judg^ 
ment, and truth, and mercy. 

The soul of man is put under law ; it controls the 
windings of reason, and the wanderings of imagina- 
tion; nor can the sensations and emotions escape 
irom its authority. Man's moral bemg, m a higher 
sense, is made subject to law. Man has a wilL He 
has what dead nature has not — ^what animals governed 
by instinct have not. Within him is lodged a myste^ 
rious power of self-control, discipline, and discretion, 
which astounds us as we attempt to dive into its 
depths. The will gives man a kind of independence. 
But then, God gives moral law to man : the inward 
law of reason and conscience first — ^then the law of 
Scripture. That law is meant to keep the soul in 
order — meant to keep the inward man, like the out- 
ward creation, in order. But its end may be defeated : 
the wiU may disobey ; and while those departmeaits of 
nature, where no created will obtains, but only tiie 
Divine will doing everything of itself^ are a r^on 
of unbroken harmony — ^this department of nature, 
where man's will can work, is a realm of distressing 
disorder. Dishonoured law can only assert its power 
by the infliction of penalties. In the internal con- 
fdsion and misery of human nature, these penalties 
are apparent ; and in all the disorder and trouble 
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rliich we find wherever man is, and which stand out 
to view in such direful contrast with the peace and 
harmony, the beauty and perfection, of external nature. 

Some men lead mournful, miserable lives — they 
have no peace. They strive to be happy, and hap- 
piness flees from them. They adopt all kinds of 
expedients to secure inward comfort, but they fail. 
Disappointed, they stiU try. Presh disappointments 
discourage further trials. They are ready to despair. 
And do we not know the secret? Some lay the 
blame, perhaps, on circumstances, or on friends, or on 
the world, or on nature, or on God. They invent 
causes, and miss the right one. Here it is, lying with 
one' B self, one' s own soul, one's own will. Msoi's life is 
out of harmony with the law of G-od. God's laws run 
in one direction, and carry happiness along with them. 
Man'gf obstinate will runs in the opposite direction, 
and dashes against these laws. The collision creai^^s 
all his suffering. 

The object of redemption is to vindicate dishonoured 
law. On Calvary, God re-enthroned it. In the cross, 
angels see its beauty, and fallen spirits quail before its 
terrors, while guilty men see how it can be satisfied 
and they saved. Then law becomes an object of love, 
and that which was enthroned on Calvary is now 
enthroned upon the heart ; and forthwith the inner 
world of man's soul begins to be a realm of order. 

David's soul was in love with God's law and holy 
order when he wrote the 119th Psalm. "My soul 
breaketh for the longing that it hath unto thy judg- 
ments at all times. — Thy statutes have been my songs 
in the house of my pilgrimage. — Thy law is my delight. 
— Oh how love I thy law ! it is my meditation all the 
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day. — ^1 have seen an end of all perfection : but thy 
commandment is exceeding broad." The beauty of 
the thoughts, the music and rhythm of the words, 
rolling out in ingenious and graceful devices (aa from 
a soul that would pay to law a homage which was the 
fruit of study — as from a soul that would not offer what 
had cost it nothing), matter and form, substance and 
style, aU harmonize with the subject. The psalm is 
a fit song to be sung in praise of the law and God of 
order. 

David's love of law and order are apparent through- 
out his history. When he is said to have been " a 
man after G-od's own heart," the words are generally 
understood to mean that he sought to regulate the 
affairs of his kingdom according to God's will. Cer- 
tainly it is remarkable that his whole reign was an 
attempt to reduce the condition of Israel to a state of 
order. It was all in confusion when he took the reins 
in his hand. Prom his inauguration at Hebron, to 
his death in Jerusalem, he was fighting with the con- 
fusion of his country and his times, and endeavouring 
to settle all things, political, civil, and ecclesiastical, 
according to Divine rule. He re-forms and re-marshals 
the army ; re-forms arid re-organizes the church. We 
are told how he numbered the people (not the last 
proud fatal numbering, but an earlier and wiser one), 
and set captains of thousands and captains of hundreds 
over them. And afterwards, we leam how the chief 
fathers, and captains of thousands, and hundreds, and 
their oficers, served the king in their courses, and 
came in and went out month by month, throughout 
all the months |of the year. We are told, also, how 
he arranged the courses of the priests in order, to come 
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into l^e hotue of the Lord, ao6ordmg to their maimer 
under Aaron their father, as the Lord Qod of Israe 
had commanded hinu A love of order was evinced b} 
him throughout life, in beautiful keeping with the 
sentiments of the psalm just quoted. 

Bichard Hooker, whom we have selected as present- 
ing in his historj a biographical illustration of one of 
the beauties of holiness, was an eminent example of 
what we haye now ascribed to David. Scarcely any 
incidents of interest are related in the account of him 
by the well-known Isaac Walton. He was bom in 
the year of redemption 1553, of parents that were not 
BO remarkable for their extraction or riches, as for 
their virtue and industry, and God's blessing upon 
both. From a boy he was gentle and meek, but with- 
al intensely inquisitive, searching into ilie grounds 
and reasons of things, and puzzling his instructors 
with the question, " Why this was, and that was not, 
to be remembered P why this was granted, and that 
denied P " His parents and his master, observes his 
biographer, " laid a foundation for his future happi- 
ness by instilling into his soal the seeds of piety, 
those conscientious principles of loving and fearing 
God, of an early belief that he knows the very secrets 
of our souls ; that we should be free &om hypomsyy 
and appear to man what we are to God, because, first 
or last, the crafty are caught in their own snare." 
'* These seeds of piety were so seasonably planted, and 
so continually watered with the daily dew of Gt)d's 
blessed Spirit," that, as he advanced in years, he ** grew 
d^j into more and more favour both with God and 
man ; which, with the great learning that he didafber- 
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wards attain to, bath made Sicbard Hooker honoured 
in this, and will continue him to be so to succeeding 
generations. 

Through the patronage and assistance of the good 
bishop of Salisbury, John Jewell, he was sent to Ox- 
ford, where through his diligence in study he soon 
excelled in learning, both secular and divine. Ordained 
in 1581, he was soon afterwards appointed as one of 
the preachers at Paul's Cross. But his manner in 
the pulpit being utterly destitute of animation, pre- 
vented his eyer being popular, though there must haye 
been a rare richness and depth of thought in sermons 
eomposedbjso magnificent a mind as God had endowed 
nim with. 

He soon obtained the living of Drayton Beauduunp, 
m Bucks, where he had to struggle with the difficul- 
ties of a mean estate, increased by the s<»rrow of an 
ill-assorted marriage. ''In this condition," says Walton, 
"he continued about a year, in which time his two 
pupils, Edwin Sandys and George Granmer, took a 
journey to see their tutor, when they found him with 
a book in his hands, — ^it was the Odes of Horace, — 
he being then, like humble and innocent Abel, tending 
his small allotment of sheep in a eommon field, which 
he told his pupils he was forced to do then, for that 
his seryant was gone home to dine, and assist his wife 
to do some necessary household business. But when 
his servant returned and released him, then his two 
pupils attended him unto his home, where their best 
entertainment was his quiet company, which was 
presently denied them, for Bichard was called to rock 
the cradle; and the rest of their welcome was so like 
this, that they stayed but till next morning, which was 
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time enough to discover and pity their tutor*B con- 
dition. * Good tutor, said Mr. Cranmer, I am sorry 
your lot is fjEillen in no better ground as to your parson- 
age, and more sorry that your wife proves not a more 
comfortable companion, after you have wearied your- 
self in your restless studies.' To whom the worthy 
man replied, ' If saints have usually a double share in 
the miseries of this life, I that am none ought not to 
repine at what my wise Creator hath appointed for 
me, but labour, as indeed I do daily, to submit mine 
to his will, and possess my soul in patience and 
peace.' " 

He was appointed master of the Temple in 1585, 
where he became engaged in controversy on church 
discipline, and some points of doctrine, with Walter 
Travers the afbemoon lecturer. Travers was a puritan 
— ^Hooker a thorough churchman. Their difference 
of opinion led the latter into those studies which 
issued in his great work on Ecclesiastical Polity. To 
pursue that undertaking in quietude, he removed from 
the Temple to Boscombe, in Wiltshire, whence he 
removed again to Bishopsboum, in Kent, about three 
miles from Canterbury. There scholars went pur- 
posely to see the man whose life and learning were 
so much admired. They found him, says Walton, 
** an obscure, harmless man, a man in poor clothes, 
his loins usually girt in a coarse gown or canonical 
' coat, of a mean stature, and stooping, and yet more 
lowly in the thoughts of his soul." He was attentive 
to the duties of his parish, and sought to discharge 
his public minisia*ations with great simplicity, study- 
ing apt illustrations to inform his unlearned hearers, 
and never labouring by hard words to amuse his audi- 
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cnce and get glory to himself. He was very devout, 
spending much time in meditation and prayer, thereby 
nourishing the piety which he beautifully displayed 
in his daily life ; thus commenting, by his actions, 
upon his own favourite saying, "that the life of a 
pious clergyman was visible rhetoric, and so convinc- 
ing that the most godless men — ^though they would 
not deny themselves the enjoyments of their present 
lusts — did yet secretly wish themselves like those of 
the strictest lives." He was a man of peace and lovej 
attaching to him all, both young end old, visiting and 
comforting the sick, crushing dissension, healing strife. 
He entered the cottages of the poor like a father, and 
left them with blessings like an angel. And though 
maligned and traduced, and sometimes laying himself 
open to blame by his extreme simplicity, he outlived 
all reproach, growing in humility, and in holy thoughts 
and resolutions, the nearer he approached his end, 
which took place in the year 1600. 

K ever there were a soul in love with God's law 
and holy order, it was this truly excellent man. As 
in every case of piety there is something in the indivi- 
dual to give a cast and character to his spiritual life, — 
something to distinguish him from his fellows, — in the 
case 'before us it was the pre-eminence of the quality 
we have described which constituted the distinction. 
His written thoughts, his daily life, his dying hours, 
all establish this. 

The first part of his Ecclesiastical Polity is a noble 
dissertation on Divine law, in which the author evi- 
dences the temper and tone of his soul, as well as the 
depth and strength of his understanding. 

Beautifully does he dwell upon those laws which 
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1^ DiTine Being has institutedas the God audOuide of 
nature. He sees in creation a great temple filled with 
the presence of law. He sees in it avast combination of 
agencies, subject to the power of law. He sees that the 
union, the peace, the harmony, of the universe depend on 
the maint^uince of law. The courses of the stars, the 
succession of the seasons, the rising of the sun, the 
going down of the same, the budding of the i^ring, 
the harvest of the autumn, and the tides of the ocean, 
are all manifestations of the working out of law. ** If 
nature should intermit her course, and leave altogether, 
though it were but for a while, the observation of her 
own laws, — ^if those principal and moth^ elements of 
the world, whereof all things in this lower world are 
made, should lose the qualities which now the j have, — 
if the frame of that heavenly arch erected over our 
heads should loosen and dissolve itself^ — if celestial 
spheres should forget their wonted motions, and bj 
irregular volubility turn themselves any way as it 
might happen, — if the prince of the lights of heaven, 
wldch now as a giant doth run his unwearied course, 
should, as it were through a languishing fisuntness, 
begin to stand and to rest himself, — if the moon should 
wander from her beaten way, — the times and seasons 
of the year blend themselves by disordered and con- 
fused mixture, — the winds breatiie oiit their last gai^, — 
the clouds yield no rain, — the earth be defeated of 
heavenly influence, — ^the fruit of the earth pine away, 
as children at the withered breasts of their mother, 
no longer able to yield them relief, — what would 
become of man himself whom tiiese things do now 
all serve? See we not plainly tiiat obedience of 
creatures unto the law of nature is the stay of the 
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whoie woddP'* Thus did all nature sound in the 
cars oi thia good man aa the music of a psalm in 
praise of the law of Gk>d. Not with atheistic indiffer- 
eoce, or with mere sentimental admiration, but with 
intelligent and pious Mth and deyotion, did he take 
pleasure in the beauty and order of Gk)d's works. 
And well he knew that the confusion of the mcHrai 
world, in contrast with the natural, is to be attributed 
solely to man's voluntary disobedience of the law of 
QoA to him, while God's other works, according to 
their nature, obserre a perfect obedience of his law to 
them. 

But moral and spiritual law, which angels obey, 
and whweby man is directed in the imitation of GK)d, 
was ihe object of his intense admiration and deep 
delight. He recognised in this, illustrations of the 
Diyine character £eff more precious than could be found 
in the operations of physical nature. Here he saw 
what is nobler than power, and skill, and beneficence, 
even purity, justice, holiness, and truth. And how 
could Hooker — ^how could any man, fallen and gwltj 
as we all are — delight in the moral and spiritual law of 
the Lord our God, — that law which is so broad, so high, 
BO deep ? Eor doth not the law require perfect obedi- 
ence P Are not curses recorded against tiiose who con- 
tinue ''not in all things which are written in the book 
of the law, to do them P" When a man's conscience 
accuses him of sin, and he sees God's law firowning 
upon him, and hears its terrific maledictions levelled 
at him, how can he delight in itp How can he rejoice 
in tlM sword that slays him, the fire that consumes 
himP And what a thing it is to bring one's self bv sin 
into a condition in which a man cannot delight in 
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that which, more than all the visible creation, revoala 
the beauty and glory of God ! Very beautifully does 
Hooker tell of " the mystical and supernatural way, 
directing unto Hfe by a course which groundeth itsdf 
upon the guiltiness of sin, and through siu, desert of 
condemnation and death ; and next, of the redemption 
out of the same by the precious death and merit of a 
mighty Saviour, who witnesses of himself, saying, * I 
am the Way.' " By rejecting the atonement, men 
arm with vengeance that very law of which, as Hooker 
says, no less can be acknowledged than ''that her 
seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony' 
of the world; all things in heaven and earth do 
her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempted from her power ; both 
angels and men, and creatures of wliat condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy." That law which, in its 
natural ordinances men unconsciously obey, in its 
moral institutes they set at nought, and keep in an 
attitude of alienation from them, so long as they refuse 
to submit to the Mediator, who reconciles the law to 
them, and would reconcile them to the law. They 
pierce that bosom, disturb that harmony, withhold that 
homage, deny that admiration, dishonour and insult 
that peaceful and joyfril mother. 

Hooker's daily life was a quiet, calm, retired course 
of action, inspired by the love and ruled by the law 
of order. " God," he used to say, " abhors confusion, 
as contrary to his nature." The general idea of him, 
which we gather from his biography, is, that in his 
studies and parochial duties he was methodical ; that 
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he ever wrought by rule, and acted on principle. And 
in this respect he is specially worthy of imitation ; for 
the evils of what may be called a disorderly life, apart 
from vice and crime, — a life without plan and purpose, 
— a life made up of a heterogeneous mass of petty in- 
consistencies, full of procrastinations and broken 
appointments, of resolutions neglected, and business 
deferred till it becomes unmanageable, of things begun 
but never finished, of things attempted to be finished 
but never properly begun, of fitful efibrts of zeal, and 
long seasons of dumber, — the evils and mischiefs of 
such a life must be apparent on the one hand; whereas 
on the other, none can fail to see that he who works 
by law, and lives by method, who is punctual, and 
prompt, and persevering, gives beauty to his life, and 
virtually adds to its length by augmenting its effi- 
ciency. 

" Slight those who say, amidst their sickly healths, 
Thou liyest by role. What doth not so but man ? 
Houses are built by rule, and commonwealths. 
Entice the trusty sun, if that you can, 
From his ecliptic line ; beckon the sky. 
Who lives by rule then, keeps good company. 

" Who keeps no guard upon himself is slack, 
And rots to nothing at the next great thaw. 
Man is a shop of rules ; a well-trussed puck 
Whose every parcel underwrites a law. 
Lose not thyself, nor give thy humours way : 
God gave them to thee under lock and key." 

True piety is a principle of order in the soul — a 
beautiful and strong axis by which it is ever borne 
up, and on which it turns in harmony w th the music 
of the spheres. It is like the great kw of attraction. 
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maintaiiimg l^e soul's actiyitj, and keeping the soul 
in its place ; wheeling it in quiet but rapid motion, 
and ever keeping it in a measured circle round the 
throne of Gtod^ its centre and its sun. 

In the highest sense, Hooker lived by law, inaamuch 
%s he strove to do the will of Gt)d, in cultivating the 
principles and performing the acts of virtue and 
religion. Practical piety maj be defined as living, 
not according to self-will, impulse, passion, or tempta- 
ti<Hi, — according to the many influences which have 
some men's souls at their mercy, — ^but it is living ac- 
cording to Qod^B rules. It is the ccmsciousness of some- 
thing above ourselves, greater than ourselves, diviner 
than ourselves, to which we are to be ever subject, 
and by which the course of our thoughts, uid feelings, 
and actions is to be shaped, and the calm, devout 
determination to live accordingly. 

We may add, the holy apostles lived thus. It was 
their self-sacrificing submission to gospel laV which 
separated them from the world, delivered them from 
its tyranny, constituted them freemen in Christ, gave 
them thrones in the kingdom of heaven. It was this 
that made them missionaries and martyrs, raised them 
above the common level of the race, and rendered 
them burning and shining lights to the end of time. 
And their Master led the way in this course. "My. 
meat," said he " is to do the will of TTiTn that sent me, 
and to finish his work." 

The dying hours of Eichard Hooker were in har- 
niony with the tenor of his life and the spirit of his 
writings. On asking his thoughts, his doctor received 
for reply from Hooker, that he was " meditating the 
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number and nature of angels, and their blessed obedi- 
ence and order, without which peace could not be in 
heaven; and oh, that it might be so on earth ! I have 
lived to see this world is made up of perturbations, 
and I have long been preparing to leave it, and gathw- 
ing comfort for th'j dreadful hour of making my 
account with God, which I now apprehend to be near; 
and though I have, by his grace, loved him in my 
youth, and feared him in mine age, and laboured to 
have a conscience void of ofience to him, and to all 
men ; yet if thou, O Lord, be extreme to mark what 
I have done amiss, who can abide it? And therefore, 
where I have failed. Lord show mercy unto me ; for I 
plead not my righteousness, but the forgiveness of 
my unrighteousness, for His merits who died to pur- 
chase pardon for penitent sinners. And since I owe 
thee a death, Lord let it not be terrible, and then 
take thine own time : I submit to it. Let not mine, 

Lord, but thy will be done." ."With which expres- 
sion he fell into a dangerous slumber, dangerous as 
to his recovery; yet recover he did, but it was to 
speak only these few words; and as we read his words 
we seem to see him, in the quaint chamber of his old 
parsonage, lifting up his eyes to heaven like holy 
Stephen, while he says, " God hath heard my daily 
petitions, for I am at peace with all men, and he is at 
peace with me; and from that blessed assurance I feel 
that inward joy which this world can neither give nor 
take from me, my conscience bearing me this witness; 
and this witness makes the thought of death joyfiil. 

1 could wish to do the church more service, but can- 
not hope it, for my days are past as a shadow that 
returns not." More he would hare spoken, but his 
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Bjjirits fiiiled him, and after a short conflict between 
nature and death, with a quiet sigh he breathed his 
last — and so he fell asleep. 

It was a beautiful frame of mind in which to die. 
It betokened the world to which the good man was 
going. It is encouraging to think that a soul like 
that could go nowhere but to heaven. It would be 
contrary both to reason and to Scripture, to suppose 
that souls which have evidently obtained peace with 
God through Jesus Christ, and are clearly in a state 
of reconciliation with the great Lord of the universe, 
can pass out of this life without ascending into his 
immediate presence — that those who have gained a 
habit of thought and tone of feeling something like 
an angel's, can depart except to be where men are 
made equal to the angels. The lot of the soul, on its 
dismissal hence, is not an arbitrary appointment; 
life runs on the same in its moral elements, only with 
a change of scene, and amidst developing influences. 
The regenerated, by a law and order as reasonable 
and necessary as any in creation, must go to heaven 
when they die. "With no hesitating imagination do 
we follow them to their bright abode, and see them 
kneeling in spotless beauty and adoring love at the 
footstool of the throne of the great King. "With a 
God of truth and love, and a universe subject to law, 
and a glorious gospel for fallen man — ^with promises, 
'*yea and amen in Christ" — ^with the Holy Ghost the 
Comforter — it were to suppose a contradiction, to 
think of purified souls hereafter being in any other 
condition than that for which through life Divine 
grace was fitting them. 
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K the reader has the consciousness expressed in 
the passage prefixed to this chapter, ''My soul breaketh 
for the longing that it hath unto thy judgments at aU 
times :^' "Thy law is my delight:" "Oh how love I thy 
law! it is my meditation all the day;" it is not humilily 
but it is a confusion of thought, which reflects dis- 
honour on the most high God and his perfect govern- 
ment, to conceive of his future condition as other- 
wise than being in the presence of the Lord, and in 
the performance of the law he loves. It is Christ's 
blessed work to give the holy taste breathed in these 
words, to implant this principle of devotion and 
obedience in the heart ; and, after this, for the man 
who has it, not to beHe^e that he is to be guided by 
God's counsel, and afterwards received to glory, would 
be to resist and contradict the inspired argument, that 
"if when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by his life." Nor let it be forgotten 
how equally true it is, that every soul in whom this 
love of God's law and holy order has not been created 
by the Holy Spirit, — ^that every soul still living to 
itself, the slave of its own prejudices and passions, 
thereby of necessity excludes itself from the celestial 
realms. "With a disordered nature, — one at war with 
God and with itself, — ^it cannot enter where the peace 
of God reigns for ever. "With these facts before 
them, how earnestly ought men to cry, " Create in 
me a clean heart, O God ; and renew a right spirit 
within me !" — ^how should they ponder in thought, and 
plead in prayer, the promise made through Jeremiah, 
and confirmed through Paul, " This is the covenant 
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that I will make with the house of Israel ; Afler those 
days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their in- 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be 
their God, and they shall be my people ; for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their sin 
no more." 
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CHAPTER in. 
ROBEET LEIGHTOIS"; 

OR, THE PEACEFULNESS OP FAITH. 

'* In retmniiig and rest shall ye be sayed ; in qnietness and In 
oonfidence shall be your strength." — Isaiah ttct. 15. 

A REBELLIOUS independence has been set up in 
this little province of the universe, and our fellen race 
have been engaged in a long and mournful experiment 
to do without Him who made them. Men fency they 
can govern themselves, and take care of themselves; 
that they can make themselves wise, and rich, and 
powerful, and so make themselves happy. They till 
the earth, and reap its harvests ; they build cities, and 
busily ply the arts of civilized life; they construct 
vessels, and plough the deep, and bring home the 
produce of other climes ; they raise armies, and main- 
tain them in discipline as the defence of a country; 
they buy and sell, and get gain ; they make fortunes, 
and retire from business to spend their last days in some 
snug retreat ; they cultivate their minds, and pursue 
literature or science, as a business or a recreation ; they 
devote themselves to public affairs, and seek to obtain 
influence* upon a larger or a smaller scale ; — ^these 
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things they do, and a thousand things beside, entirely 
relying on themselves, seeking to aggrandize them- 
selves, putting God utterly out of their thoughts, not 
leaving in their crowded minds one inch of room for any 
taith in him to enter. And all this bustle, in which 
man's great self appears as his own God and guardian, 
his own guide and lawgiver, goes on as if it were an 
unfailing recipe for the attainment of happiness; and 
then, one after another, silently, or in loud strains of 
lamentation, they begin to wonder why they have not 
succeeded, why they have not realized their sunny 
day-dreams, why they have not turned their world 
into a paradise. Is it not so P Just open the Bible, 
and the whole matter is explained. The whj and the 
wherefore of man's uncomfortableness, and discontent, 
and sorrow, are plainly given. Because men go astray 
firom God, because he is not in their thoughts, 
because they hate his law, and break his yoke. " Be 
astonished, O ye heavens, at this, and be horribly 
afraid, be ye very desolate, saith the Lord. Por my 
people have committed two evils ; they have forsaken 
me the fountain of living waters, and hewed them out 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water." 
As long as the experiment continues, the issue will be 
the same. "With one's back on God, the bright Sun 
of true blessedness, man must project before him a 
dark shadow along his path. The world is his enemy, 
though he knows it not ; Satan is his enemy, though 
he heeds it not; his heart is his enemy, though he 
feels it not ; and if he do not mind, they will accom- 
plish his ruin, and the further he runs &om God the 
nearer he gets to the jaws of final ruin. To retreat^ 
alone is wisdom ; to find the way home again to Go<^ 
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that is peace. "In returning and rest shall ye be 
saved ; in quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength." This beautiful temper of mind is the 
opposite of the world's temper. It is just the anti- 
podes of man's naturally proud, unbelieving, and 
haughty spirit. 

Here you have fisdth in contrast with unbelief; you 
have also the peaceable aspect of faith in distinction 
from the warlike phase of faith. Faith fights. In rela- 
tion to the world, the flesh, and the devU, it is a stem 
warrior, it does fierce battle. No soldier so brave, in- 
trepid, and heroic. It has gone through fire and water ; 
it has done valiant things, whereof the book of God's 
remembrance is fiiU. It has "subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness" has been "made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to fiight the 
armies of the aliens.' ' "With this aspect of heroic valour, 
in reference to its foes, faith, looked at in reference 
to God, is a spirit of quietude and repose. Nothing 
so fiill of conscious helplessness and simple trust. No 
little bird beneath its parent's wing, no child upon its 
mother's lap, so gentle and confiding. A lion in con- 
flict with the powers of hell, faith lies down like a 
lamb at the feet of the Lord of heaven. It returns 
and rests "in quietness and in confidence." Indeed, 
in this way it obtains salvation and strength. The 
calm resting upon God makes it victorious over all 
beside. In truth, it is He who fights /or the believer, 
tcith the believer, in the believer. Faith does nothing 
alone, nothing of itself but everything under Qtodi, 
by God, through Gt)d. It is only in a qualified sense 
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that faith makes war and gets victory. " The excellency 
of the power" is " of Qod, and not of us." Its humble 
dependence, its meek, childlike spirit, after all con- 
stitute its proper self. These are the essence and life 
of faith. 

In both the relations just noticed, faith, more or 
less, appears in every believer. It is both warlike 
and peaceful. It goes forth to war against error and 
sin, and it comes home to rest under the eye and in 
the bosom of God. Still, it cannot but be observed, 
that in some of the members of Christ's church, 
what we may call the warlike bearing of faith is 
most prominent, while in others, the peaceful atti- 
tude is most conspicuous. Some find a sublime delight 
in action, — ^in fighting the Lord's battles, in crushing 
his spiritual enemies through faith in him ; others, 
quite as loving and loyal, perhaps, prefer rather to 
abide at home, to dwell in his palace, to stand and 
wait, and so to serve. The Lord's people, indeed, are 
all under arms, are all enrolled in his army, and are 
subject at any time to be called out ; but, as some 
are more fitted to engage in the field, and like it best, 
they are mostly summoned into action, — gentler 
spirits having other services more in unison with their 
temper and habits assigned to them. Qreat reformers, 
— ^men who grapple with corruptions — ^who drag evils 
out of their hiding-places, and expose them before 
Israel and the sun, and consign them to general exe- 
cration — who pull down strongholds, and. Joshua- 
like, take the Jerichos out of the hands of the 
Canaanites, — ^these are the church's heroes, whose faces 
are like the faces of lions. Luther, Knox, Calvin^ 
aro of this spiritual type ; and all glory to the Qod of 
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heaven, the Lord of souls, for such men ! Tne rough, 
hard work they had to do was needful. Milder spirits 
would have shrunk back from their task. And then, 
where had we been now ? Where our Beformation — 
our Protestantism — our pure faith and worship ? • Had 
not they set up the scaling-ladders, and attacked the 
sentinels, and made the breach in the wall of Babylon, 
and rushed in, and carried it by storm, should we now 
have been able to sit under our vino and fig-tree, and 
sing the songs of peace ? But lovers of union, peace 
makers, shepherds of the flock, delighting in their 
pastoral work (not indeed shrinking from the lion or 
bear, when they prowl into the fold), but liking much 
better to feed the sheep in green pastures, and water 
them out of the weUs of salvation, are also to be found. 
They are hatdly heroes ; they excite not the reve- 
rential awe which the others do. They draw us to 
themselves by the inspiration of love. Melancthon 
and Leighton are eminent representatives of this 
dass. The latter especially was so. Luther, for ex- 
ample, loved to fight on the deck of the church's ship, 
out on the high seas, against the fleet that came sail- 
ing from the ports of the enemy. Leighton preferred 
the peaceful toils of the fisherman, to mend the 
church's nets under some shady rock, and to cast 
them out into the still waters for a draught of fishes. 
Luther's faith was more of the soldier's sword, and 
Leighton's more of the pilgrim's staff. The one was 
eager, like Peter ; the other retiring, like John. But 
both were faithful servants, loved their Lord, and have 
long since embraced in heaven. 
. No passage of Scripture can be more appropriate^ 
AS a motto for Leighton's life, than that selected, — 
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one which receives so beautiful an illustration from 
his character : — " In returning and rest shall ye be 
ciaved ; in quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength." He has a sermon on the passage, the 
former part of which he thus paraphrases : " In leaving 
i)ff the pains ye take in messages and journeys to Egypt, 
in humbly and quietly composing yourselves to wait on 
me, and trust in me, submitting to my hapd, in what I 
bring upon you, and from the same hand, from mine 
alone, expecting deliverance in due time." And then, 
he goes on to remark, that this quiet, trustful spirit does 
not bar the use of lawful means, but shuts out only 
perplexing cares, and forbids all intermeddling with 
unwarrantable ways ; and if it be the safest way, it is 
also the sweetest and the easiest way. Nothing so 
sweet as to be quiet — so easy as to sit still. The 
ways of disobedience, alas! are turbulent, laborious, 
perplexed ways. "What a hurry men are in to serve 
their lusts, and, after long pursuit, embrace a shadow ! 
They woo vexation, and take more pains to be miser- 
able than would suffice to make them happy. What 
a pity to pay so dear for nothing! The humble, 
sober-minded Christian saves all that pains, and hath 
his heart's desire in quietness and confidence. With 
what emphasis he adds the conclusion of his own 
happy experience : — " Oh the sweet peace of believ- 
ing and obeying God! They truly conquer sitting 
stni, — strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might." 

Leighton's lot was .cast in troublous times, being 
bom in 1613, and living during the period of the civil 
wars. His father was a Scotch minister, dwelling in 
London, and, being a stem presbyterion in principle, 
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and a zealous puritan in spirit, be excited the dis- 
pleasure of ArcHbisliop Laud. His publications in 
defence of bis opinions being of a violent cbaracter, 
brougbt on bim tbe vengeance of tbe Star-cbambep 
court, and be was sentenced by tbat inbuman tribunal 
to pay a fine of £10,000, to lose bis ministerial office, to 
stand in tbe pillory twice, to be publicly wbipped, to bave 
bis ears cut off, and bis nostrils sHt, and bis cbeeks 
branded witb tbe letters s.s. — a sower of sedition. 
Tbe sentence was rigorously executed, amidst frost 
and snow, in tbe montb of November, 1630. Eobert 
Leigbton was seventeen years of age, and residing in 
Scotland, wben tbese barbarities were inflicted upon 
bis fatber ; and it is probable tbat be did not see bim 
till many, years afterwards. Tben, bowever, tbougb 
bealed, tbe scars on bis mutilated face must bave told 
a mournful tale, and toucbed tbe beart of bis amiable 
son. Tbe story of bis father's sufferings no doubt 
painfully affected him at tbe time of their occurrence, 
but instead of firing him with indignation, they seem 
rather, if they had any effect on his subsequent course 
at all, to have taught bim lessons of moderation, and 
to bave inspired a wish to effect a compromise 
between the contending schemes of presbyterianism 
and episcopacy, and to unite the good men of both 
parties in one comprehensive church. At the age 
of thirty, he was ordained a presbyterian minister in 
Scotland, over tbe congregation of Newbottle, near 
Edinburgh. There he quietly laboured in such retire- 
ment as he loved, till, vexed by the strife of parties, 
irith neither of whom he fully accorded, he resigned 
his pastoral charge. He then became principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, an office for which his leam- 
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ing and piety equally qualified him. "WTien Charles n. 
unhappily imitated his father in trying to re-establish 
episcopacy in the north, Leighton, who was known to 
lean to that form of government, though with much 
moderation, was selected as one of the new bishops, — 
an arrangement to which he unwillingly agreed, and 
was evidently induced to accept the office only from a 
hope that he might reconcile differences and promote 
peace. He chose for himself the most obscure, and de- 
cidedly the poorest of the dioceses — that of Dumblane 
— ^and, in this rustic sphere of labour, set to work to 
bind up the wounds of a bleeding church. He eschewed 
all pomp and state, and hardly ever attended parlia- 
ment ; while, as a pastor, he successfully preached, and 
visited his flock. As a diocesan bishop, however, with 
all his love and wisdom, he could effect but little. The 
system was displeasing to the people of Scotland, and 
even the sanctity of Leighton could not save it from their 
relentless opposition. "Wearied with toil, vexed with 
disappointment, he longed to retire; but still he quietly 
pursued such ministerial duties as he could, when, 
in 1670, about eight years after his appointment to 
Dumblane, the archbishopric of Glasgow was forced 
upon him. Hoping to be enabled in such a post 
to promote his much-desired union of a modified 
presbyterianism with a modified episcopacy, he was 
reconciled for a time to this prominent and respon- 
sible position ; but, soon finding himself frustrated in 
all his pacific schemes, he resolved, after holding the 
archiepiscopal see for only three years, to retire into 
privacy, seeking a home with his sister, at Broad- 
hurst, in Sussex, where he spent the remainder of his 
days in seclusion, dividing his time between prayer, 
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study, and occasional preaching. The weak point in 
his character was a too great desire for seclusion, and a 
tendency to ascetic habits, — ^faults, however, which 
in several cases have been found in alliance with 
eminent spirituality, devotion, and fervour. But he 
was anything but idle. Besides pastoral duties, his 
elegant and pious theological works bear testimony to 
his industiy as well as to his genius. Spared to old 
age, he was persuaded to make a visit to his native 
city, to see some Scotch friends, when he was suddenly 
taken ill, and died in his seventy-first year. His 
history is replete with materials illustrative of the 
peacefiilness of faith. 

A calm trust in God was the spirit which pervaded hia 
whole life : it formed the substratum and ground of his 
entire religious experience. It was not in one incident, 
now and then only, that this holy habit revealed itself, 
but in the even tenor of his daily walk. He had found 
reconciliation with Qod, not through any atonement 
or satisfaction made by himself, but through faith in 
the one Mediator, who unites fallen men to their 
offended Maker. Leighton was eminently evangelical 
in his views. They come out in his works, clothed in 
no doubtful modes of expression, but in distinct, clear, 
emphatic utterance, which none can mistake. He was 
not coldly orthodox, with a creed bright indeed, but 
ungenial as a winter's sun. No; he felt his prin- 
ciples growing down into his heart, while they spread 
over his understanding. God in Christ — God recon- 
ciling the world imto himself by the death of his 
Son — God sending, through the mediation of Christ 
hia Holy Spirit on a mission of comfort to his church, 
was alike the theme of his ministry and the life of his 
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soul. Amidst the troubles of his day,t and the vicissi- 
tudes of his history, a simple trust in G-od sustained 
and strengthened him. This trustfulness, ever appa- 
rent, was eminently so on two occasions. During the 
civil wars, when the royalist army was lying in Scot- 
land, Leighton was anxious to visit his brother, who 
bore arms in the king's service. On his way to the 
camp, he was benighted in a vast wild thicket, and 
having lost his path, sought in vain for an outlet. 
Overcome by fatigue and hunger, nature was ready to 
despair, but grace sustained him in the trying extre- 
mity ; and spreading out his cloak upon the ground, 
under the green trees, he knelt down to pray, resigning 
his soul to G-od, and entreating Divine guidance. Then 
remounting and throwing the reins, on his horse, he left 
the animal to choose its own path, and was forthwith 
conducted through the mazes of the wood into the way 
he had himself sought in vain. At another time, he 
took a boat on the Thames, with his brother and 
friends, from the stairs of the old Savoy, on their way 
to Lambeth; when, through some mismanagement, 
the bark was in danger of being sunk. The rest of 
the parfev were pale wfth terror, and lost all self- 
possession ; while Leighton, retaining his usual sere- 
nity, said, in reply to their expressions of astonish- 
ment at his calmness, " "Why, what harm would it have 
been if we had all been safely landed on the other side?" 
He looked on eternity only as the oilier side of this 
vrorld. He felt that God was his G-uardian in life and 
death ; that there really could be nothing worth the 
name of peril while under his protection, and there- 
fore whatever betided him, it could not disconcert his 
tranquil self-possession. Self-renunciation and Divine 
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reliance are emcacions medicines for the cure of care 
and the healing of sorrow. Men's perplexity and 
darkness, their fear and terror, their capture by spi- 
ritual enemies, the wounds of their consciences, their 
great weakness, their strange wanderings, are all 
because they have "forgotten their resting-place." 
Let a man sail towards that port, and keep his eye 
upon that star which so brightly beams over it, and 
he needs fear no shipwreck or loss, for an invisible 
hand shall be over him to the last: 

The same calm and beautiful spirit of trustfulness 
in God guided and sustained Leighton amidst all dark 
and thorny speculations. A mind like his, profoundly 
contemplative, might have been supposed to be natu- 
rally prone to lose itself in dark and solemn mysteries ; 
but he wisely put a check on the wanderings of 
curiosity. "Enough," he said, "is discovered to 
satisfy us that righteousness and judgment are within, 
although clouds and darkness are about G-od's throne." 
This great man never ventured into " the deep recesses 
of the Divine Majesty," as he called certain themes. 
" That prospect of election and predestination," said 
he, " is a great abyss into which I choose to sink, rather 
than attempt to sourid it. And truly," he adds, "any 
attempt at throwing light upon it, makes it only a 
greater abyss, and is a piece of blameable presump- 
tion." And thus we should feel with regard to all 
those things which are shrouded (to use John Howe's 
words) "in venerable darkness." A simple trust in 
GK>d) returning from all our perplexing thoughts and 
confounding speculations, and resting in his rectitude, 
wisdom, and love, is the only antidote for those surmi^- 
ings, perplexities, and painful conflicts which such facts 
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as the existence of evil, and the absolute sovereignty oi 
the Almighty, and the exercise of so many foreign in- 
fluences over the will of man, are enough to produce, 
lioighton was no man of war. The temper of his 
mind made him averse to controversy. He was 
always striving to blend, imite, and heal. Perhaps 
this amiable tendency sometimes got the better of his 
judgment, and led him to attempt what was unreason- 
able. Perhaps, too, it might prevent him sometimes 
from considering and discussing questions which the 
times, and his own ecclesiastical position, required 
that he should consider and 'discuss. A love of peace 
may lead to omissions of duty; but, certainly, the 
want of it has made many a one a noisy, contentious, 
turbulent brawler in the house of Gtod. Most persons 
have heard of Leighton's being asked in synod, when 
a presbyterian minister, whether he preached to the 
times, and of his reply — " If all the brethren have 
preached to the times, may not one poor brother be 
suffered to preach on eternity ?" The fact was, eter- 
nity so filled his thoughts, and concentrated his atten- 
tion, that he could hardly devote sufficient regard to 
the things of time. The too common order of thought 
in reference to the temporal and eternal, was sublimely 
reversed in the case of Leighton. Eternity ever stood 
solemnly in the foreground of all his views — ^time 
vanished into a speck before his eyes. But his love 
of peace had, doubtless, much to do with that memor- 
able answer of his. He neglected questions touching 
the times, not only because his views of eternity tran- 
scended everything else in his mind, but because he 
was averse to the entanglements of controversy. His 
whole ecclesiastical life was spent in efforts to bring 
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together men whose opinions were opposed. Schemes 
of union and comprehension, phms for weldinp into 
one the episcopalian and presbjterian systems, oc- 
cupied a large share of his thoughts, . and called 
forth his most vigorous energies. " Peace," he cried, 
when men clamoured for war. Like a physician or 
surgeon, he went through the camp of the church, to 
heal its wounded soldiers. He stood, while the battle 
was being waged around him, imploring forbearance, 
compassion, and love ! Bis voice so raised, was often- 
times but as the idle wind. 

His temper was gentle ; and, says one of his bio- 
graphers, he retaliated no reproach, resented no in- 
jury, but overcame evil with good. Strenuous were 
the efforts, and great the sacrifices, which he made to 
unite contending parties ; peace and charity were his 
favourite topics ; and when in his discourses he painted 
the portrait of the wisdom from above, ** pure and peace- 
able,*' he painted from the life, and from the abundance 
of his own heart. To such a man, of course, persecu- 
tion was odious, and deeply was he grieved at the 
measures adopted in Scotland to promote the new 
ecclesiastical system. The oppression of the Cove- 
nanters — ^their protracted sufferings — ^their violated 
homesteads — ^the disturbance of their mountain gather- 
ings — ^the scattering of worshippers by armed men — 
their blood shed in the heather of their loved vales 
and hills ; — ^all this wrung his meek soul with anguish, 
and made him relinquish in disgust an office which 
appeared to him as if it were stained with the gore of 
murdered men. It is related that his sister once 
2U3ked him, at the reqiiest of a friend, what he thought 
was the mark of the beast. '^ I told the inquirer that 
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you would' certainly answer, you could not tell.*' 
"Truly you said well," replied Leigliton; "but if I 
might fancy what it were, it would be sometbing with a 
pair of boms tbat pusbetb bis neighbour, as bath been 
90 much seen and practised in church and state." He 
condenmed the Bomanists, who, in their zeal for mak- 
ing proselytes, fetched "ladders from hell to scale 
heaven," and deeply lamented that men of the reformed 
church should have adopted that antichristian and 
cruel policy. 

In harmony with his peaceful spirit was his quiet 
discharge of duty. Like bis Master, he did not strive, 
nor cry, nor lift up bis voice in the streets, but fed bis 
flock like a shepherd, and gathered the lambs in bii; 
arms, and carried them in his bosom. While a pres- 
byter he pursued bis pastoral duties with diligence. 
When raised to the professorial chair at Edinburgh, 
he brought out those treasures of sound and sacred 
learning, which could only be the fruits of labour and 
hallowed industry ; and when a prelate, far from seek- 
ing any exemption from toil, he rather increased his 
active exertions. He thought, with Augustine, that a 
bishopric is not intended for pastime and amusement, 
but resided constantly in bis see, over which his minis- 
trations extended. He went about from parish to 
parish, catechising and preaching. He gave instruc- 
tions, and presented rules to his clergy, striving to 
make them workmen not to be ashamed. The only 
priority he sought was in labour; the only ascendency 
lie coveted was in self-denial and holiness. And when 
he retired from the episcopate, he was far from de- 
clining employment, but constantly engaged in the 
village where he lived, in prayers, preaching, and visit- 
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ation. In the peasant's cottage *' his tongue dropped 
manna^*' and long after his decease, his name and his 
counsels were held in revered and affectionate remem- 
brance. 

Placed in a prominent station, Leighton*s delight 
was in the unobtrusiYe discharge* of quiet duties. 
His aim was not to do great, startling, wonderful 
things, but to do little, eyerj-daj, retired things, 
wisely and well. Just the opposite was he of many, in 
this as in some other respects. What numbers £uicy 
they cannot serve GK>d without doing some deed 
which shall excite attention, and be largely and 
loudly talked of I They fieem to think they must 
produce a tensoHon^ or do nothing. They mistake. 
It is not by accomplishing, now and then, a brilliant 
enterprise, bui by steady, persevering, painstaking 
endeavours to do Gk>d*s wiU, at home in the &mily, 
among neighbours, and fellow-citizens, that his ser- 
vants most eminently glorify him. What is most 
talked of at present, perhaps, will be least thought of 
at the last day! What the world, and perhaps the 
church, now only recognise as common-place piety, 
mere every-day doings, will shine out with sun-like 
lustre in the final hour of reckoning. He is a wise 
man who would rather be like Leighton, or like the 
plainest minister and humblest Christian, than like 
some who were looked up to in their day as wonderful 
oracles, before whom princes bowed down, and nations 
did their bidding. Important is it (in these times, 
perhaps above all times, when there are so many 
temptations to confound usefulness with publicity, 
success in service with what is conspicuous in service) 
to enforce and encourage the performance of the simple. 
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retired, home duties of religion. Nor is it necessary 
to be a minister at all, even of the humblest rank, to imi- 
tate Leighton. The tradesman, the mechanic, the serv- 
ant, the labourer ; the wife, the mother, the mistress, 
the daughter — each wiU be just like that good man, in 
one of the most beautiful features of his character, if 
they will only do one thing — ^fulfil their course, and 
serve their generation day by day, in their own hum- 
ble walk of life, according to the will of God. The 
river, while it flows in its channel, fertilizes all around. 
When it bursts its banks, and wanders, it does mis- 
chief. The former, no one remarks ; the latter, every 
one talks of. The oblivion, here, is incomparably 
better than the notice. How true it is of many 
noisy, ambitious professors, in reference to duty, that 
" in returning and rest they shall be saved ; in quiet- 
ness and in confidence shall be their strength ! " 

Leighton' s quiet discharge of duty was blended 
with devout habits. He communed with God. Joy- 
fully did his soul " return" to Him from scenes of care, 
toil, and conflict, to find repose, and gather power. It 
is necessary, he used to say, not that we read much, 
but that we pray much. Pointing to his library, he 
said to his nephew, one day, " One devout thought is 
worth them all.'* He loved the devotional parts of 
the Bible, and called the book of Psalms " a bundle of 
myrrh, that ought to lie day and night in the bosom." 
Imbued as he was with the spirit of devotion, he 
could not fail to love the ordinances of the house of 
Qt>d. The Lord's day was to him a festive day — a 
transfiguration day — a coronation day. Unlike the 
lukewarm professor, whom some slight inconvenience 
often detains from the exercises of social religion, he 
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would in rainy weather, even when suffering under 
bodily indisposition, persist in attending the sanc- 
tuary. "Were the weather fine," he observed on such 
an occasion, " I would fain stay at home ; but since it is 
foul, I must go ; lest I be thought to countenance by 
my example the irreligious practice of letting trivial 
hindrances keep us back from public worship." 

An imprudent zeal may, indeed, prompt some indivi- 
duals to the performance of acts involving peril, to 
which they are not called by the obligations of Christ- 
ianity ; but this is rarely the case, in comparison with 
the number of instances in which persons of faint devo- 
tion and low piety, discover "lions in the way" of 
their performing religious duties the most obvious 
and reasonable. Nor was his devotion confined to 
times and places — ^to the closet, or the sanctuary ; it 
spread itself beautifully, like the light of the morning, 
over his whole life, gilding his habitual conduct ; so 
that, it is observed, there were many things which 
other men did, done by him in another manner, so as 
to bear the shining print of an angelic spirit. A 
marked reverence for what was sacred, an impressive 
mode of performing the smallest religious service, 
shone forth in him so luminously, as to fiU with love 
and wonder the hearts of little children who wit- 
nessed his beautiful and holy ways. His single con- 
dition relieved him from cares, interruptions, and 
duties which belong to the honourable state of 
married life ; but if that had been alleged as account- 
ing for his devotion (as it was suggested to him once 
with regard to his liberality, and indifference to worldly 
things — " If you had a wife and children, you must 
not act thus"), his answer would have been the same 
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as it was then — "I know not how it would be, but I know 
how it should be. Enoch walked with G-od, and hegat 
tons and daughters.** Very prone we all of us are to 
attribute the small measure of our devotion to some- 
thing peculiar in our circumstances, and thus to throw 
the blame of our neglects on Providence ; but devo- 
tion, when true and' deep, will rise above the pressure 
of circumstances, and seek its own high level. David, 
amidst the bustle of the camp, and the business of the 
cabinet, and the ceremonial of a court, was as much a 
man of prayer as was Jeremiah the prophet, or Nathan 
the priest. Daniel, in Babylon, surrounded by the 
enmity of rivals, no less than the distractions of poli- 
tical office, prayed three times a day, with his window 
open to Jerusalem. Instances, in modem days, of 
such fixed love of prayer under difficulties, will occur 
in the course of this volume. At present, we can 
only observe, that in proportion to the number and 
urgency of secular duties — ^in proportion to the large 
demands of a man's worldly business, is the measure ot 
his need of prayer to God for protection and safety. 
Under the shadow of the throne of grace must he 
often and often seek to cool his spirit amidst temporal 
excitements, or a dire fever will consume and destrov 
him utterly. 

Leighton's devout habits in connection with the 
order of his mind, and the cast of his feelings, inspired 
him with the love of retirement. He was of that turn 
whieh led him to delight in calm thought, rather than 
eager action ; and h6nce he frequently longed to se- 
clude himself from public affairs, that he might serve 
Qoi in quietude and secrecy. This induced him to 
resign the archiepiscopal throne of a great ciiy, and to 
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buiy himself in the solitude of a country village. The 
love of retirement may be carried too far — perhaps it 
was so carried by Leighton. We must not shrink 
from the rough wear and tear of public duties, when 
Grod calls us to them, however delicate aad sensitive 
may be our spirit, however meditative and serene our 
tastes. There is such a thing as selfish indulgence, 
even in religion ; — yes ! even in feelings spiritual and 
devout. A man may be in his closet when he ought 
to be working in the world — ^praying when he should 
be fighting. But if there be a danger of this kind, it 
is not a common danger, at least in these days. There 
have been ages in the church when the love of a her- 
mit-like life was in the ascendant. And there ever 
are minds so gentle, so disposed to luxuriate in their 
own thoughts— rminds that shrink from the world's 
touch, so like the aspen-leaf— that they would fain 
hide their heads in obscurity, and fold up their ener- 
gies in mystic contemplations. Were we writing in 
the middle - ages, or addressing men like Thomas 
a Kempis, we would warn. against the excess of a love 
of retirement ; but as it is, we feel the need of adopt- 
ing a different course. The generality of us do not 
love seclusion enough, do not cultivate habits of occa- 
sional solitude enough. Much do we need, in this 
bustling age, now and then, to come into a desert 
place with Jesus, and rest awhile ; to set apart seasons 
for communion with self and G-od; to leave vacant 
spaces in life to be filled up with something different 
from, something purer and holier and nobler than, 
the material which covers our common hours. And 
when a man has been for a great number of years in 
business, is it not fitting and advantageous to clear 
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away the thorns of secular cares from the little portion 
of time that remains — ^to walk about with an unshackled 
and free spirit, for some few days, in the land of Beulah, 
on the banks of the water of life, ere he go over to the 
heavenly city? So Leighton regarded, and so he 
found his last retirement. "The dressing and un- 
dressing of his soul," as he used to call devotional 
exercises, was the business to which he devoted his 
latter days ; and he longed to escape, if " only into 
the air among the birds," from cares which distracted 
his mind, ere he for ever lefb the earth to stand 
among angels before the throne of G-od. Amidst that 
retirement and " rest," how much he tasted of the 
ioys of Christ's salvation ! While his spirit waited in 
quietness and confidence for the summons to go 
home, "what strength" he found! 

A desire to depart from this world, and enter 
heaven, was a. marked feature in his character. The 
sentiment runs Hke a thread of gold through his 
experience. His every second thought seemed to be 
of death. He would compare this heavy clod of clay, 
with which the soul is encumbered, to the miry boots 
of which the traveller gladly divest» himself on finish- 
ing his journey ; and he could not disguise his wish to 
be speedily unclothed, instead of lingering below till 
his garments were worn out, and dropped off through 
age. Illness, which depresses others, inspired him 
with unwonted vivacity ; when, from the shaking of 
the prison doors, he was led to hope that some of the 
rude blasts would throw them open and give him his 
release. 

A desire for death may proceed from different 
reasons. It appears from the Life of the poet Southey, 
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that he had at times a wish to leave the world, but it 
seems to have been chiefly for the sake of enjoying 
the intellectual society of a fiiture state. Heaven was, 
in his view, the home of genius, where aU the gifted 
spirits of our race hold exalted fellowship. He longed 
to see and converse with Shakspeare, Dante, and Chau- 
cer, John Foster, a man whose character and thoughts 
were cast in a far different mould, felt in this world that 
he was under a restraint ; that the great secrets of the 
spiritual universe were hid from him; that death 
would break down the barrier, and would give his 
spirit free scope to plunge into the mysteries of truth. 
His sublime soul was like a courser pantiQg to leap 
the barrier ; like an eagle dragging at its chain, and 
longing to soar above the clouds. Leighton's desire 
was strictly and simply spiritual. It was a longing 
for purity, love, perfection, Christ and Gk)d. He felt 
this was a dark world, because a sinful one, and he 
longed for a holy heaven more than they who watch 
for the morning ; saying, " The utmost we poor mortals 
can attain to is to He awake in the dark ; and a great 
piece of art and patience is to while away the hours of 
night." He delighted in the old apothegm, "The 
day which you fear as the death-day of time, is the 
birth-day of eternity.'* His alacrity to depart, re- 
sulted from his earnest desire to see and enpy perfec' 
tion, in the perfect sense of it, which he could not do and 
live. Sweetly did his humility blend with his heaven- 
liness. "But you have assurance ?" said his friend. 
" No," he replied ; " only a good hope, and a great de- 
sire to see what they are doing on the other side, for of 
this world I am extremely weary." Perhaps Leighton 
was a rare instance of excess in a quality generally 
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found defective. "We do not speak positively ; because 
there could be no excess in his holy desire for heaven, 
provided it was balanced by a proportionate regard to 
present duty, and adequate submission to the Will that 
kept him here. Again, as in a former case, we hardly 
need to be guarded against excess. We are not much 
in danger of longing too eagerly for heaven; of waiting 
impatiently for the fbial summons. Bather, with too 
many, the predilection lies the other way. We want 
quickening in our spiritual desires. Spurred, not 
curbed, they need to be ; urged forward, not held in. 
The contemplation of a soul Hke Leighton's is adapted 
thus to do us good. The beautiful sight of a pilgrim 
sitting by heaven's gate, and looking up with longing 
eyes — anxiously, prayerfully, yet patiently asking to be 
let in — hoping each time the door opens, it is for him, 
— ^that sight inspires and elevates us. That sight, by 
kindling admiration, creates sympathy. As we look 
at such a one, and listen to him, we catch something 
like his aspirations, so sublime and sacred. 

When death came at last, the circumstances were 
very affecting, and strangely coincident with his 
express desires. He used, to say, if he were to desire 
a place where to die, it should be an inn. Such a 
temporary abode was to him symbolical of the world ; 
dying there, was an emblem of one hastening home. 
He had his wish. There is still in the narrow 
thoroughfare called Warwick-lane, running out of New- 
gate-street, an old inn bearing the sign of the " Bell." 
The writer never passes it without thinking of Leigh- 
ton. It was thence, in accordance with his wish, that 
his piure, meek spirit fled away from scenes of noise, 
and toil, and strife, to regions of spotless purity and 
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unbroken repose. His trustful spirit then found saJ- 
vation perfected; and became cahxJj yet glonoaslj 
conscious of immortal strength. 

The one idea exhibited in this sketch, under varying 
but harmonious aspects, is the peacefiilness of faith, 
— ^Mth trusting in God, through Christ the Mediator ; 
promoting peace and love in the church ; quietly dis- 
charging duty, cherishing devotion, loving retirement, 
and rejoicing in hope. The one lesson is, that our 
real sectirity and happiness will be found in complying 
with the direction of Isaiah. A something men feel 
they want ; they have vague dreams of it ; it flits in 
many shapes before them. One gives it one name ; 
another, another ; each tries to get it, eagerly catches 
at it, follows it through windiug paths, and misses it. 
Listen to the lips of heavenly Wisdom, as she lifts her 
clear strong voice above the conflicting Babel shouts of 
"Loherel" "Lo there!" and bids you "return," and 
find " rest" in God through Christ. "What Leighton 
says, after mentioning some literary works in terms of 
approval, may be used in reference to arts, sciences, 
commerce, and recreation, as well as literature — 
" When all is done, there is one only blessed story 
wherein our souls must dwell and take up their rest ; 
for nowhere else shall we read, ' Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.' Never," he adds, " any yet tried Him 
but found him as good as his word. To whose sweet 
embrace," he says to a Mend, ^^ I recommend you, and 
desire to meet you t'here^'* Kowhere else but in Christ 
is the world's wailing cry for peace met and answered. 
Nowhere but at the foot of his cross can the con- 
science find the quietude and tranquillity she seeks. 
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But, like Israel, how many say in reply to God's 
command — " No ; we will not return ; we will not con- 
fide in Him, who asks our confidence ; but in our- 
selves, and in the world we will put our trust. * We 
will flee upon hprses ; — ^we will ride upon the swift.' " 
So said the Jews, when trusting to Egyptian help; 
in a like spirit speak the multitude now. Those who 
take this course must reap the consequence. "If 
you will flee, you shall have fleeing enough ; though 
you ride on the swift, your pursuers shall be swifter 
still, mightier still than you." There will be no 
escape; one conquering Hand shall smite whole 
hosts ; and the conquered shall " be left as a beacon 
upon the top of a mountain, and as an ensign on a 
hni." But Jehovah, though displeased, is not implac- 
able. This warning is sent in mercy. It is uttered 
in the spirit of Him who wept over Jerusalem — " And 
therefore will the Lord wait, that he may be gracious 
unto you, and therefore will he be exalted, that he may 
have mercy upon you : for the Lord is a God of judg- 
ment : blessed are all they that wait for him." 
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SIR MATTHEW HALE; 

OR, SECULAR DILIGENCE AND SPIRITUAL FERVOUR, 

*^ Not slothliil in biusiness ; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord." 

Romans xii. 11. 

Masy think it is a hard thing to practise Christianity 
in a world like this. " Were we living in heaven, in- 
stead of upon earth,'* they are ready to say, — " were we 
angels, and not flesh and blood ; were the whole frame- 
work of society altered ; or could we get back to some 
such a condition as that in which our first parents were 
before the fSill ; could we shake off the yoke, and put 
away the burdens, and unbind the fetters and chains 
which the world has imposed and forged; then we 
might be religious according to the requirements of 
the New Testament. Or, again, were the religion of 
Christ different from what it is ; were it not so lofty 
in the aims it proposes ; so pure m the virtue it exacts ; 
did it not require such disinterestedness, benevolence, 
and self-denial; did it not cover so completely the 
whole space of life ; then we might comply with its 
demands." There is a grievous delusion here, — ^there 
must be. 
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The GkKl of reyelation is the Groi of proTidence. 
He who has giyen us the Bible, has made us and 
placed us in the world, with the fullest and most 
perfect knowledge of what we are, and what we haye 
to meet with. He has implanted within us animid 
instincts, as well as endowed us with intellect and 
moral capacities. The history of social life he fore- 
saw from the beginnmg ; he knew exactly what the 
condition of the world would be in this nineteenth 
century ; how unlike the condition of man from the 
condition of a spirit in heayen ; how unlike now from . 
what it once was. With the foresight of all this, he 
framed the gospeL The Gtod of providence is the 
God of reyelation. All the principles and duties of 
the gospel haye been propounded and enforced under 
a distinct and infallible anticipation of the weakness 
of our nature, and the temptations of our times. 
And can it be supposed that He whose skill in design 
and adaptation are so manifest in all his works — who 
makes one thing fit another with such exquisite har*- 
mony and correspondence — whose ways are so imap- 
proachably equal — ^whose rectitude throws into the 
shade the purest rectitude of man : that He should 
devise for us a religion unfitted for our temporal con- 
dition — should enact a law unsuited to the sons of 
toil? 

What beforehand, judging from the character of the 
Divine Author of the gospel, we might expect the sys- 
tem would be in relation to man, such, upon examina- 
tion, we find that it actually is. Men who fall into the 
delusion we have described, do not comprehend the 
gospeL The gospel teaches a religion just suited to 
6ueh creatures as ourselves — creatures placed in the 
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condition that we are, sustaming the relations that 
we do, and having the secular employments that we 
have. It is a religion, not for pure spirits, but for 
men; not for angels, but for beings of flesh and 
blood; not for the inhabitants of heaven, but for 
people on earth. A very great deal of what Chris- 
tianity enjoins, would be impracticable by purely 
spiritual beings. Could we ascend up to heaven, and 
become acquauited with the peculiar condition in 
which our departed friends and their angelic com- 
panions are placed, we should find that condition to 
be one for which the religion taught in this book is 
not adapted. A vast portion of this book would, of 
necessi^, remain uufiilfilled there. Nowhere could 
the gospel find full scope but here. If some angel had 
been sent forth into the universe to seek afler a world 
for which the gospel provided the fitting religion^ pro- 
bably he could not have found it till he came hither. 
As to its origin and glory, the gospel may be compared 
to an angel ^standing in the sun;" as to the territorial 
range of its commission, it may be compared to '^ an 
angel flying in the midst of heaven ;** as to the gra- 
cious mysteries of salvation, to which it points, it 
may be compared to the angels looking into the Ark 
of the Covenant ; as to the pure and holy worship 
which it enjoins, and over which it presides, it may be 
compared to the angel standing beside the altar of 
incense ; as to the hopes and aspirations which it war- 
rants and sustains, it may be compared to an angel 
at heaven's gate, saying to us, poor dusty wayfarers, 
" Come up hither." But, looking at the relations of 
the gospel to men, in the business of every-day life, 
we may regard it still as an angel (losing noting of 
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its ethereal beauty and celestial brightness) ; but then, 
it is an angel full of condescension and brotherly com- 
panionship ; an angel, mingling with us and talking 
to us — helping, and guiding, and comforting us ; an 
angel, recognising our earthly wants, and sympathiz- 
ing with us in our earthly trials, like the angel who 
came to Abraham under the trees of Mamre, and to 
Lot in his house at Sodom ; like the angel who ap- 
peared to Oman while he waa threshing wheat; like 
the angel who appeared to Zechariah in the shop of 
the four carpenters ; like the angel who touched 
Elijah asleep, and showed him a ^^ cake baken on the 
coals, and a cruse of water at his head ;" and Hke the 
angel who came to Peter in prison, and took off his 
chains, and set him free ! Thus does the religion of 
the Bible come home to us, and put itself on a leyel with 
us; entering fully into our temporal circumstances, 
temporal necessities, temporal duties, and temporal 
trials. 

Qt)d's revelation in this book is in full sym- 
pathy with man. It looks with a loving eye and a 
.Wge heart over the human family. There is some- 
thing very beautiful in the notice it takes of human 
occupations. It speaks of the ploughman ploughing 
all day to sow, and breaking the clods, and casting 
abroad the fitches, and scattering the cummin, and 
putting in the principal wheat, and the appointed 
barley and the rye in their places, and ascribes it all 
to Gh)d's instruction. It speaks of them that go down 
to the sea in ships, and do business in the mighty 
waters, ^d see God's doings in the deep. It speaks 
of, with interest, and records as noteworthy, the origin 
of human arts, naming the father of them that dwell 
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in tents, and of such as handle the harp and organ, 
and the instructor of every artificer in brass and iron. 
It dwells on the understanding which Bezaleel had 
to devise cunning works, — ^to work in gold, and in 
silver, and in brass, and in cutting of stones, and in 
carving of timber, and ascribes it all to the Spirit of 
God. It describes the busy scenes of commerce in 
the days of Solomon, when tlie ships came &om Tar- 
shish with their rich, curious, and manifold freightage. 
It takes account of professions as well as trades, of 
mental as well as manual toils; and refers to the law- 
giver, the judge, and the magistrate ; the physician, 
the lawyer, and the scribe ; to them that handle the 
pen, and separate themselves to seek and intermeddle 
with aU wisdom. To men so circumstanced and so 
employed, it adapts itself framing its counsels and 
warnings, its prohibitions and commands, accordingly. 
It takes distinct cognizance of the moral dangers to 
which our secular condition ever exposes us. It 
reminds us of our temptations to self-dependence, 
pride, ambition, and covetousness ; and by implica* 
tion, or express cautions, puts us on our guard against 
feeling, in our achievements and acquisitions, as if our 
own wisdom had done all that, and our own hand had 
gotten us all this; against thinking, with Nebulshad- 
nezzar, when he said, ''Is not this great Babylon that 
I have built?" against making gold our hope, and 
fine gold our confidence ; against the love of money, 
which is the root of all evil. It pointedly denounces 
the vices which are the bane and ruin of a business 
life — ^fraud, injustice, dishonour, falsehood; '' the short 
weight and the deceitful balance," on the part of the 
seller, and unfSur depreciation on the part of the 
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buyer, who saith, "It is naught, it is naught," and 
when he goeth his way, he boasteth. It enjoins the 
virtues which are the foundation, strength, and orna- 
ment of domestic and commercial society : " Proyide 
things honest in the sight of all men ;" "Bender to all 
their due;" "Owe no man anything;" "Be not busy 
bodies," but " study to be quiet, and to do your own 
business, and to work with your own hands;" "Do 
good unto all men;" "Be pitiful, be courteous." It 
affords just such consolation as hard-working people 
want in the midst of their losses, failures, disappoint- 
ments, and privations: Consider the lilies of the 
field; behold the fowls of the air; your heavenly 
Father careth for them ; will he not much more clothe 
and feed youi, ye of little faith ? The first preachers 
of our religion were not spirits from another sphere^ 
but men of like pursuitp, as well as of like passions, 
with others. They knew the trials of the fisherman, 
and the troubles of the tax-gatherer, and the toils of the 
tent-maker, as well as the cares of the apostle. And 
Christ himself, though he was full of Q-od-like dignity, 
wa^ also full of man-like sympathy. 

AU this shows that Christianity does not walk 
upon the high places of the universe, far away from 
the home and haunts of men. It comes down to the 
level of our lives, and stoops that it may lifb us up. 

The motto prefixed to this chapter may be taken as 
the summing up of its precepts, — " Not slothful in 
business; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord," — dili- 
gently pursuing the secular occupations to which 
Providence has called us, and, at the same time, cul- 
tivating the earnest spirit of Christian devotion. 
These are the two parts of a religious life — the two 
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broad planes of duty, — ^which, when braced together, 
make up the whole of human service. Bather, they 
are but two sides, the upper and the underside of one 
thing — one pure, bright, transparent thing— catching 
on the upper side the sunlight of heaven, and trans- 
mitting it through, and covering with effulgence, its 
inferior surface. The practicability of embodying a 
Christian life in a life of business, of discharging the 
functions of a citizen of earth, and breathing the 
temper, and sustaining the relation, and tasting the 
joys of a citizen of heaven at the same time, is to be 
inferred from our foregoing observations. But the 
practicability is not mere matter of inference : it is 
matter of fact. 

In the seventeenth century, there might have been 
seen in the Court of King's Bench at Westminster, 
one clothed in judicial costume, and occupying the 
high seat of justice, who, amidst the quaint and 
picturesque scenes and fashions of that age, incor- 
porated within himself those principles of Christian 
truth and duty which belong to all ages. Sir Matthew 
Hale has been characterized by Lord EUenborough as 
one of the greatest judges that ever sat in "West- 
minster Hall ; and by Lord Kenyon, as one of the 
greatest and best of men; while Lord Erskine 
alluded to him as a personage whose faith in Chris- 
tianity is an exalted conunentary upon its truth and 
reason, whose life was a glorious example of its 
fruits, and whose justice, drawn jfrom the pure foun- 
tain of the Christian dispensation, will in all ages be 
the subject of the highest reverence and admiration. 
These eulogiums by distinguished men, are only the 
echo of that genial praise which, ever since the 
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name of Hale became known, lias repeated and 
applauded it. 

He wBfi bom on the first of November, 1609, at 
Alderlj, in the county of Gloucester. His parents 
dying while he was young, the care of his education 
devolved on a relative, a puritan clergyman. From 
the strictness of his early training, he broke loose on 
his going to Oxford, where he plunged into dissi- 
pation, and continued his career of vice and fdly, till 
he was admitted at Lincoln* s Lm, when, summoning 
all the strength of his vigorous will, he earnestly 
devoted himself to a course of study. Still, however, 
he mingled with vicious society ; but, on one occasion, 
a boon companion, at a convivial meeting, being 
reduced by intemperance to a state of death-like 
insensibili^, Matthew Hale was overwhelmed with 
agony, and, retiring into another room, fell down on 
his knees, and prayed to God for the restoration 
of his friend, and the forgiveness of his own sin in 
encouraging such enormities. That seems to have 
been the turning-point in his history. A change was 
wrought by the grace of God, which gave a new c<Mn- 
plexioh to his after life. Piety, revealing itself in the 
consistency of a holy deportment, became habitually 
associated with the most exemplary discharge of the 
duties of his legal profession. So exemplary was his 
deportment now, and so great the patronage he 
thereby secured, that, according to a story in his 
memoirs, the probability of his rising to eminence 
became a topic of conversation: — "A draper, with 
whom, in bargaining for a new suit, he differed about 
the price, told him he should have the doth for 
nothing if he would promise him £100 when lord 
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chief justice of England. The offer was of course 
declined, but the draper lived to see his customer ad- 
vanced to that high digniiy." He speedily rose to 
eminence, was employed at the bar on some cele- 
brated occasions, was counsel for Charles i. on his 
trial, was exalted to a judgeship by Cromwdl, and 
made chief baron of the Exchequer, and then chief 
justice of the court of King's Bench, by Charles n. 
After a judicial career surpassingly illustrious, the de- 
cline of his health induced him to resign the duties 
and honours of office. "When, with some difficulty, 
the monarch was brought to acquiesce in his deter- 
mination, Sir Matthew Hale retired to Alderly, the 
place of his birth ; and there, in holy contemplation, 
spent the short remainder of his days. ^^He is gone,*' 
said Eichard Baxter, " in likelihood to die there ; nor 
is it the least of my pleasure that I have lived some years 
in his more than ordinary love and friendship, and that 
we are now waiting which shall be first in heaven, 
whither he saith he is going with full consent and acqui- 
escence in the will of a gracious God, and doubts not 
but we shall shortly live together." He had a singular 
presage of his death, and remarked that if he did not 
die on such a day (mentioning the 25th of Novem- 
ber), he should live a month longer. It proved 
exactly true. On the 25th of December, Christmas 
day, 1676 — a day he loved, and which he celebrated by 
giving utterance in verse to his grateful praise of an 
incarnate Redeemer — he exchanged the pious chants 
in which he had so often indulged, for angelic songs 
in the Sanour's presence. He was buried in the 
churchyard of his native village. 
There were circumstances in the histor7, and points 
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in the character, of Sir Matthew Hale, which it comes 
not within our purpose to notice. We allude to him 
simply as an illustration of secular diligence and 
spiritual fervour. 

As soon as he entered Lincoln's Inn, he began to 
employ sixteen hours a day in study. He determined 
to excel in his proper business. He brought all the 
powers of his mind to bear on the acquisition of that 
knowledge which would make him eminent as a 
lawyer. He made collections out of the books he 
read, carefully digested what he knew, and recorded 
his own matured reflections. In this way, before he 
was called to the bar, he composed a volume, pro- 
nounced by a brother judge to be so well done, that 
no lawyer in England could have done it better. At 
the bar, he was the model of a laborious barrister ; on 
the bench, he was the model of a laborious judge. 

Society is a great household, of which Gtod. is the 
Master. Distribution of labour, varieties of secular 
employment, are according to his will. Professions 
and trades are all spheres of Divine service, in which 
the Sovereign Proprietor employs mortals as his work- 
men. He who gives angels in heaven their work to 
do, gives the children of Adam their work to do. The 
profession, or trade, to which a man is called by his 
heavenly Lord, should be religiously regarded by him 
as having the first, of all secular claims, upon his 
diligence, earnestness, and ardour. To it he should 
levote his energies, — ^in it he should excel. The Jews 
lompared a man with a fixed employment to '^ a vine- 
yard fenced." A good comparison. A man's addvi- 
ies, within his proper calling, are not like trees, 
mattered up and down the way-Bide^ or over the 
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wilderness, where niucli of the fruit is lost ; but like 
well-planted and weU-trained vines in a garden, 
where the most is made of them, and they are aU 
husbanded and preserved. So the great Sir Matthew 
Hale felt ; and in that sphere of earthly labour which 
Gtod had assigned him, he resolved to improve the 
talents he was endowed with, — ^to do, not for his own 
sake merely, or for man's sake, but for the Lord's 
sake, his very best. And in like manner, the in- 
spired injunction to be " diligent in business," — ^thia 
voice from heaven, which speaks to every one, day by 
day, — ^which calls every morning to the tradesman as 
be goes behind the counter, — ^to the merchant, as he 
sits down at the desk, — ^to the artisan, as he enters 
the workshop, — ^this voice, which reminds them all that 
God's eye is upon them from morning to night, 
plainly intimates that they should walk in the steps 
of Hale, and strive to excel in their worldly employ- 
ment. It has been quaiutly said, that if a Christian 
be a shoe-black, he should strive to be the best shoe- 
black in the parish. Certainly he ought, — and if we 
have to weave, or to carve, or to mould, — ^if we have 
to make garments, or construct furniture, or build 
houses, — faith in our religion should impel us, in all 
these humble things, to aim at perfection, to remember 
that we are working up Q-od's materials with hands 
and heads which are G-od's gifts. The man at the 
loom, or the forge, the worker in wood and clay, 
will thus, under the influence of a desire to glorify 
him in the use of his gifts, serve and honour him 
as really and as acceptably as the Christian pastor 
or the Jewish priest. The honest, industrious, con- 
scientious, painstaking shopman and housemaid, with 
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the spirit of religion to animate all their conduct, 
wilL in one respect, be equal to the angels ; for, not 
being men-pleasers merely, but with singleness of eye 
doing all things as unto the Lord, they will be like 
those glorious and happy spirits, for they will be 
" ministers of his," and " do his pleasure.** 

Beyond the boundaries of his profession, Sir Matthew 
Hale manifested his industry. He was a great 
general reader, an intense thinker, and a voluminous 
writer. His published works are considerable; but 
he left behind him a number of manuscripts on various 
literary, philosophical, and religious subjects, still pre- 
served in Lincoln's Lin. Mathematics, natural phi- 
losophy, medicine, anatomy, surgery, ancient history, 
and chronology, besides divinity, to which he very 
largely devoted his attention, were severally subjected 
to his inquisitive research. He valued time. To him 
it waa most precious. No portion of it would* he 
waste. He had, as all right-minded men have, a reli- 
gious feeling about time. While time is ours, it is 
so only in the sense in which other things are ours. 
It IB not merely a ffift from God, but a trust from 
Gbd — a valuable investment committed to us, not 
dbsohiteh/, but in tntsteeship, — responsible, sacred' 
trusteeship. Two things are essential to the frill 
improvement of time, assiduity and method, — the occu- 
pation of ^very moment, and the wise arrangement of 
all occupations. Method without assiduity will be 
but formal idling. A man may be very systematic — 
a slave to system — ^and yet go on wasting hour after 
hour, by line and rule. Assiduity without method 
will bo but an abortive bustle. Time will be spent in 
flurried confrision ; and, with a sincere eagerness to 
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grasp it ally much will slip awaj. Assiduity and 
method presiding over time, will turn it to wonderful 
account. Such habits will create a wise economy. 
As in money, so in time, we are to look chiefly to the 
smallest portions. Take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves. Take care of 
the minutes and the hours, and years will take care 
of themselves. Gold is not found in CaHfomia for the 
most part in great masses, but in little grains. It is 
sifted out of the sand in minute particles, which, melted 
together, produce the rich ingots that excite the world's 
cupidity. So the spare pieces of time, the shreds, the 
odds and ends of time put together, may form a great 
and beautiful work. Hale wrote his contemplations 
when on his circuits. Dr. Mason Gh)od translated 
Lucretius in his carriage, while, as a physician, he rode 
from door to door. One of the chancellors of France 
penned a bulky volume in the successive intervals of 
daily waiting for dinner. Doddridge wrote his Expo- 
sitor chiefly before breakfast. Kirke White studied 
Greek, went over the nouns and verbs, as he was going 
to and from a lawyer's oflElce. Bumey learned French 
and Italian while riding on horseback. Franklin laid 
the foundations of his wonderful stock of knowledge in 
his dinner hours Imd evenings, while working as a 
printer's boy. In the Exhibition of 1851 there were 
several curious specimens of art, wrought by humble 
individuals, out of such fragments of time as they 
could secure from their regular occupations. Oh, the 
preciousness of moments ! No gold nor gems can be 
compared to them. Yet all have them ; while some 
are thereby enriched, and others leave themselves in 
poverty. The wealth of time is like the gold in the 
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mme, — ^like the gem in the pebble, — ^like the diamond 
in the deep. The mine must be worked — ^the pebble 
ground and polished — ^the deep fathomed and searched. 
There are men now to whom time is what it was to 
Hale, a fruitful field, while to others it is but a 
barren waste. Time is life's freightage, wherewith 
some men trade and make a fortune* and others 
suffer it to moulder away, or waste it in extrava- 
gance. Time is life's book, out of which some extract 
wondrous wisdom ; while others let it lie unconned, 
and then die as fools. Time is life's tree, from which 
some gather precious fruit; while others lie down 
under its shadow, and perish with hunger. Time is 
life's ladder, whereby some raise themselves up to 
honour, and renown, and glory ; and some let them- 
selves down into the deeps of shame, degradation, and 
ignominy. Time will be to us what, by our use of 
the treasure, we make it, — ^a good or an evil, a bless- 
ing or a curse. Gt)d of all time, who hast given us 
time to spend in this world in many a useful waj, 
give us wisdom, that we may know how to husband 
well thy precious gift, and render in our account of 
it at last with humility, but with honour ! 

Sir Matthew Hale was a specimen of spiritual fer- 
vour. He believed, embraced, and loved the gospel. 
He esteemed the knowledge of Christ crucified, the 
best of all knowledge. "My time," he says, "is part 
of that talent which my Maker hath put into my 
hand; and if I have consumed my time in seeking 
preferment, honour, or wealth in the world, in study- 
ing how to please myself with vain and unnecessary 
recreations, in unlawM or excessive pleasures, in un- 
lawful or immoderate curiosities, when I might have 
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been better engaged in studying the mystery of 
Christ, or my conformity to his will, or improving my 
interest in Mm, I have committed two follies at once 
I have lost my talent of time and opportunity, for 
which I am accountable, and I have lost the advantage 
which I had in hand, to improve my interest in G-od 
and favour &om him, and love to him ; and though 
my talent might have gained ten, yet at most it hath 
gained but two. Surely, when death comes, the most 
comfortable hours that can return to our memories 
will be those we spent in improving the true, and 
experimental, and practical knowledge of Christ, and 
him crucified!" 

He felt the transcendent importance of eternal 
things, and how incomparably inferior to them are 
the interests of a secular profession, however dignified. 
"Though," referring to his legal duties, " though it be 
my duty faithfully to serve in them, while I am called 
to them, and till I am called from them, yet they are 
great consumers of the little time we have here, which 
it seems to me might be better spent" (it would have 
been more in harmony with his devout taste) "in a 
pious, contemplative life, and a due" (or exclusive) 
"provision for eternity. I do not know a better 
temporal employment than Martha had, in testifying 
her love and her duty to our Saviour, by making pro- 
vision for him ; yet our Lord tells her, that though 
she was troubled about many things, one thing was 
needAil, and Mary had chosen the better part." 

The soul of this good man was inflamed with holy 
affection. "My intensest love to Q-od," ho says, "is 
my duty. I cannot exceed my proportion, — ^it is my 
wisdom ; for I fix my heart upon that which is mora 
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than worthy of my love. It is my happiness ; for I 
am joined to that which is the choicest good. The 
best of creatures is too narrow for the compass of my 
love. But in God I find an overflowing fulness which 
will fill up the intensest gaspings and outgoings of 
my soul ; a fulness that will continue to eternity and 
increase my love." 

While a pattern of legal diligence, he was a pattern 
of evangelical fervour. The study of law did not dry 
up his emotions — ^they sparkled and flowed like living 
water in the light of gospel sunshine. Thus he proved 
the practicability of blending a fervent spirit with 
secular diligence. 

The tendency of secular activity is obvious enough. 
A man who is all day engaged in business; who has to 
plunge into the flood of this world's affairs ; who has 
to contrive and plan a number of schemes for accom- 
plishing his duty ; who has as much work for his head 
as for his hands ; is conscious of the all-absorbing 
influence of such toil. It is enough, for a time, ut- 
terly to shut out the upper world, and to drown him 
completely in this lower world. And when the task of 
the day is over, the man comes home with a jaded 
mind; the scenes of business are imprinted on his 
eye afber he has left them, as the visions of day disturb 
the repose of night. The hum of excitement continues 
to pulsate on the ear of his soul, after he has detached 
himself from the office, the bank, or the market, as 
the sound of the rumbling wheels echoes through the 
traveller's brain, long after he has reached the end of 
his journey. Thoughts of business harass ; cares of 
business haunt, even when the actual work of business 
for the day is done. To tame the spirit of business 
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whQe you are in it, to exorcise the spirit of busineM 
when you have left it, — ^this is no easy matter. The 
earnest spirit of business (and men must be earnest, or 
they will do nothing), the earnest spirit of business 
must be met and controlled — ^must be suffused and 
sanctified by a still more earnest spirit of religion. 
A hollow and heartless piety can never guide such a 
business spirit as Hale possessed, and such as, in 
these days especially, all successM men must possess. 
Strength must be combined with strength ; eamesi^ 
nesB must control earnestness. Zeal must pierce into, 
and exalt, and purify zeal. Eaith in eternal things, 
in the soul, in God, in Christ, in the Spirit, in heaven, 
must be clear, eagle-eyed, seeing at a distance, looking 
through clouds and storms. Love to Gk)d must be a 
blassing fire, like that on Elijah's altar, which licked 
up the water, dust, and stones that filled the trenches. 
Say not such mighty faith, such fervent love, are 
impossible in this world of bustle, and toil, and care. 
For Hale has demonstrated that the thing was prac- 
ticable ; and so has WUliam TVilberforce ; and so has 
Mr. Hardcastle, the merchant; and so has Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, the brewer ; and so has Joseph John 
Gumey, the banker, and many more. Amidst the 
heats of secular employment, they cooled their burn- 
ing brows by opening windows that looked into 
eternity, and let in breezes that came blowing from 
the land where angels dwell. And when their souls, 
chariot wheels were ready to catch fire by the friction 
of their secular activity, faith in other things, and love 
to other things, was like cold water dropping down to 
prevent the flame. The world did not carry them 
away — did not overpower, and cc>nquer, and bum 
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them up. They remained, after all, masters of the 
world and of themselves, through the constant faith 
they had, that they were the servants of G-od and of 
Christ. 

Hale used the proper means for blending a fervent 
spirit with secular diligence. He studied and laid up 
in his soul the truths of the Bible. " Blessed be God,' ' 
said he, in one of his letters of advice, " he hath given 
us the copy of his will in his great letter of declara- 
tion, the books of the Old and New Testament. Tou 
must value it as the greatest jewel you can have." 
The Bible was to that great lawyer infinitely more 
than all the statutes of the realm, and whole libraries 
of jurisprudence. His delight was in the law of the 
Lord, and in his law did he meditate day and night. 
He abounded in prayer. "I have endeavoured to 
husband this short, uncertain, important talent — ^time 
— as well as I could, by dedicating and setting apart 
some portion to prayer and reading of thy word, 
which I have constantly and peremptorily observed, 
whatever occasions interposed." He honoured the 
sabbath. ''Though my hands and mind have been 
as full of secular business, both before and since I was 
a judge, as it may be any man's in England ; yet I 
never wanted time in my six days to ripen myself for 
the employments I had to do, though I borrowed not 
one minute from the Lord's-day. I peremptorily 
resolved never to make a breach upon the Lord's-day, 
which I have strictly observed for above thirty years." 
He loved and regularly frequented the house of 
Q-od. "The last year of his being in London," says 
Burnet, " he always came to the chapel of the Bolls 
where I preached ; and in my life I never saw so much 
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grayitj tempered with sweetness.** Baxter bears tea* 
timony to his devout demeaaour at church. And 
when, during his last illness, it was proposed to ad- 
minister to him the Lord's Supper at home, " No,*' 
said he ; ** my heavenly Father has prepared a feast 
for me, and I will go to my Father's house to partako 
of it." He lived conscientiously, and by rule. He 
resolved every morning to Hft up his heart to Grod, 
to renew his covenant in Christ, to receive him a&esh, 
and pay him allegiance, and to set a watch over his 
own infirmities and passions. He resolved to serve 
Gk)d in his ordinary calling, and not to overlay himself 
with more business than he could bear; — ^to mingle 
somewhat of Good's immediate service in every day. 
He resolved to be moderate in all his refreshments 
and recreations. He resolved, if alone, to beware of 
wandering, vain, and lustful thoughts — ^to view the 
evidences of his salvation, the state of his soul, the 
coming of Christ, and his own mortality. He resolved 
in company to do good, and beware of leaving an ill 
impression. Finally, he resolved every evening to 
cast up the accounts of the day — ^to beg pardon for 
what was amiss — ^to seek more vigilance — ^and to bless 
the supporting grace and mercy of God. 

By such means this holy man walked with God. 
In no part of the great universe is any being fervently 
devout hy (wcident. Everywhere, even in heaven, 
creatures are devout jfrom purpose, design, endeavour 
Eminently is this true on earth ; no man ever happened 
to be religious. 

Judge Hale reaped the benefit of mingling fervour 
of spirit with diligence in business. He was not di- 
ligent in spite of his religion, but because of it. He 
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felt he was all the better lawyer and judge for 
being a Chnstian. " I can call my own experience,'' 
he says, " to witness, that even in the external actions, 
occurrences and incidents of my whole life, I was 
never disappointed of the best guidance and direction, 
when, in humility and a sense of my own deficiency, 
I have implored the secret direction and guidance of 
Divine Wisdom." And he appeals to others, whether 
those counsels and purposes had not best answered 
which had been adopted afber a humble invocation 
for Divine aid. He found that prayer gave a '^ tincture 
of devotion" to all secular employments; that ''it 
was a Christian chemistry, converting those acts which 
are materially natural and civil, into acts truly and 
formaUy religious, whereby all life is rendered inter- 
pretatively a service to Almighty Qt)d." He dis- 
covered in habitual devotion what Herbert calls "^ the 
elixir" of life— 

"This is the famous stone 
That tometh all to gold ; 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told." 

And amidst the cares, and troubles, and vexations, 
and sorrows of secular life, his fervent spirit was a 
consolation and a joy ; '' a sun that gave light in the 
midst of darkness, a fortress that kept safe in the 
greatest danger, that never could be taken unless self- 
betrayed." He found the fear of Gk)d, like the tree 
put by Moses into the waters: it cures, he says, 
the disorders and uneasiness of all conditions. A 
conscience Aill of peace he pronounces " a Goshen to 
and within itself, when the rest of the world without 
and round about a mai! is like an Egypt for plagoei 
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and darkness." To lose this, he said, is like Samson, " to 
lose the lock wherein, next to Qx)d, our strength lieth." 
And in all the circum'stances and employments of 
life, whether counted mean or honourable by man, 
fervent religion will be our helper ; because it incul- 
cates the habits, and breathes the dispositions, and 
enjoins the virtues which are favourable to our earthly 
welfare; because it makes us chaste, sober, and in- 
dustrious ; because it gives us self-control and inspires 
decision ; and because, by destroying a taste for dissi- 
pating and expensive amusements, it leaves so m,uch 
the more energy and attention for life's lawful occu- 
pations. And, if the man in the ermine robefeelsreligion 
to be a comfort to him, surely the man in the coarse 
woollen garment does the same. If the rich and the 
noble find it a blessing, so must the poor and obscure. 
How it helps a man to suffer and to toil 1 How it 
calms his temper and soothes his spirit! How it 
heals his wounds and anoints him with joy ! " His 
tool slipped," says Malan, in his beautifid tract. The 
Watchriaker of Geneva, " his tool slipped, and the 
work was spoiled ; he repeated the attempt, and again 
he was luisuccessful. A slight and momentary ex- 
pression of trouble appeared on his countenance ; but 
the cloud soon passed away. He clasped his hands, 
and looked upward, while his lips moved as if uttering 
a silent and fervent prayer ; the expression of trouble 
disappeared — he resumed his work." And so many 
a good man, in his cottage or workship, aipidst the 
spoiling of his work, or the breaking of his tools, or the 
anger of his master, or the losing of his employment, or 
the cries of his children, or the sorrows of his wife, or 
the siciknesB of his body, or the trouble of his sOul, 

o 
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finds prajor in the secret of peace. And in manifold 
wajs does religion bless the poor man in his pilgrim-^ 
age. Faith is a rod, with ^^ch he deaves Bed Seas 
of difficulty ; and Gk)d's word is a pillar of cloud by 
day, and of fire by night, amidst the rocks of a sandy 
wilderness. And sabbaths are wells of water, and 
ordinances are beautiful and shady palm trees ; and 
prayer brings down manna every morning; and the 
sight of the cross heals the bite of fiery serpents ; and 
hope is a spy going beforehand, to bring back the 
clusters of Eshcol. And then, at last, G-od's presence 
is as the ark in the midst of the river ; and the pilgrim 
passes dry shod into '' the land that floweth with milk 
and honey." 

Diligent in business, and fervent in spirit — ^not by 
secular diligence alone, such as belongs to some 
worldly men — not by spiritual fervour alone, such as 
may belong to disembodied souls in heaven ; but by 
both united are the men on earth to serve the Lord. 
Bo did the patriarchs, and the kings of old. So did 
Peter, and Paul, and the apostles. So did the early 
Christians. So did Hale, and Fenelon, and Wilber- 
force, and all the rest, serve their great Lord and 
Master. We cannot serve him as angels serve him. 
We have a service of our own, taught by revelation 
and providence, and approved and honoured by G-od's 
blessing. " I know him," he said of Abraham, ^ I 
know him, that he will command his household am! 
his children after him." As if he had said, '' Abraham 
I can trust ; on Abraham I can depend ; he is a faith- 
fill servant ; he will do all my will." So Q-od knows 
all his true servants, who in this busy world are busy, 
not se much for themselves as, for him. He trusts 
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them with the honour of his cause, with the treasures 
of his religion, >»ith the affairs of his kingdoir. " And 
they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that 
day when I make up my jewels ; and I will spare them, 
as a man spareth his own son that serveth him." 

Whether, then, we be rich or poor, high or low, 
professional men or men in trade, let us inquire, on 
the one hand, Are we avoiding the miserable enthu- 
siasm involved in the notion, that religion exempts us 
from secular duties, and Providence will take care of 
us, while we take no care of ourselves ? and, on the 
other hand. Are we eschewing the still more miserable 
enthusiasm, of devoting all the energies of the soul to 
secular things, taking care of the world, but leaving the 
soul to perish ? Are we honestly and conscientiously 
filling up the duties of our temporal vocation, and at 
the same time, by faith in Jesus, and in reliance upon 
the Spirit, giving all diligence to make our calling 
and election sure? Is the whole and entire sum of 
human life in our regard, over-arched by the authority 
of Gk)d, and in our practice inspired by loving obedi- 
dience to that authority ? 

The time is short ; the day is far spent ; the night 
is at hand. We are very near a world where the 
inhabitants serve the one ever-living Lord, in a nobler 
form than we can do. The service of heaven is 
better, brighter, more imalloyed, more glorious, more 
happy, more perfect than the service on earth. But 
this prepares for that — the lower for the higher — ^the 
meaner for the more dignified. By waiting on our 
Master, and fulfilling his behests outside his palace 
gate, we shall be fitted in due time to enter in and 
minister before his throne. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE HONOURABLE ROBERT BOYLE; 

OR, THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

'* The works of the Lord are great^ sought out of all them that 
have pleasure therem," Psalm cxi. 2. 

Wb may safely assert, that in no ancient book are 
there manifestations of sympathy with nature, com- 
parable with those contained in Scripture. The 
Greeks were more in love with art, history, and ab- 
stract speculation, than with the world of wonders 
which Q-od had spread around them.* The Romans 
were more devoted to the realities of every-day life, 

• Humboldt, in his " Cosmos," notices the Greek wiant of sympathy 
with the bettutiful in nature. Broad statements on the subject, however, 
require to be qualified. Becker, in his " Charicles," gives a striking 
example from Plato, of a Greek description of natural scenery. But 
he adds " No doubt it is true, as MUller observes, that the Greek 
mind was not much addicted to viewing nature with a romantic eye, 
and no author of the latter age has attempted a landscape : which well 
agrees with their utter neglect of landscape painting. The Greek 
wanted that deep and warm perception of the charms of inanimate 
nature : and it is clear that Plato's enthusiasm for natural scenery 
was looked on as strange and uncommon by the ancients." — 
OtaricUs, p. 88. 

The extract from Plato, then, is of the nature of an exception, which 
confirms the rule 
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than to any of the subjects of Grecian study, and 
did but little appreciate objects of Divine creation. 
The Overmans, in their early works, appear imbued 
with a vivid admiration of the physical universe, 
and in this respect far surpass the classic nations ; 
but the sacred writers as much exceed them as in 
this respect they exceed others. What is there in 
pagan authors to be compared with the description of 
natural productions in the book of Job? or with the 
survey of the entire universe in the 104th Psalm ? "We 
are astonished, as Humboldt says, to see within the com- 
pass of a poem of such small dimensions, the heavens 
and the earth drawn with a few grand strokes. And 
this is perfectly indisputable, that nowhere in ancient 
literature, except in the Bible, is there any sympathy 
with nature, pervaded by the love and adoration of 
the Q-od of nature. "Nature is portrayed, not as 
self-subsisting, or glorious in her own beauty, but 
ever in relation to a higher, an ov«r-ruling, a spiritual 
power. The Hebrew bard ever sees in her the living 
expression of the omnipotence of God in the works of 
the visible creation." This can be said of no other 
writers. The Bible is eminently adapted to inspire a 
love for the study of nature, as the work of God. A 
man cannot catch the spirit of this volume, cannot 
have his soul imbued with the colouring of inspired 
descriptions of creation, and filled with the music of 
its songs in praise of creation, without turning an 
intensely curious and discerning eye upon God's 
works, so fair and wonderful. Accordingly, the Bible, 
when ciT<3ulated among Gentiles, actually produced a 
taste for the contemplation of nature, which did not 
exist before, — of which the writings of the fathen 
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afford proofs and illustrations. Viewed in this light, 
their works form a new chapter in the history of litera- 
ture. Physical science, it is true, was discountenauced 
in certain places at one period of the middle ages, but 
that was the result of causes quite distinct &om the 
study of the Bible; and it should be remembered, that; 
since the Scriptures have been translated and freely 
used, the love of nature, and the study of nature — ^the 
poetry of nature, and the philosophy of nature — ^have 
attained an unexampled height. 

llie Bible, doubtless, will ever continue to animate 
and purify the poet and phUosoplier ; but it is to be 
remarked, that, while it contains so much of the 
poetical in reference to the works of Qt)d, it does not 
exhibit the philosophicaL It is adapted to excite a 
relish for scientific inquiry ; it guards inquirers against 
undevout habits ; it teaches them humility and rever- 
ence ; it inculcates the lesson, that " the things that 
are made'* declare their Maker's "eternal power and 
Qodhead ;" but it does not offer, nor does it profess 
to offer, any theory of the universe, any scientific 
development of its laws. Its object is to instruct 
men in the knowledge of salvation; and with this 
gracious purpose in view, according to a historical 
method of development, it. turns not aside to classify 
the &cts, or reveal the causes, of natural phenomena. 
Science, like art, and political government, is left to 
be excogitated by the mind of man. It is a human 
work. It is what man can build up in the course 
of time. It is a temple for the construction of 
which he is competent. But the facts and truths 
of a sinner's religion could be known only through 
a revelation. Without it, they must have evei 
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lemained "hidden," as they really were for ages 
and generations before 6od taught them. While 
the sacred writers do not take up science as coming 
within their province, they do indicate that they 
were guided in their compositions by a superior, a 
Divine intelligence, which knew vastly more than it 
thought fit to disclose. The Bible has been well 
compared to what might be expected from a philo- 
sopher, Newton, for example, in speaking to children, 
" He would undoubtedly not pretend to instruct them 
in science, but on the one hand, nothing in his com- 
munications would contradict its principles ; and oo 
the other, much of what he said would show that 
what he was silent about, he yet thoroughly under- 
stood. In proportion as their own mental powers 
unfolded, they would, with admiration, discover under 
ther reserve and simplicity of his language much con- 
cealed wisdom, learned and acute observation, turns of 
phrase and expressions, which harmonized with flEhcts, 
to them at the time unknown, but with which he had 
himself been long familiar." All that can be con- 
ceived necessary in a revelation of religion, as it 
regards science, is, that it should be capable of a fair 
grammatical interpretation, in harmony with' the facts 
brought to light by the latter; and that here and 
there indications should be found of* a prescience 
which embraced them all. Now, this is precisely 
the case with the Bible. It exactly meets the antici- 
pations of enlightened reason ; it fulfils the conditions 
which, d priori, argument might convince us were 
requisite. 

The connection between religion and science, and 
the right spirit in which the whole study of the latter 
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should be carried on, form a subject of primary im- 
portance in the present day. An acquaintance with 
science, to some extent, is now ahnost universal. The 
great discoveries of modem times have been so sim- 
plified as to come within the apprehension of all 
intelligent persons. They are explained in lectures 
and elementary books : references to them everywhere 
abound. The Christian philosopher, then, is a phase 
of character which ought not to be omitted. Though 
there are other names more illustrious in the annals 
of British science than the Honourable Eobert Boyle ; 
though his genius might be somewhat overrated by 
his contemporaries; yet, that he attained high emi- 
nence in the study of natural philosophy, especially in 
the chemical branches; that as an industrious experi- 
mentalist he has been rarely or ever equalled, seem 
beyond dispute.* "What has commended Boyle to our 
notice in this volume is, the ample information we 

* Boyle's indnstry Ib admitted on all hands : the only difference of 
opinion relates to its results. Mr. Brand says, '* Boyle has left volu. 
minoos proofs of his attachment to scientific porsoits; but his expe- 
riments are too miscellaneous and desultory to have afforded either 
brilliant or useful results." — " He who would do justice to Boyle's sci- 
entific character must found it rather upon the indirect benefits which 
he conferred, than upon any immediate aid which he lent to science." — 
Supp. Ency, Brit. — But M. Libes, in his " Hist. Phil, du Progris de la Phy 
tique** devotes a chapter to the ' progres de la physique entre les mains 
de Boyle,* and states that the air-pump as used by him became a new 
machine, and that it is impossible to follow him without being struck 
at the greatness of his resources for eliciting the secrets of nature. 
The discovery of the propagation of sound by the air, of the absorbing 
power of the atmosphere, of the elastic force and combnstive power of 
steam, the approximation to the weight of the air, the discovery of 
the reciprocal attraction of the electiified and non-electrified bodies, 
are mentioned as additions to science. A writer in the Penny 
Cyshptedia observes that between the characters implied in the two 
preceding authorities, we have no doubt the true one. " The science of 
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possess of his emineiit piety, exceeding what we have ^ 
in conned ion with any other name of great scientific 
eolehrity. 

The incidents of his life were few. He was bom 
in 1626, the year in which the great Lord Bacon 
died, some sparks of whose genius, without any of the 
stains of his vices, might be said to fall upon the 
soul of the infant philosopher. Several hair-breadth 
escapes, which he notices in his Autobiography, with 
gratitude to G-od, marked his early days. Sent to 
Eton School when only eight, and while the famous 
Sir Henry "Wotton was provost, he devoted himself 
to learning with an extraordinary diligence which 
betokened his subsequent distinction. In 1638, he 
set out upon a tour, and residence abroad, which 
lasted five years; and besides aflbrding him most 
valuable advantages for mental improvement, pro- 
duced in him a spiritual change of incalculable im- 
portance. While staying in the fine old town of 
Geneva, he was startled one night by a tremendous 
thunder-storm, which seemed like a harbinger of the 
judgment-day. Though of virtuous life, he says that 
" Christ was asleep in his conscience, as He once was 

mechanics mast have originally stood to chemistry mncli in the same 
relation as the ohjects of botany to those of mineralogy : the first 
presenting tliemselves, the second to be sought for. The mine was 
to be found as well as worked; and every one who sunk a shaft 
diminished the labour of his successors, by showing at least one 
place where it was not In this point of view, it is impossible to 
Mf to what degree of obligation chemistry is to limit its acknowledge 
ments to Boyle. Searching every inlet which phenomena presented, 
trying the whole material world in detail, and with a disposition to prize 
an error prevented, as much as a tiuth discovered, it cannot be told 
haw many were led to that which does exist, by the prenous warning 
«f Boylc^ as to that which does not."— Penny Cyclo. Art " Boyle." 
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aaleep in a ship, and be must now be waken bj a 
storm." "Whereupon," he adds, "the consideration of 
my unpreparedness for judgment, and the hideousness 
of being surprised in an imfit condition, made me 
resolve, that if my fears were that night disappointed, 
all my farther additions to my life should be more 
religiously and watchfully employed." l?he morning 
came, and a serene, cloudless sky returned, when he 
ratified his determination so solemnly, that from that 
day he dated his conversion. l?here is something 
striking and appropriate in a philosopher being awak- 
ened to spiritual life by a storm. From his return to 
England to the end of his days, he appears to have 
been engaged in study. " His chemical experiments 
date from 1646. ' He was one of the first members of 
the invisible college, as he calls it, which has since 
become the Eoyal Society. The rest of his public life 
is little more than the history of his printed works."* 
He finished his course of intellectual labour, and en- 
tered the celestial abodes of intelligence, on the 30th 
of December, 1691. 

The first thing which strikes us in the character of 
Boyle is the profound veneration for the Divine 
Being which pervaded all his philosophical pursuits. 

It is moumftd to think of the undevout spirit in 
which many a scientific man will examine nature. 
He will point his telescope to the heavens, and search 

• After yarioas journeys to his Irish estates, he settled at Oxford in 
1654, where he remained till 1688. Here his Life states him to have 
invented the air-pump, which is not correct, though he made consi- 
derable improvements in it. " When he left Oxford, he took up his 
abode with Lady Ranelagh, in London, and in 1663 was one of th* 
first council of the newly-incorporated Boyal Society." — Penny Cpclo, 
Art. "Boyle." 
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out the stars, and study the principles of celestial 
mechanics, without one pious thought of the glory of 
Him who maketh Orion and Pleiades, and leadeth forth 
"Arcturus with his sons." He will dig into the 
earth, and analyse its strata, lay open the vein of the 
rock, and spread out the relics of the fossil, without 
adverting to His eternity who existed in the begin- 
ning, of old, or ever the earth was. He will wander 
on the shore of the wide sea, and pick up and classify 
its beautiful shells, without one thought of the 
Mind which designed and executed those elegant 
forms, and dappled them with their soft colours. He 
will roam through woods and gardelis, and gather 
flowers and plants, and arrange his horttts siceuSy 
without recognising His goodness who has created 
them all, and given them to deck the earthly habita- 
tion of man, and to sweeten it with their fragrance. 
He will examine the laws of air and fluids, and the 
chemical properties of all kind of substances, and 
their uses and applications, without seeing anywhere 
the wisdom of Him who in all these things develops 
his marvellous methods of adaptation. He wjU dissect 
the human frame — ^uncover and inspect the curious 
apparatus of veins, muscles, and bones — ^without ever 
doing homage to the skill of the Divine Contriver by 
whom mortals are thus "fearfully and wonderfully 
made.'* A very different man indeed was Eobert 
Boyle. " I must needs acknowledge," he says, " that 
when with bold telescopes I survey the old and newly- 
discovered stars and planets that adorn the upper 
region of the world ; and when with excellent micro- 
scopes I discern in otherwise invisible objects the inim- 
itable subtlety of nature's curious workmanship; and 
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when, in a word, by the help of anatomical knives, 
and the light of chemical furnaces, I study the book ol 
nature, and consult the glosses of Aristotle, Epicurus, 
Paracelsus, Harvey, Helmont, and other learned expo- 
sitors of that instructive volume, I find myself often- 
times reduced to exclaim with the psalmist, '' O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thyu 
made them all.' And when I have been losing myself 
in admiration of what I imderstand not, but enough 
to admire, and not to comprehend, I am often obliged 
to interrupt or break off my inquiries by applying to 
the works of Grod's creation the expression used by 
St. Paul of those of His providence, ' Oh the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of Gt)d ! 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out ! ' ** To the same effect is the sentiment with 
which he concludes the articles of his will in reference 
to the Boyal Society, " praying that they, and all other 
searchers into physical truths, may cordially refer their 
attainments to the glory of the Q-reat Author of nature, 
and to the comfort of mankind." His common con- 
versation on scientific subjects indicated that this was 
the bent and purpose of his own spirit. To apply to 
the subject a figure in his writings, he regarded the 
works of nature like Elijah's fiery chariot, pure and 
bright, and of the noblest materials, meant by Gt)d to 
carry up the worshipper to Him. It waa to be ascribed 
to his profound veneration for the Maker of all, and 
not to any narrow superstition as to words and sounds, 
that he made it a practice (which an intimate friend of 
twenty years' standing never knew him to violate) to 
make a manifest pause and stop in his conversation, 
ere he pronounced the holy and reverend name of the 
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Most High, The name of God was to him as the 
burning bush before which Moses put off his shoes, 
feeling the spot he stood upon was holy ground. He 
knelt down in the vestibule before he passed through 
the temple, thus rebuking many for their irreverence 
in conversational ramblings, when they tread in the 
vicinity of awful mysteries, and pass imder the shadow 
of solemn names, with lightness of mind and flippancy 
of speech — ^when they can speak of Q-od, and Christ, 
and redemption, as if they were common things; espe- 
cially when they dare to dishonoiu? words suggestive of 
the holiest thought, with jests and puns, for the sake 
of raising a laugh, and gaining credit for a piece of 
miserable wit, a scrap of contemptible humour. Terms 
are not to be mistaken for what they denote: to con- 
found them, and worship the word for the thing sig- 
nified, is superstition; but he who thinks to sever 
their connection, so as to play with the one without 
offence to the other, is in great danger of. the guilt of 
profanity. 

Yet after the most earnest attempts to honour Q-od, 
by rearing an altar to his praise out of the works of 
his hands, or by inscribing his ineffable name in our 
hearts, how poor, and weak, and intrinsically value- 
less are men's best performances ! " It may be,' ' Boyle 
remarks, " that the praises we pay to Q-od procure us 
some from men; yet the zealousness of our endeavours, 
and the applause that others entertain them with, 
may perhaps tempt us to think, that because we have 
surpassed ourselves, we have equalled oiu* theme. But, 
alas! how widely have we been mistaken! No; when 
we have employed the loftiest hyperboles, and ex- 
hausted all the celebrating topics and figures of 
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rhetoric, — wlien we have dressed metaphysical abstrac- 
tions in poetical raptures, — ^when we have ransacked 
whatever things are most excellent among the creatures, 
and having defecated them, and piled them up together^ 
have made that heap but a rise to take our soaring- 
flight from, — ^when we have summed up, and left be- 
neath our expressions all that we are here wont to ac- 
knowledge above them ; nay, when instructed as well 
as inflamed, and transported by that inaccessible light 
fchat is inhabited by what we adore, we seem raised 
and elevated above aU that is mortal, and above our- 
selves, and say things that nothing else could either 
inspire or merit ; even then, I say, those expressions 
which any otherwise employed would be hyperboles, 
do but express otir devotion, not the Divine Object 
of it, and declare how much we honour him, rather 
fchan what he is." 

Eobert Boyle was a firm believer in revelation. It 
is very touching, and productive of reflections which 
may well draw tears, to think of an elegant and active 
mind, combined with a heart full . of amiable senti- 
ments and warm aflections, investigating and admir- 
ing the works of Gk)d, and blending with beautiful 
descriptions of nature the language of adoration 
addressed to God himself, but, withal, neglecting the 
precious instructions of that inspired volume which 
has been given to us sinners for our guidance into the . 
paths of salvation. Through the aisles of nature's 
spacious fane he walks, admiring the architecture, 
praising the power and skill that built it, but never 
sitting down to study the book which the Builder has 
written, in which He describes the edifice, and explains 
its history, uses, and future destiny, and points out 
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where treasureB may be found within it of the richest 
value, and tells where the key is kept that unlocks 
them aU. It is not the bold materialist we are think- 
ing o^ the irreverent sceptic, or the scoffing infidel 
but the humble and loving philosopher, who neglects 
Ghristianitj rather than opposes it, — ^who never says 
the gospel is not true, — ^who never even asks, Is it 
false ? but passes it by in silence. You may read his 
books, and listen to his conversation, over which there 
sometimes gathers what looks as if it were the glow 
of piety, but you meet nowhere with a word that 
indicates there is a Bible in the world. By a strange 
spiritual disease, the eye of his soul, which discerns 
so clearly, and sparkles so lovingly, when it looks on 
other things, becomes blind and dull the moment it 
comes opposite the Bible. A moral malady has 
afflicted him, unparalleled in physical complaints. It 
is not a partial blindness in reference to aU objects, 
but a total blindness in relation to one, with sharp- 
sightedness in reference to all the rest. Some cause 
which works within, draws over the eye a film, when 
that which above everything else is glorious invites 
his gaze. There is, after aU, in him " a carnal mind at 
enmity with God," not with the God he sees in nature, 
but with God who shows himself in revelation ; not 
with a Q^d of wisdom and power, but with a God of 
holiness ; — not with a God beneficent in providence, 
but with a G^d rich in redeeming grace. Delicate 
may be the texture of the blinding film, but in it 
there surely must be, closely woven, threads of pre- 
judice and pride. We know no character more affect- 
ing to contemplate — ^iione regarding whom we have a 
more deep concern — ^none for whose enlightenment 
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we more earnestly pray — none the consciousness of 
whose disease we are more anxious to awaken. And 
gladly do we hasten to place in contrast with it the 
character of the Christian philosopher exemplified in 
the life of Boyle, and many others. 

He felt he wanted another teacher besided nature — 
that he needed not merely a revelation, but the 
gospel. From creation he turned to the Scriptures 
The observation of the outer and inner world im- 
pressed him with a conviction of the existence of a 
Supreme Power on which he was dependent, and of 
moral relations to that Power, — ^relations which con- 
science made him feel were out of joint ; but how to 
secure, reconciliation, purity, and peace, he was well 
assured he could learn only from God's own word. 
He knew what science could do, and what science 
could not do. He knew how far natural theology 
could carry him, and where revelation must take him 
up, or he must be lost. He knew that reason might 
show him he wanted salvation, but that only the 
gospel could show him the Saviour. 

The style of Scripture he admired, and has written, 
with the feelings of a tasteful critic, on the subject ; but 
it was the substance of Scripture, as a communication 
of Redeeming Love, that gave it, in his estimation, its 
chief value. He knew that it is like Aaron' s breastplate, 
in that it is decked with jewels, and enriched ^"ith fair 
embroidery of gold, and blue, and purple, and scarlet ; 
but what ennobles it far above the flaming gems and 
cunning workmanship is the insertion, in the midst, of 
God's own oracle — ^the Urim and Tliummim — ^where- 
in the Holy One vouchsafes to reveal himself to 
moHals, in ans^rer to the question, " What must I do 
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to be saved?" The excellence of Scripture was a 
favoiirite theme with him; he dwelt on it with a 
glowing heart, a rich flmcj, an exuberant diction. 
The authority of Scripture he held to be supreme in 
all that relates to morals and religion. He did not go 
to the Bible for his physical science, because Ood 
had not laid it up for him there, but he went to it for 
" the words of eternal Hfe," since for these there was 
no other source to which he could go. Other books 
he loved and studied, but here was the peerless volume. ' 
The Bible among other books he looked on as "a 
diamond among precious stones, — ^as the most spark- 
ling, aptest to scatter Hght, — ^as the most solid, and 
aptest to make impressions." 

And though he did not gather science &om the 
Bible, yet in the spirit of the Bible he carried on the 
pursuits of science. He remembered that the Grod of 
both was one, — ^that He who inspired histories, and 
psalms, and prophecies, and epistles, was He who made 
stars and flowers, and that the works of his hands 
never look so fair as when studied in the light of his 
word. Nature is not so much a book by which we 
can find out Gk)d, as a book from which we may 
gather illustrations of what God is, having learned his 
perfections from his revealed truth. It is said of Arch- 
bishop Usher, when he grew old, and spectacles could 
not help his failing sight, that a book was dark except 
beneath the strongest light of the windows. And the 
aged man would sit against the casement, with his 
outspread volume before him, till the sunshine flitted 
to another opening, when he would change his place, 
and put himself again under the brilliant rays ; and 
BO he would move about with the light, till the day 

H 
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was done, aod his Btadies ended. And truljy we may 
nj our weak eyes will not suffice to make out the in- 
scription on the page of nature, unless we hold it up 
in a Diyine light, — ^unless we get near the window of 
Scripture, where God pours in upon us the radiance 
of his Spirit. And wherever it shines let us follow it ; 
knowing that nowhere but in its illumination can 
we study the spiritual meanings of nature so welL 

Boyle was convinced of the reconcilableness of reason 
and religion. It is a thing dishonourable to Qod ana 
mischievous to man, to represent reason and religion as 
antagonistic, since Gbd is the giver of both ; and most' 
persons feel, in spite of all sophistry to the contrary, 
that they ought to be in harmony with both. Some 
of the Mends of revelation are here at &ult, as well 
as its enemies. They give in to the supposition, that 
reason and revelation move in perfectly distinct and 
opposite spheres, and have no connection and corres- 
pondence. Both agree in disjoining the two things ; 
and whUe the infidel says, " Beligion is irrational, and 
must therefore be abandoned," some well-meaning 
Christians affirm, that ''reason is irreligious, and 
must therefore be abjured." And thus the two 
daughters of heaven whom Gk)d has sent down on 
the earth to be our guides and friends, are severed 
from each other, and each, in turn, sent into banish- 
ment ; whereas, when rightly considered, the relation 
and friendship between the two are apparent. Every 
truly Christian philosopher must see this. Boyle has 
vritten a book on it, and demonstrated the point. 
We cannot follow him through the argument, but, 
with the impression of his course of thought upun oiir 
minds, we would observe : — 
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1. That Diyine religion must be separated from its 
corruptioiis ; that what man lias taught must not 
be confounded with wliat Gk>d has taught ; that human 
systems must not be put in place of the original reve- 
lation ; that glosses on Scripture must not be token 
for Scripture itself. 

2. That reason, too, must be separated from its cor- 
ruptions; that its teachings are not to be learned 
from particular schools and particular men ; that what 
goes by the name of philosophy is not always the 
same thing as common sense ^ that a narrow mind, a 
prejudiced mind^ a proud mindy a vicious mind, a 
mind at enmiiy with revelation, is no true orade of 
reason, but a false and perjured witness. 

3. That religion must be taken as a tohole^ and 
reason must be taken as a whole; that the whole 
teaching of the one must be studied, and the whole 
teaching of the other ; that a part of reason must not 
be arrayed against a portion of religion, but the en- 
tire compasB of them both be brought together. 

4. That when this is so done, — ^when pure religion 
and pure reason are compared, — ^when in their entire- 
ness they are contemplated in connection, it will be 
found that religion is much larger than reason ; that 
they may be compared to two circular planes, the one 
of immensely vaster circumference than the other; 
that, consequently, many parts of religion are beyond 
reason — deeper than reason — ^loftier than reason; 
that there is a border round the edge of religion, 
which reason does not touch ; that when the former 
surpasses the latter there is no opposition, but that 
where they come within a common measurement, there 
they agree, — there they oorrespond, — there they fit 
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and cohere together as exactly as two planes with 
polished surfaces. Within a certain degree, the cor- 
respondence <^ reason and religion may be demon- 
strated, the perfect reasonableness of Christianitj 
may be shown. From principle to principle, duty to 
du^, institute to institute, we may go on making our 
appeal to the unsophisticated understanding, in the 
apostle's words, '' I speak as unto wise men, judge ye 
what I say." And if what we can understand be 
reasonable, we may conclude that the rest is reason- 
able. " If," as Boyle says, " Gtod vouchsafes to dis- 
coyer to us, in respect of his nature and attributes, 
what we cannot know without his information ; and 
since we know that whatever he says must be true, we 
have more reason to believe what he says of himself, 
and divine things, than what we should be able to 
guess at about them by the analogy of things of an 
infinitely distant nature." 

Were revelation explicit on mysterious points, and 
were reason correspondingly enlarged, no doubt things 
now deemed contradictory would be reconcilable, 
even as, to use a very familiar illustration, the expla- 
nations of science to an adult mind make it plain 
that a piece of black charcoal and a brilliant diamond 
are (paradoxical as it may appear), in essence, one 
and the same. 

In contemplating Boyle as a Christiaji philosopher, 
it is important further to observe, that he submitted 
his heart and life to the influence of Christianity. 
His own writings, and the testimony of his biogra- 
phers, evince his evangelical piety. He was neither a 
rationalist nor a nominal Christian, but a sincere 
and devout believer in the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
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received in the spirit of a little child the saying, "wor- 
thy of all acceptation." He felt that men had dis- 
pleased Grod, and forfeited all right and natiyral pos- 
sibility to happiness,^ and rejoiced that " restless love 
could not be quiet till it had set Omniscience on work 
to contrive expedients," and find out a way to reconcile 
his justice and his mercy, in reconciling, sinners to 
himself. He welcomed into his heart Him who came 
to lay down his life even for his enemies, ** like the kind 
balsam-tree, whose healing wounds weep sovereign 
l)alm to cure those who made them;" and well he 
knew, and well he said, that the grand condition of 
our felicity is our belief ;^" that Christ is disposed to 
make us happy on terms not only so honourable to 
him, but so advantageous to us, that, possibly, faith 
itself would scarcely be exacted as requisite to our 
happiness, but that the condition does increase the 
benefit, by vouchsafing us bold and eaply anticipations 
of it ; for faith, being the substance of things hoped 
for, and evidence, or conviction, of things not seen, 
wafts our joys to this side of the grave, — ^bows heaven 
down to us, till our freed spirits can soar up to heaven, 
and does us such service as the Jewish spies did to 
their countrymen, by bringing them over to this side 
Jordan, into the wiWemess, some of the pleasant and 
delicious fruits of the blest land of promise." 

His practical piety, his obedience to Christian law 
in the cultivation of evangelical graces and virtues, 
and his patient submission to the Divine disposal in 
times of trial and trouble, are largely attested by his 
biographers ; — thus showing that he strove ta realize 
what he so beautifully described when he said — 
" Tour mnlriTig over your whole will to God will im- 
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part to jou that felicity proportioned to tlie degree of 
the resignment. And as the eye, whilst by the optie 
nerve tied unto the head, so chained, can taste de- 
lights which it is dead to, being once severed from it, 
though otherwise it enjoy the best condition of which 
its inanimate nature ean be supposed to be capable ; so 
may your wiU, by an identity or sameness (in ten- 
dency, though not in nature) with your Maker's, as 
it were engrafted into GK)d's, receive a new and en- 
largei, capacity, which will enable you to contain and 
relish joys highly transcending tiiose which the fullest 
fruition of your private wishes were able to create." 

Piety sanctified aU his doings : '' it was not a 
theory, but a practice; and his life expanded itself 
into a commentary upon his lessons. In the hands of 
such a man, the arts of human ingenuity become 
ennobled ; and as Burke said of Beynolds, that in paint- 
ing portraits he appeared not to be raised upon that 
platform, but to descend to it from a higher sphere ; 
so we may affirm of Boyle, that he came upon the 
stage of literature with a Uoom over his garments, 
that breathed of a remoter and purer climate." His 
charity was veiy conspicuous, and was largely laid out 
in the service of the gospel. It is no wonder that he 
endowed a lecture which bears his name ; but in a 
man of great literary and scientific habits, devoted to 
the pursuit of knowledge, and mingling with the Uterati 
of the day, it is remarkable to see the efl^ons of 
missionary zeal — especially so in an age which, un- 
like our own, had scarcely any concern, and very few 
appliances, for eivangelical effort in foreign lands. He 
printed and distributed at his own expense the Irish 
Bible. He also took a deep interest in promoting the 
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gospel among the American Indians, in which la- 
bours John Eliot was so distinguished an agent ; — and 
veiy interesting is it to turn over the letters of the 
missionary to his English Mend and patron, and notice 
Huch passages as these—" Your constant care of and 
constant affection unto this Indian work (which the 
liord hath, in great mercy to me, put under my 
Hand, a weak and unworthy instrument therein) do 
greatly oblige my heart to honour you, and pray that 
it may be remembered of the Lord in that great day 
when he will say, ' Come, ye blessed,' to all the sincere 
bene£ftctors of his people." "The poor praying In- 
dians do thankfully acknowledge that (under Gk>d our 
heayenly Eather, and under Jesus Christ our Bedeemer, 
who redeemeth us out of all our troubles) you have 
been the means and instrument in his hand to 
save and deliver us." "When good works of pure 
charity are sown three-hundred-fbld thick, and that 
by allying hand, — Lord, what a reaping-time or harvest 
there will be. Sir, you are eminently mindful of that 
gospel charge — 'Charge them that are rich in this 
world, that they bo not highminded, nor trust in un- 
certain riches, but in the living Gk)d, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy ; that they do good, that 
they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, will- 
ing to communicate ; laying up in store for themselves 
a good found9»tion against the time to come;' — ^a 
foundation, not of grace unto justification by way of 
merit, but a foundation of degrees of glorification, when 
Gfod wiU, in free mercy, distribute his gifts of glory 
according to our improvement of our talents in the 
exercise rf grace." 

In the spirit of the Christian philosopher, Boyle 
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anticipated his departure hence. To the man who 
puts aside revelation, death must appear an evil — a 
tremendous evil. K he rejects the immortalitj of the 
soul, there is the evil of annihilation ; if he believes in 
a deathless principle, how knows he, as a sinful being, 
that the future will not bring to him the evil of perdi- 
tion ? Only the Christian can with true philosophy 
look forward to death m a spirit of joyful hope. 
Bobert Boyle was imbued with that spirit. He knew 
from the gospel that God's love, unlike the friends 
who accompany us to the grave, and there leave us, 
will be like the angels which carried the soul of 
Lazarus to Abraham's bosom ; — " its worth beginning 
most to appear when our dark eyes are closed ; and is 
truest to the beloved soul when she forsakes the body, 
giving each blessed saint cause to say of Gt)d what 
Kaomi did of Boaz, * That he hath not left off his kind • 
ness to the living and to the dead.' " K, with that love 
of knowledge which was so strong an element in his 
character, he longed for the bright eternal day, " when 
the resolution of those difficulties which exercise our 
faith shall be granted us to reward it ;" if he dwelt with 
a complacency natural to his mind upon the prospect 
of the intelligence and the mental devation of man 
hereafter, he also dwelt, and that with rapturous 
hope, upon the perfect holiness, likeness to God, and 
enjoyment of his favour, which shall crown and glorify 
all the other bliss of heaven. " We shaH be so taken 
up," he exclaims, " with the contemplation and frui- 
tion of that glorious object (in whose infinity all 
goods are included and dilated), that ages, number- 
less as the joys that beatific vision abounds with, will 
scarce afford us leisure for a diversion to any other 
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pleasures than those itself creates: which are so 
numerous and so entire, that we shall there desira 
nothing that we have not, except more tongues tosin^ 
more praises to him ; or, at least, a capacity to pay 
him greater thanks for what we have. And even 
those desires, Grod's gracious acceptation will make, 
in being conceived, accomplished; for otherwise 
heaven's residents scarce know any other want than 
that of need to wish, — the complete blessedness of 
their condition reducing them to a happy useless- 
ness of wishes, by affording them a full prepossession 
of all the objects of desire. There time, like fire, 
having destroyed whatever it could prey on, shall at 
last die itself, and shall go out into eternity. There 
our felicity shall always be the same, yet ever new." 

With these views of death and heaven, this Chris- 
tian philosopher calmly fell asleep in Jesus, after a 
brief sickness ; — " the light of his mortal life going 
out for want of oil to feed the flame." 

In conclusion, let the reader remember, as the sum of 
the whole matter, that he who counts himself a philo- 
sopher, while he neglects the fountain of Divine truth, 
mistakes for the true love of wisdom what is only a 
proud love of his own acquired knowledge and opi- 
nions ; and that he who, while he looks on nature with 
an observant and pious eye, makes revelation the guide 
of his religious faith, and subdues to its easy yoke his 
own self-will, and enthrones the love of God within his 
heart, has in him the elements of the soundest philo- 
sophy; — a philosophy that shall endure andbe perfected 
when all human schools and systems have perished. 
To the young especially we turn with interest in these 
days of literary and scientific culture. They are to be 
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congratulated if they have formed a taste in harmony 
with intellectual studies ; if, instead of seeking pleasure 
in gaiety, dissoluteness, and intemperance ; i^ instead 
of drowning the high faculties of the soul in sensual 
indulgence, they zealously pursue the objects and reap 
the advantages of literature and science. A taste for 
reading and self-improyement is one of Gt>d's best 
natural gifts. But the congratulation turns into deep 
bewailing, i^ while the young seek to intermeddle with 
all wisdom, they except that which is the best of all ; 
— ^the best, because it makes wise unto salvation ; the 
best, because it sanctifies all other knowledge; the 
besty because it makes even a mind that was barren 
before, fruitful like Aaron's rod laid up in the ark; 
and joys otherwise destined to perish, incorruptible as 
the manna laid up with it. It is mortal folly to culti- 
vate the mind, and forget the soul ; to become intimate 
with creation without acquainting one's self with crea- 
tion's Lord ; to search into laws, mental and moral, 
without seeking to have the inmost spirit brought into 
sweet and loving harmony with the Maker's vnll ; and, 
in reference to the question of salvation, to put aside 
the only infallible guide which God has given. But 
they are truly wise who ask and ponder well the 
question. While I am attending to my intellectual 
improvement, ought I not to prepare for that eternity 
to which time is bearing me forward, where moral 
and spiritual character will be all in all? — ^who, 
repairing to the word of God, and submitting to it, 
have become the subjects of a discipline which en- 
riches the intellect with the inheritance of truth, and 
by the inspiration of holiness, prepares the soul for 
the vision and worship of heaven. 
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CHAPTER VL 
JOHN BUNYAN; 

OR, SPIBITUAL VALOUR AND VIOTORT. 

*• And they overcame him by the blood of the Lamb, and by 
the woid at their testimony." Bbyblation xii. 11. 

"Majstz a victorious army which we read of in history 
must have presented, after battle, a spectacle in which 
joy and triumph were almost overpowered by ele- 
ments of an opposite character. The gloom has shaded 
the glory nearly to extinction. The sufferings of the 
conquerors have been hardly less than those of the 
conquered. Surrounded by sights of sorrow, assailed 
by cries of agony, mourning the loss of brave com- 
rades, while they themselves were wearied with hara 
fighting, and weakened by dangerous wounds, they 
seemed objects of pity rather than congratulation. 
'' We lay aXL night," says Captain Blackader, after the 
engagement at Oudenarde, — " we lay all night upon 
the field of battle, where the bed of honour was both 
bard and cold ; but we passed the night as well as 
the groans of dying men would allow us, being 
thankfiH for our preservation." To see our fellow 
countrymen retiring from the plains of Waterloo, witL 
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a yictoiy indeed, but with signs of fktigue, and pain, 
and death ; to see so n^any heroes ghastly pale and 
bleeding ; to think of those who fought bj their side 
as valiantly as they, numbered with the fallen, and 
thus individually conquered, was a sight terrible to 
look on, and arousing emotion too deep for tears. 

One can imagine the great soldiers of whom fame 
speaks loudly, asking themselves, after the first flush 
of their victories had passed over — Is all this, which 
men call glory, by which I am encompassed, and on 
which they congratulate me so much, but which when 
I look at it melts away into a mere shadow, an empty, 
idle name, a sufficient recompense to me for all my 
solicitude, toil, and suffering — ^an adequate compensa- 
tion for the loss of so many noble and courageous 
comrades, who are now gone for ever P Is this victory 
really decisive and complete P is the question between 
ourselves and the foe now for ever settled P may not 
the conflict have to be renewed again, at an equal if 
not greater cost of treasure and of blood P And is the 
point contested really of the importance attributed to 
it P is the cause in which I have drawn the sword in 
the sight of heaven, the just on<3 which men say it is P is 
that which my army and myselfhave been doing for our 
country, really of the service which the enthusiastic 
have declared P In the great majority of oases, truth 
would give most mortifying answers to these inquiries. 
In hardly any instance, perhaps, would the reply be 
such as to satisfy the mind that took up the subject 
in its wide moral bearings. 

A perfect contrast to all this world's victorious 
armies is presented in the army of Christ's saints. 
They, when their battle is ended, have nothing to 
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cast a shadow over their victory. At the close of the 
last day of conflict, there nhall be no strongly-shaded 
light, no joy bedimmed with sorrow; nothing like 
Oudenarde or Waterloo ; no har^ cold bed of honour ; 
no groans of dying comrades ; no valiant companions 
lost ; no wounds ; no weariness ; — but heaven the 
resting-place and home; celestial harpers making 
sweet music ; men and angels singing songs of peace ; 
— the conquering yet lamb-like Leader of the army 
saying to his Father, " Of all that thou hast given me 
1 have lost nothing;" — joy and gladness on every 
head ; sorrow and sighing for ever done away ; the 
glory won immortal and ineffable; the victory com- 
plete, with not the possibility of another battle ; the 
cause most righteous, because G-od's own cause. And 
the victory, in its character and results so infinitely 
surpassing aU earthly victories, will have been achieved 
after a far different and more glorious method than 
the rude and brate-Hke arbitration of force, with 
sword and spear, musket and cannon. 

The children and soldiers of light who carried on 
their warfare in this dark world, are a multitude 
which no man can number, like the broad, long milky 
way that belts the heaven at midnight with a zone of 
sparkling lustre. No man can number all those crowds 
of individual stars which, as Herschel says, "are 
scattered by millions like glittering dust on the black 
ground of the general heavens.** And no man can 
number those who have come out of great tribulation, 
and who will shine for ever in the new heavens ; but 
Gt)d can number both. Each star has a sphere and a 
history of its ovm^and so has each believer. 

Saints are, in our thoughts, to be individualized ae 
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no soldiers ever can be. Soldiers figHt in companies ; 
crowds of men rush on other crowds of men ; ranks 
charge, and regiments fire. But in the good fight of 
faith, each man fights alone. It is a warfare between 
a single spirit and a foe unnumbered and mysterious. 
It IS more like the sucxsession of strange combats 
maintained in ages now gone by, between some solitary 
soldier pilgrim and the enemies of manifold descrip- 
tion who met him on his way ; more ' like the ideal 
conflicts of heroes such as Spenser sings of, in 
enchanted realms, — ^with this grand qualification, that 
the spiritual warfare is intensely real It is just like 
the individual struggles depicted in the dream which 
has given an immortality on earth to him whose expe- 
rience IS to furnish illustrations for the present chap- 
ter on spiritual valour and victory. Half-traveller 
and half-warrior, now, staff in hand, tramping alone 
along the dusty highway, weary and foot-sore ; and 
now, armed from head to foot, with sword and shield 
doing battle with the King's enemies, overcoming 
always by the same means — " the blood of the Lamb, 
and the word of his testimony ;** — such is the type of 
Zion's martial pilgrim. And of all ' the uncounted 
galaxy of earnest spirits who have thus fought and 
conquered, is there one that affords a more striking 
resemblance to Christian in the "Pilgrim's Progress," 
than the man who wrote it? 

John Bunyan was bom in the village of Elstow, 
near Bedford, in the year 1628, and was in his youth 
unutterably profane. This, and not intemperance or 
sensuality, was his besetting sin. His sabbaths were 
broken, and much of his remaining time worse than 
wasted, by low, coarse, and vulgar games of play, in 
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which he delighted. ''The thing which gave Bimyan 
any notoriety in the dayci of his ungodliness, and 
which made him afterwards appear to himself such 
a monster of iniquity, was the energy which he put into 
all his doings." He was brought up to his &ther'8 
occupation of a tinker ; but as a young man we find 
him a soldier in the parliamentary army. A life that 
was to prove so precious to the cHurch of God, was 
watched over by Providence in its most sinM and 
worthless days. " Once I fell into a creek of the sea, 
and hardly escaped drowning. Another time I fell out 
of a boat into Bedford river, but mercy yet preserved 
me alive." He narrowly escaped on another occa- 
sion, when, with characteristic hardihood, he plucked 
out the sting of an adder he had just stunned. We 
are also informed, that when drawn to go to the siege of 
a town, a oomrade who took his place, as he stood 
sentinel, was shot in the head with a bullet. He 
married a poor but virtuous woman, whose only dowry 
was a couple of books — " The Practice of Piety," and 
" The Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven." The reading 
of these led Bunyan to attend church ; but, as he 
shows, it was only the putting on of a superstitious 
form, while he continued in conversation as profane as 
ever. Afterwards a poor man persuaded him to read 
the Bible, which Bunyan did ; and an immediate out- 
ward reformation, displaying the energetic vigour of his 
will, was the happy result. StOl he had no discei^n- 
ment of spiritual Christianity, when he happened once 
to hear some pious women sitting in a doorway, 
"and speaking with such pleasantness of Scripture 
language, and with such appearance of grace in all 
thej said, that they seemed to him as if they had 
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found a new world.*' This deeply iinpressed him, 
and further intercourse with pious people awakened 
him to a sense of the value of religion, which he 
thus expressed with a rich colouring of imagination, 
which he calls " a kind of vision :" — " I saw as if they 
were on the sunny side of some high mountain, 
there rejfreshing themselves with the pleasant beams 
of the sun, while I was shivering and shrinking in 
the cold, afflicted with frost, snow, and dark clouds. 
Methought, also, between me and them I saw a waJl, 
which did compass about this mountain. JSTow, through 
this wall my soul did greatly desire to pass, con- 
cluding that if I could, I would even go into the very 
midst of them, and there also comfort myself with 
the heat of their sun. About this wall I bethought 
myself to go again and agaro, still praying, as I 
went, to see if I could find some way or passage 
by which I might enter therein; but none could 
I find for some time. At the last I saw, as it were 
a narrow gap, like a little doorway, in the wall, 
through which I attempted to pass. JSTow, the passage 
being very strait and narrow, I made many efforts 
to get in, but all in vain, even until I was well 
nigh quite beat out, by striving to get in. Methought 
J at first did get in my head, and after that, by a 
sideling striving, my shoulders and my whole body ; 
then I was exceedingly glad, and went and sat down in 
the midst of them, and so was comforted with the 
light and heat of their sun.'* This, which seems really 
to have been a dream, was a picture of his subsequent 
experience. He did strive to get through the strait 
and narrow gate, amidst conflicts which we shall pre- 
sently have to notice; and at last, through infinite 
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grace, found Iiiinself on the inner and sunny side of 
the wall which girdled the mountain of the saints of 
Grod. In the t;v7enty-seventh year of his age, he joined 
the church at Bedford, under the care of the good Mr. 
GHiffbrd, who had proved to him a father in Christ. 
His talents could not be hidden, and he was soon 
called by his brethren to preach the gospel, which he 
did with a power and unction which drew multitudes 
to his ministry. After the Eestoration, he was im- 
prisoned for preaching, and was not liberated for 
twelve years. But the jail was a Patmos to him, and 
his imprisonment gave a new apocalypse to the church ; 
not, indeed, inspired in the highest sense, but still the 
fruit of a genius purified and elevated by the Spirit of 
Gt)d. Upon his liberation he became pastor of the 
church at Bedford, and his labours increased in popu- 
larity. On a dark winter's morning might be seen 
many a torch flickering in the narrow streets of Lon- 
don, to guide the crowds to Pinner's Hall, or wherever 
this gifted man of Gtod happened to be engaged. " At 
a lecture at seven o'clock in the dark mornings of 
winter, I have seen," says one, " about twelve hundred, 
and I computed about three thousand that came to 
hear him on a Lord's-day, so that one-half of them were 
obliged to return for want of room." Much of the 
secret, no doubt, of his extraordinary acceptance may 
be found in the earnestness of his own spiritual con- 
flicts. He was a veteran who had seen much service, 
like his own Mr. Oreatheart, and could tell of castles 
taken and foes subdued. 

All spiritual men in this world meet with tempta^ 
tion. Our Lord himself did. The world itself is a 
source of temptation. Any innocent and perfect being 
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performing a pilgrimage on earth, would be tried in 
this way. Man, in addition, has to contend with the 
tendencies and lusts of his own fallen nature. Over 
and above these inimical influences, there are super- 
natural agents with whom the righteous have to con- 
tend. They are plainly revealed in the Bible. Ob- 
jections to the Scripture doctrine on the subject are 
obviated by manifest analogies. The universe is a 
graduated scale of being, — why may there not be 
grades above us as well as below us? Men have 
fallen, — ^why may not other beings ? Human minds 
are stimulated by human minds, for evil as well as 
good, — ^why may not human minds be stimulated by 
minds of a higher order, for the same ends ? "No doubt 
a great deal of evil influence, simply emanating j&om 
the world, and from the corruption of our own hearts, 
is improperly regarded by us, in the strict sense of 
the term, as Satanic ; but it is equally plain that a vast 
deal of influence bears upon us which is neither from 
the world, nor from our own hearts, but from the 
malice and activity of strictly foreign foes ; foes frt)m 
far-off regions,* who place themselves in alliance with 
all that is corrupt within us and around us. Spiritual 
minds of every cast feel that Satanic power is no fiction; 
that it is indeed true that we wrestle *' against princi- 
palities, against powers,** and "against spiritual wick- 
edness in high places.' ' By some minds it is realized to 
a terrible extent. "Where deep and strong religious 
convictions are aided by a vigorous imagination, and a 
temperament susceptible of intense emotion, Satanic 
temptation becomes a thing bordering upon the realm 
of the palpable and the seen. The traveller is shown 
in the castle of Wartburg a little room where Luther 
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composed some of his ezposiidons and translations ; a 
black spot is pointed out in the wall, produced, it is 
said, by the inkstand which the reformer flimg at the 
devil. Coleridge, who mentions the incident, with- 
out supposing that exactly such a strange exploit ever 
occurred, goes on to analyse and trace the feelings of 
an excitable man like Luther, and to demonstrate how 
Satanic power might have become to him an external, 
visible reality : — " I see nothing improbable, that in 
some one of these momentary slumbers into which the 
suspension of thought, in the perplexity of intense 
thinking, so often passes, Luther should have had a 
full view of the room in which he was sitting, of his 
writing-table, and all the implements of study, as they 
really existed ; and at the same time a brain-image of 
the devil, vivid enough to ' have acquired apparent 
outneBB, and a distance regulated by the proportion 
of its distinctness to that of the objects really im- 
pressed on the outward senses.** Bunyan, in his 
Autobiography, without going the length of describing 
such aTisible manifestation, and such a muscular en- 
counter, as have been placed in Luther*s history, talks 
of the devil in terms of plain reality, such as a man 
would who felt that he had had to face him in actual 
conflict ; and we can easily conceive how a person with 
Bunyan*s style of thought would give form and voice 
to that spiritual power which the Bible reveals as a 
distinct personality. JSTor should we look on such im- 
pressions as mere enthusiasm, or as the feverish visions 
of fanatic souls. The imagination gives the colouring, 
but it is not the colouring of a cloud ; there is a dis* 
tinct, living, antagonistic reality to receive the colour- 
ing — ^to answer to the visionary form investing it. 
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The soul feels that it grapples with it in dark mys- 
terious regions; of the reality of which the soul is 
as assured as of its own being, though no words be- 
longing to things sensible can be strictly applied to it. 
Bunyan's valour was as real as any soldier's ; and his 
victory far more so. His past warfare is to him, at 
this moment, in that world where he dwells with the 
God of truth and glory, a true and glorious &ct. 
Such a fact, also, is it to the church of God, and shall 
remain so. As one stands on the village green of 
Elstow, with the old parish church on one side, and a 
jong antique building, with a room in it for rustic 
festivities, on the other — ^that scene forming the back- 
ground of the picture of many of Bunyan*s spiritual 
conflicts ; for there, on that grassy spot, and beneath 
the shadow of that tower, and within the rude walls 
of that rustic dancing-room, did he meet with many 
of the harrowing temptations he teUs us of; — as one 
stands and muses there, how can the thought but come, 
that spiritual battles there were fought and won, the 
memoiy of which will live, and the results of which 
will tell through that eternity, where plains of martial 
conflict, with all their store of associations, classical or 
patriotic, will be forgotten ? 

Bunyan had his temptations throughout life ; but 
at the outset of his spiritual course they were most 
violent. For two years he was tried as man rarely ia. 
The record of his conflicts is perfectly heart-rending. 
It has all the fearful interest of a long war-story 
Desperate was the struggle before he could rise to 
Christian hope and confidence. Anticipations of some 
fearful judgment from heaven haunted his mind ; and 
he would flee from under the steeple of the church. 
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lest it sliould descend on bis devoted head. Perplexed 
about the nature of faith, he tormented himself in 
strange ways to find out whether he had any. Then 
came the thought, "Am I elected ?"—" What if you 
are not ? " said the tempter ; " you had as good leave off, 
and strive no longer." Next he was assailed by the 
doubt, " But how if the day of grace should be past 
and gone? how if you have overstood the time 
of mercy?" He waa tempted to go back to the 
world. Christ, he said, had no liking for him. The 
corruptions of his heart he imagined grew worse and 
worse. He could not lay hold on the promises. 
" Unbelief set his shoulders to the door, and kept him 
out of the house of mercy.** It appeared as though 
an audible voice was behind him, crying, " Satan hath 
desired to have you 1" Eloods of blasphemies against 
God, and Christ, and the Spirit, poured in upon him. 
He was tempted to doubt whether there were a God, 
whether there were a Eedeemer, whether the gospel 
were true ; — ^not that his difficulties were intellectual ; 
not that his understanding was entangled with falla- 
cious logic. The conflict was one of feeling. It was 
the breaking of awfiil thunder-clouds over his imagin- 
ation and his heart ; it was the discharge of infernal 
artillery on his souL Then he fancied he had com- 
mitted the sin against the Holy Q^host. In prayer, 
he thought that God would mock him, saying, " This 
poor simple wretch doth hanker after me, as if I had 
nothing to do with my mercy but to bestow it on such 
as- he." And again came the rush of the tempter : 
*' Tou are very hot after mercy, but I will cool you ; 
this frame shall not last always. Many have been as 
not as you, but I have quenched their zeal. I will 
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cool jou by degrees, insensibly bj little and little. 
"What care I though I be seven years in chilling your 
heart, if I can do it at last ? — continual rocking will 
lull a crying child asleep. I will ply it close ; but I 
will have my end accomplished." It was suggested to 
him that he should part with Christ. " Sell him ! sell 
him ! sell him !" were words that ran in his thoughts 
for hours together. Again he was terrified with the 
scenes of the last day — the Judge stood before his 
door. One moment all truth was to him lost in fear- 
ful darkness, and the next it blazed out in lurid fires, 
which fiashed with infinite anger on his soul. He 
was Fet^, Judas, Esau, Cain, and Spira the miserable 
mortal, who cried out, " Man knows the beginning of 
sin, but who bounds the issues thereof?" — a story 
that was to Bunyan's troubled spirit "as salt when 
rubbed on a fresh wound." He was tempted not to 
pray. He thought his sin was not of the nature for 
which Christ died. A new atonement was needful 
for such as he. In his mind, scripture clashed with 
scripture. Threatenings rose up like clouds to darken 
promises. Temptation followed temptation with equal 
rapidity and fierceness. Intervals of blissful peace 
were succeeded by ruder outbreaks of Satanic fury, 
soon as hope was kindled, it was quenched in deeper, 
Lser darkness. We know of no story on record which 
irds a parallel. Surely, it was the original from 
Lch he painted, with such awfiil dramatic power, the 
le of Christian with ApoUyon, and his passage 
DUgh the black, sulphurous, and demon-haunted 
ey. A vessel broken upon rocks — the man dwelling 
>ng the tombs, crying out and cutting himself with 
los ; these he employs, in his terrific narrative, aa 
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types of himself. His agony was intolerable. He 
envied the brutes. " The birds, beasts, and fishes ! — I 
blessed their condition, for they had not a sinful 
nature. I could therefore have rejoiced had my con- 
dition been as any of theirs." Oh, the wonderful 
power of endurance in the human soul! "What an- 
guish it can live through! Ominous foreshadowing 
that, of its capabilities of sorrow in the world to come ! 
One who knew well the agony of inward grief haa 
said : — 

** The tree will wither long before it fall ; 
The htill drives on, though mast and sails be torn ; 
The roof tr^e sinks, but monlders on the hall . 
In massy hoariness ; the min'd wall 
Stands when its wind- worn battlements are gone ; 
The bars snrvive the captive they enthral ; 
The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun, — 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on." 

The lines are Byron's. Some resemblance, by the 
way, obtains between Bunyan and him, as it regards 
vividness of imagination, and the projection of the 
shadow of his own spirit over his writings, the impress 
of his own image on his heroes, as weU as in reference 
to deep, secret heart-griefs. But Byron's struggles 
were all on the wrong side. They were the struggles 
of a spirit at war with nature and the universe, with 
truth and holiness, with man and God ; and fighting 
for fipeedom, only to gratify lust, pride, and ambition ; 
struggles against the Divine displeasure and his ovm 
just punishment, like Prometheus writhing on the 
rock, chafing himself with his chains, and impotently 
striving to drive off the vulture ; — ^wlule Bunyan's were 
the struggles of a soul on the side of truth, and holi- 
ness, and God — a soul that panted to be free fi'om the 
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devil, that it might serve Christ — a soul that, in its 
long conflicts, resisted sin, even though it could find 
no peace — ^a soul that was as full of the love of heaven 
as of the fear of hell — ^whose face was set Zionward, 
and therefore succeeded in the end, like the pilgrim in 
the Slough of Despond, who, after many a plunge, 
came out on the side next the holy city. 

Bunyan overcame. Grace in his heart was like the 
fire on the wall in the interpreter's house : " though 
one stood by who was always casting much water 
upon it to quench it, yet did the fire bum brighter 
and hotter ; for behind there stood one with a vessel 
of oil in his handJ' Bunyan overcaoie by the same 
means as those whose spiritual valour and victory are 
heralded forth by the prophetic trumpet in the Brovela- 
tion. Often, amidst his struggles, did he find comfort 
by thinking of " the blood of the Lamb." " Didst thou 
ever refuse to he justified by the blood of Christ ? " 
The words came as if he heard a voice speaking ; '* and 
withal," he says, " my whole life of profession past was 
in a moment opened to me, wherein I was made to see 
that designedly I had not; so my heart answered 
groaningly, * JVb.* Then fell with power that word of 
Grod upon me, ' See that ye refuse not Him that speak- 
eth.' This made a strange seizure on my spirit; it 
brought light with it, and commanded a silence in my 
heart. It showed me also, that Jesus Christ had a 
word of grace and mercy for me ; that he had not, as 
I had feared, quite forsaken and cast off my soul." 
Had Bunyan kept looking at Christ's blood, how much 
subsequent distress it would have saved him! But 
his attention was drawn off from that to his sins. 
Then came over and again a storm of despair. At 
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last came a blessed assurance — " Thy righteousness is 
in heaven ;" and, " Methought, withal, I saw, with the 
eyes of my soul, Jesus Christ at God's right hand : 
there I saw was my righteousness. My righteousness 
was Jesus Christ himself ; * the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and for ever.' Now did my chains fall off my legs 
indeed ; I was loosed from my afflictions and irons ; 
my temptations also fled away. Now went I also 
^ home rejoicing for the grace ajid love of Q-od." " Now 
J had an evidence, as I thought, of my tolvation j&om 
heaven, with many golden seals thereon, all hanging 
in my sight." " I thought I could have spoken of ffis 
love, and have told of his mercy to me, even to the 
very crows that sat upon the ploughed lands before 
me, had they been capable to have understood me." 
And let no one smile at this wish to make aU nature 
sympathize in his joy, for such joy is natural ; and his 
heart has little force of feeling, and has had no gushes 
of holy gladness, who cannot enter into Bunyan's 
experience. 

Bunyan, by making the word of God's inspired ser- 
vants his own, overcame the tempter. When troubled 
about election, a voice seemed to say, " Begin at the 
beginning of Genesis, and read to the end of Eevela- 
tion, and see if you can find that there was ever any 
that trusted in the Lord and was not comforted." 
When Satan said, " What if the day of grace be past?" 
Bunyan recollected, "And yet thfere is room." As 
he was musing on his wretchedness, he tells us how 
precious was that word : " Forasmuch as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, He also himself like- 
wise took part of the same ; that through death he 
might destroy him that had the power of death, that 
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is, the devil ; and deliver them who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.'* 
When he longed for " a word to lean a weary soul 
upon, that it might not sink for ever," he would think 
of Esther, who went to petition the king, contrary to 
law ; and of Benhadad's servants, who went with ropes 
upon their heads to their enemies for mercy; and of the 
woman of Canaan, who would not be daunted, though 
called a dog; and of the man who went to borrow 
bread at midnight. " It would be too long to tell how 
Gt)d did set him down in aU the things of Christ, and 
also how He did lead him unto His words, and how He 
did open them unto him, and make them shine before 
him, and cause them to dwell with him, and talk with 
him, and comfort him over and over." G-ospel truth 
was the weapon with which he fought and overcame, 
— ^the "right Jerusalem blade," as he says; so that 
there is none like it. And when he saw the execution 
he could do by such Divine means, his trembling 
spirit leaped for joy, like the pilgrim, who gave not so 
much as one pleasant look till he perceived he had 
wounded ApoUyon with his two-edged sword ; " then 
indeed he did smile and look upward." 

Not by any contrivance of our own, but by faith in 
the blood of the Lamb, can we obtain pardon and 
peace for our guilty and fear-stricken souls. Not by 
our own wisdom, nor by all the wisdom of the wisest of 
this world, but by the word of inspired testimony, ^hall 
we overcome temptation and conquer sin. Taught by 
Bunyan's experience, let us at once get under the 
shadow of the cross — ^that tree of life on which grow the 
promises. When Satan brings against us our sins, let 
us keep to the cross ; and when he would draw us away 
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to some vam hope, let us keep to the cross. When, with 
his sophistries, he strives to lead us into deadly errors 
and falsehoods, let us cleave to the Bible. When he 
would lead us into perplexing speculations, let us cleave 
to the Bible. When he would shake our faith in it, let 
us fall back on its broad, clear evidences, compared 
with which aU sceptical objections are as feathers 
blown against a rock, and still cleave to the Bible. 
Here is Qt)d's rich armoury. " Here are shoes and 
shield, helmet and breastplate, enough," as Bunyan 
says, " to harness out as many men for the service of 
their Lord, as there be stars in heaven for multitude." 
But Bunyan's conflict was twofold. !Se was a 
mmister as well as a Christian. His love for souls 
made him in labours more abundant. He desired to 
rescue them out of the hands of Satan. He preached 
in the darkest places, where the empire of hell looked 
as if invincible, and valiautly began to pull down the 
strongholds. His preaching was that of a man in 
earnest — a man who felt the dreadfidnesa of sin, aud 
the infinite value of salvation. " I preached what I 
felt, what I smartingly did feel, even that under which 
my poor soul did groan and tremble to astonishment. 
I went myself in chains to preach to them in chains, 
and carried that fire iu my own conscience that I per- 
suaded them to beware of." What agony of soul 
must a man have experienced who preached thus' 
with what tremendous power must his words have 
come down on his auditory I what burning, shots, like 
thunder-bolts from heaven, must they have been to 
guilty consciences! And, feeling the adaptation of 
the gospel, and the love of Christ, and the healing 
rirtue of the blood of the Lamb, he would preach on 
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thofle themes with wimucg tenderness and power, 
binding up broken hearts, and drawing men away from 
the world and sin. "With the weapons of fear aad 
love he fought against Satan's kingdom, throwing the 
energies of his large soul into the conflict. And no 
wonder that this holy warfere, on his part, was re- 
taliated by another kind of warfare on the devil's part* 
All sorts of evil suggestions entered his mind. He 
was tempted to despair of usefulness, to turn all his 
preaching against himself, and to have done with the 
work for ever. Then came the solicitations of pride 
and presumption. But, amidst all his popularity and 
fame, he tells us that a sense of his corruptions and 
infirmities was a thorn in the flesh, sent in mercy. 
Malicious tongues were stirred up against him, and false 
reports freely circulated. As he lived in the days of 
legalized persecution, one so valiant for the truth wa» 
not likely to escape. ' The words of Christ to the 
church at Smyrna were again fulfilled — "The devil 
shall cast some of you into prison." And Bunyan 
was of the number. In one of the damp cells of the 
jail which was built in the old town of Bedford 
did the holy man spend twelve long years of bondage. 
There, with his blind daughter, did he make tag laces 
through the day, snatching now and then a few moments 
to read his Bible and the Book of Martyrs, and lay in 
stores of holy imagery, which, as the humble lace- 
work employed his fingers, was being shaped and set 
in the mosaic of his splendid dream. And there, 
when the day was done, would he weep and pray over 
his poor blind girl, and send her home to her mother 
with messages of love. And then, we can imagine him 
looking through the grated opening of his cell, too high 
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perhaps for him to see the gentle Ouse, whitened with 
water-lilies, but allowing him to look at the tree-top? 
and the sky, crimsoned and gilded with the setting 
sun ; and up those clouds, and above those heavens, 
would his sanctified £anc7 climb to the gates of the 
shining city, drinking in the joys of a liberty which 
his enemies could never rob him of, and conceiving 
the grand aud glorious thoughts which, on the pages of 
the "Progress," often bring poor pilgrims within sight 
of home. Bunyan had his temptations in prison. The 
jail became a Doubting Castle ; and he sometimes felt 
as if Giant Despair were bolting the door upon him. 
But the key of the promise was in his bosom ; and so 
he effected his escape. 

And we — all who strive to do spiritual good in this 
world — ^must use the same means as were so signally 
and successfully employed by Bunyan. The gospel of 
Christ is the only thing which Satan fears. He is not 
afiraid of literature, science, and philosophy — of mere 
moral lessons, and the restraints of a formal, outwai^d 
discipline — of the schemes of improvement devised by 
the proud wit of man ; — but the gospel he is afraid t)f. 
He cannot forget how he and his empire were crushed 
and spoiled on Calvary. 

Aniin all our trials and sorrows — amidst reproach 
and opposition, amidst persecution, domestic or social, 
and also amidst the common afflictions and sufferings 
of life — it should be remembered, that, throughout our 
pilgrimage, from first to last, the staff of unbending 
strength, and the cup of inexhaustible refreshment — 
the roll of comfort, and the telescope with which we 
may see the land that is afar off-— the balm that heals 
our wound, and the food that makes us strong — ^are 
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to be found in "the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God." 

Bunjan^s Autobiography finishes before he got out 
of prison ; and therefore we have not the same authority 
to guide us in our thoughts of his latter days, that we 
have at an earlier period. But, judging from other 
works he wrote towards the period of his liberation, 
and afterwards, though we cannot suppose that he was 
ever free from temptation and trouble, yet 'his course 
seems to have been more peaceful and happy. And 
his experience is full of comfort to afflicted souls, since 
they are taught by it that, though weeping may endure 
for a night, joy cometh in the morning ; and that there 
yet may be many days of holy peace in store for those 
whose warfare at this moment may be severe and 
dreadful. He who presses forward, with Bunyan, 
through the vaUey, minding to use his sword and 
hold fast his shield, and betaking himself to another 
weapon called "aZZ-proycr,'* shall come out into the 
light again, and get tlu'ough Vanity Fair, and reach 
the delectable mountains, and talk with the shepherds, 
and look through the glass, and learn lessons of truth, 
and wisdom, and hope, and enter the land of Beulah, 
" where the air is sweet and pleasant, and the flowers 
appear on the earth, and' the voice of the turtle is 
heard in the land." At last he must go over the 
river, which he will find " deeper or shallower as he 
believes in the Lord of the place;" but "the shining 
ones " will meet him on the other side, and the "King's 
trumpeters " shall sound a welcome, and, the bright 
gates shall open to let him in. 

Biuiyan went in to the celestial city when he was in 
his sixtieth earthly year. All we know about the out- 
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ward manner of his going is, that he went on a mission 
of Christian love into the country, to reconcile a father 
to a son, who had displeased him ; and, returning on 
horseback, was drenched with rain, and caught cold ; 
that he went to some house on Snow-hill, long since 
swept away, where lived his friend Mr. Strudwick, and 
there was seized with fever, and in ten days died. 
And so, on each pilgrim along the heavenly road, 
somehow or other, no matter how, the fatal blow will 
fall at last ; and somewhere or other, no matter where, 
he will dose his eyes on earth for ever ; but he shall 
get at last where Bunyan is, and embrace him, and 
many another noble wayfarer, before the throne. 

We have said nothing of Bunyan's genius — only of 
his piety ; with that alone we have to do in a chapter 
on spiritual valour and victory. His genius and piety, 
however, were remarkably associated. The former 
enshrines the latter, like the gold setting of a diamond. 
His great work is the history of his own soul — ^his 
pilgrim is himself. In our classical epic poems, the 
poet sings of some ancient hero. Homer tells the 
story of Agamemnon, or Ulysses ; VirgU, of iBneas ; 
Lucan, of Casar ; Tasso, of the Crusaders ; Milton, of 
our first parents ; — but Bunyan's hero is such an one 
as he himself was, when the grace of G-od had renewed 
his heart. His imagination immortalizes his own faith 
and love. The author and the subject are one, yet 
without the faintest dash of egotism or vanity: and 
all the glory of the pilgrim's valour and victory is 
given to Him who is Lord of the way. 

Without Bunyan's genius, every man may have his 
pieiy. Lacking his imagination, he may possess like 
precious fidth. One cannot write a " Pilgrim's Pro- 
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gress," but each can maike one. Hecannot be theautbor, 
but be can be tbe bero. His life may really be such 
a glorious prose poem as Bunyan's genius orlj pen/ned. 
To tliat high destiny every one is called by the truth 
and Spirit of G-od. The heavenward path is before 
him; and assuredly the spirits of darkness are at 
hand to attempt to block up his way ; but provision 
for his victory is amply made by Him who conquered 
on the cross and now lives in heaven. 

The grace of Gk)d is rich and fiee, and offered to alL 
It is like the sky, which overarches aU ; like the sun, 
which shines for all ; like the rivers, which flow for all ; 
like the air, which surrounds and sustains aU — vast as 
infinity — ^large as the heart of God. " The blood of the 
Lamb /" It has made a full atonement ; it can cleanse 
from every sin. All guilt, this blood, when applied 
by Mth, effaces for ever : condemnation it blots out. 
and the fire of our pimishment it eternally extinguishes. 
It cleanses the soul, and prepares the robes that are to 
be worn in heaven. " The word of their testimony ! " 
Of prophets and apostles sent by Gt)d, and of all 
holy men who repeat their message ! How umversal, 
and at the same time specific, it is ! How it speaks 
to the world, and to every creature; to the great 
masses of mankind, and to the humblest individual ; 
while it proclaims eternal life to all. "G-od," says 
Bimyan, " hath strewed the way from the gate of hell 
to the gate of heaven with flowers out of his own 
garden.- Behold how the promises, invitations, calls, 
lie around thee like lilies. Take heed that thou do 
not trample them under foot, sinner." 
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CHAPTER VIL 
RICHAKD BAXTER; 

OR, EARNEST DECISION. 
"This one thing I do."— Philippianb iii 13. 

There are some who seem to liave nothing to do, who 
are mere shrubs growing by the waysides of busy life — 
vegetating, absorbing aliment, carrying on a process 
of respiration, and nothing more ; or, at best, they 
seem but mere creatures of sensation, mere animals 
endowed with the power of sight and hearing, looking 
on with a vacant stare upon the crowd of earnest way- 
farers along the hot and dusty paths of this world's 
enterprise ; or listening with empty wonder to the 
sound of footsteps tramping by. They violate the first 
law which was given to man — ^the law of active indus- 
try : "And the Lord G-od took the man, and put him 
into the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it." 
They rob themselves of honour ; for round the labour 
of intelligent and holy beings there is shed a Divine 
halo by the testimony of the Son of God — " My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work." Their name, 
at least among us, the Anglo-Saxon race, becomes to 
them a reproach ; for they defeat a destiny to which 
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that name distinctly points. ** Man " means " some- 
thing able, something strong : it means a worker." 

There are others who have occupation, but are aim- 
less in their activity. They are busy from day to day, 
doing nothing. There is a want of coherency, of 
method, of definite purpose ; so that, though ever mov- 
ing about, it would be hard for them to say what it is for 
exactly. Many things they attempt, not bearing upon 
any one thing which furnishes a key to all the rest 
Perhaps they have a great deal upon their hands, but 
they never seem to get through any work, and wind 
it up, being able to say, " Now that thing is done.*' 
Such persons throw away their strength, and " weary 
themselves in the greatness of their way." They de- 
grade their nature, and bring down the active life of 
man to the level of the life spent by a beast of burden, 
which is ignorant of any ultimate purpose, and carries 
its load it knows not whither. To live and die, and 
have the interval between filled up with feeling and 
action, without being able to tell what it all means, 
certainly forms a very ignoble and sorry kind of 
history. 

There is a third class, who are not wanting in deci- 
sion : they have a plan for life. The thing they do 
is distinctly painted before them, and the means they 
employ are adapted to promote the end in view. 
But they go to work with a coolness which borders on 
indifference. " They take it easy ;" " they never put 
themselves out of the way." No force of character 
appears ; there is a want of earnestness ; their heart 
does not " bum within them." The watch loses, for 
the spring is weak ; the engine flags for want of steam. 

A fourth class have earnestness as well as decision ; 
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but thej haye chosen and set their Hearts on objects 
utterly unworthy of the energies of human nature. 
The story of their lives may be prefaced by the words 
above cited, and they may use them as indicative of 
intense purpose and excited feeling; but the para- 
phrase which follows exhibits a sad disparity between 
the worthiessness of the prize, and the energy of the 
pursuit. *' One thing I do, and it is to enjoy myself 
in this life, — to indulge my senses, appetites and 
passions, to revel in all attainable gratifications. 
And if I cannot always so do the thing, as effectually 
to realize the largest amoimt of this world's pleasure, 
it is not for want of wiU, but for want of power ; for 
to me pleasure seems the stimmmn honum, and to have 
an overflowing cupful of it is to be content and satis- 
fied." " One thing I do," exclaims another ; " and it 
it to get money, or to strive to get it. I should like 
amazingly to be a millionaire ; or, if that be impossi- 
ble, I will still try to make a goodly fortune, and rank 
among the City chiefs in wealth, and leave behind me 
the fame of dying rich." " One thing* J do," adds the 
next ; " and it is to get through life respectably. I 
do not crave wealth : I only seek competence. Dis- 
sipation has no charms for me, for I love home-joys — 
my fiimily circle, my wife and children, my fireside, 
and my book. The end of all things that I do 
is to guard these treasures." Then comes a proud, 
ardent spirit who points to political distinction, or 
literary fame, or scientific renown, or to glory in 
some other shape suited to his taste, and he says — 
" The one thing I do is to press towards that. Plea- 
sure, wealth, domestic ease, I care not for — my aims 
rise higher far* I wish for power, fisone, influence — 
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the good opinion of my fellow-men, their admiration, 
homage, worship." Now, not one of these objects is 
worth the earnest decision expended on it. Pleasure is 
not happiness. A mere animal may indeed be happj 
enough in spending a lif^ of pleasure ; but no being 
which has a soul can be so after this method. The 
gratification of the senses will suffice for a creature of 
sense ; but one endowed with intelligence, affection, 
and immortality, must, fix)m the very constitution of 
his nature, have something far different to afford him 
happiness. Even wealth, so much coveted, cannot 
accomplish the object. Mere money must soon be 
lefb behind. The soul needs spiritual affluence ; and 
in a few years the richest merchant-prince, the Croesus 
of the age, will be a pauper, if he has no property but 
what can be reckoned in metal coin. 

To get through this life respectably is well ; but to 
leave out all reference to another life, which inevitably 
follows the present one, is the height of folly. To 
make a pleasant home here is wise enough ; but to 
dismiss all care about a home hereafter is to leave 
wisdom wretchedly one*sided. Prudence appears full- 
orbed only when it shines out in the earnest decision 
of the Christian life, which enables a man 'to make the 
best of both worlds ; for godliness has the '* promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to come." 
No doubt there is a dash of nobility in man's aspira- 
tion after fame ; but there comes the mortifying ques- 
tion to the votary, on his way to the grave, " Where 
will you leave your glory ?" Power is a shadow, fame 
a dream, immortal renown a fiction. It is a dread- 
ful contrast, in the case of some of the world's heroes, 
to think of mortals idolizing the shade of a departed 
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one; building up bis praises in marble, chanting 
tbem in song, committing them to books, and oonvej- 
ing them round the world; while God sajs, " Depart 
from me, thou cursed ! " 

We have to exhibit, in this chapter, a representa- 
tive man of another class : — a man who had always 
something to do, who was never idle; whose days 
were all well packed with an earnest activity; who 
was notia mere spectator of the world, — a mere taker 
down of clever observations on men and things; a 
mere theorist, even a philosophical one, — ^but a real, 
earnest worker, whose life was spent upon a plan — 
who had energy as well as decision — ^whose eye gazed 
fixedly upon a prize, and whose heart swelled with 
desires to grasp it ; and that prize was one infinitely 
worthy of his keen pursuit — ^it was that he " might 
win Christ." Eichard Baxter was, if we may so say, 
the Paul of the seventeenth century. 

He was bom at Bowden, in Shropshire, 12th 
November, 1615. His education was imperfect, but 
he early conceived a thirst for reading, which, in his 
after life, tended to make up for deficiencies in the 
instruction of his boyhood. He wished to enter one of 
the universities, that he might prepare for being a 
clergyman, but his desires were thwarted ; and when 
he was eighteen years of age, it was proposed by a 
friend that he should try his fortune at court. He 
was introduced to the master of the revels at White- 
hall — then a scene of gaieiy and dissipation, under 
Charles l. ; but after witnessing, for about a month, 
life in a palace, he saw its hoUowness and mockery, 
and felt that to wait on royal favour, and to practise 
the arts then commonly employed to win it, was not 
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the one thing for liim to do. Had the project of hit 
friends been successful, and he had become a cavalier 
courtier, instead of a puritan divine, how had the cur- 
rent and results (and, we maj add, the harvest of his 
life, which he is reaping now, two centuries after the 
seed time) — how had all that been changed ! Baxter 
had before read good books, including Bunny's " Beso- 
lution," and Sibbs' " Bruised Beed ;" and through them 
God had touched his heart, and he had felt himself 
to be a sinner, and had prayed aud wept. Whitehall 
was no congenial element for an anxious inquirer like 
him. He therefore went back to his mother's home 
in the country, and on the way, in a deep snow- 
storm, met a loaded wagon; in avoiding which, his 
horse slipped down, and he was thrown just before 
the wheels of the advancing vehicle. The horses at 
once stopped, as if by instinct, — or, rather, through 
the curbing power of Him who had a chosen vessel 
there which must not be crushed. He entered i^e 
ministry in 1638, a converted man — ^an earnest, holy- 
minded Christian. After some preparatoiy labours 
at Dudley and Bridgenorth, he was, by the sane* 
tion of the Long Parliament, invited by the people 
of Kidderminster to become the pastor of the parish 
church. There he lived and laboured for tweniy 
years, with the exception of two, which he spent as 
chaplain to the parliamentary army: — ^an arrange- 
ment dictated by the anxiety of his friends^ who at 
that time thought it would be unsafe for him to re- 
main in the town. He was during this interval present 
at many sieges, seeking amidst personal peril vhe 
welfare of men's souls, — ^striving to promote modera- 
tion and to advance peace; but, from his limited 
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Bjmpatbj with the parliamentarians^ often meeting 
from them a cold repulse. The quiet parish was a 
more hopeful sphere of labour than a noiaj camp ; 
and in the former scene he pursued his ministerial 
labours with an earnestness and success rarely if 
ever equalled, certainly never surpassed* Baxter at 
Kidderminster is one of those memorable pictures of 
puritan fidelity, zeal, and diligence, painted in rich 
bright colours on the imaginative memory of the 
student who is familiar with the wonderful ecclesi- 
astical history of the seventeenth century. Then 
came the Bestoration : episcopacy was restored. Bax- 
ter, as a Presbyterian, could no longer retain his 
living. Men in power compelled him for ever to 
relinquish the charge in fulfilling which he had folded 
so many of Christ's sheep. A bishopric was offered 
him, but that he could not conscientiously accept. 
Eagerly did he solicit permission to go back to the 
Kidderminster fiock — ^that was denied him. He would 
not have a mitre : he could not have a crook. After 
the Bestoration, he strove to reconcile contending 
parties. Old Sion College, London-wall, with its 
quiet, antiquated look, which tells of other times, 
and the Savoy in the Strand, from which now are 
swept away almost all the vestiges of what it once 
was, are both associated with the memory of Baxter's 
untiring endeavours to promote union in the distracted 
church. There, with Presbyterians and Episcopalian^, 
he argued and expostulated, displaying all the skill 
of an accomplished schoolman, and all the zeal of 
a man who, strange as it might seem, amidst his 
keen debates, was ready to die a martyr for love. 
But however hopefully he might write and toil and 
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talk, what he said and did to " bind up that which 
was broken," and ''heal that which was torn,** 
proved all in vain. Baxter wiaa left in the position 
of a nonconformist, and through the sad reigns of 
Charles n. and James n. was exposed to all manner 
of persecution. Spaces of partial liberiy there were, 
when his preaching in parish churches was connived 
at, or his labours in meeting-houses were left unin- 
terrupted; but often he was forced to keep silence, 
to haste awaj to avoid his persecutors, to hide him- 
self from the inquisition of cruel men, and the reach 
of unrighteous laws. Nor did he escape imprison- 
ment, trial, and the sentence of a severe penalty. St. 
Dunstan's Church, Swallow-street, and Oxendon Cha- 
pel, tell of his fervent preaching, when multitudes 
crow4ed to hang on his Hps. Other buildings, long 
since swept awaj, could tell the same story : — ^while 
Clerkenwell and the King's Bench reckon among the 
historical celebrities immured within them no name 
which suffered so unjustly as Bichard Baxter. Then 
Westminster Hall, too, with its crowd of memorable 
associations, brings up the picture, which will never 
fade, and never fail to interest, while there is sym- 
pathy felt for innocence, and indignation for injus- 
tice :-r-the picture of Baxter before Jeffreys — the 
man of God facing the miscreant judge, — ^honoured 
rather than degraded by his foul virulence. Baxter 
was pronounced guilty of sedition by a packed and 
dishonest jury, mulcted in a heavy fine, and sent to 
prison. There good Matthew Henry came to see him, 
and they talked together, and the old veteran said to 
the young soldier of Christ — " Prepare for trials ; for 
which the best preparation is a life of fiuth and a 
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course of self-denial. It is harder constantly to deny 
temptation to sensual lusts and pleasures, than to resist 
one single temptation to deny Christ for fear of suffer- 
ing — ^the former requiring such constant watchfulness ; 
however, after the former, the latter will be easier." 
And now the time of his departure was at hand. He 
had fought a good fight, and finished his course, 
and kept the faith; — he had toiled and suffered, 
preached and written, as few men have ever done; 
and the time came for the Lord of the church to say 
to this earnest laboiu*er in the vineyard, " G-o thou thv 
way till the end be: for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy 
lot at the end of the days." That last and to him best 
behest of his blessed Master in this world, reached him 
as he was sojourning in Charterhouse-square, in 1691 
— and thence he went his way, and now his spirit 
rests with. Christ; and Baxter will find a glorious lot 
indeed at the end of the days. 

But we are to dwell awhile upon his earnest deci- 
sion — ^its aim, method, and result. 

Its aim maybe described in the words of the apostle 
Paul — "that I may win Christ." His first business, 
his prime endeavour, was to secure and enjoy an in- 
terest in Christ, to live ttpon Christ by faith, to live 
with Christ through love, to live like Christ in holi- 
ness, to have Christ in him, as the soul of his soul, and 
the life of his life, as his present portion and his glo- 
rious hope; and for him, to be in Christ, clothed in 
the covering of his perfect righteousness, decked in the 
garments of his holy salvation — ^the ragged drapery -^^ 
ft proud, self-created virtue for ever put aside ; to kn 
Christ, his character, person, mediation, atonement, 
tercession, and glory ; to know him, not as the teacl 
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of a theory, or as a great historical personage, but to 
know him ezperimentallj and practically, through 
sympathy with his life, and the indwelling of his Spirit^ 
and obedience to his will ; to know the power of his 
resurrection, to appreciate it as an evidence, to feel it 
as a motive, and to contemplate it as a model ;^-to have 
fellowship with Christ in his sufferings, not only to 
gather the fruits of pardon and peace from his finished 
work upon the cross, but to drink in patience from 
the cup of his overflowing sorrow, and to suffer like 
him, through fellowship of faith and love ; to be con- 
formed, perfectly conformed, to that meek, gentle, un- 
complaining One, though it should be at the expense 
of crucifixion itself. 

This lay nearest to Baxter's heart — " to win Christ" 
as the means of winning a thousand precious things be- 
side. On Him was all his dependence placed. "Beware 
that you renounce," said he, " all conceit of self-suffi- 
ciency, or merit in anything you do, and wholly rely 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, as your head, and life, and 
Saviour, and Intercessor with the Father." And 
afterwards he goes on, according to the quaint fashion 
of the day, to specify twenty necessities, in which we 
are to make use of Christ by faith, as the soul's all- 
satisfying portion. Baxter's was a life of controversy, 
beating down error with a giant's arm, especially 
plunging his weapon up to the very hilt into the heart 
of the hydra Antinomianism, which then so fearfully 
ravaged the fair garden of the church; but though 
ever arguing on behalf of a practical Christianity — 
a Christianity full of purity, love, and good works 
— he kept his fisiith fixed on the one only hope of 
the fallen: — rouni the cross his arm was firmly 
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clasped, and even when lie spoke not of his Lord^ 
it is plain there dwelt in his soul habitual thoughts 
of hhn. 

By his &ith in Christ, and union with Christ, he 
sought the joys of the life hereafter, and the glorious 
victory to be reaped by all Christ's army over death 
and the grave, at the last day. " If by any means," 
he could say with Paul, ''I might attain unto the 
resurrection of the dead." 

And all this, in relation to personal piety, was with 
Baxter, as it was with Paul, an end to be in its turn 
subservient to another end ; for he sought through his 
own faith, holiness, and joy to promote the weal of the 
great commonwealth of Christian men, by edifying 
believers, and converting sinners, and bringing home 
to Christ a crowd of souls. Thus a two-fold end 
appears in Baxter's life, or rather, one end under two 
aspects, — ^to save himself, and those who heard him ; and 
it gave moral unity to the whole compass of his ways, 
and made his course, not like that which the course of 
some is, a torn thing, or a patched thing, but a whole^ 
well-woven robe of the same texture and pattern 
throughoui. All his plans, proceedings, and employ- 
ments, all he attempted and achieved, could be reduced 
under one beautiful, harmonizing Hfe : '' For me to live 
is Christ." And it may be added, that his decided 
purpose was set on making progress, and he could say 
with Paul, ''This one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth imto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus." 
With uplifted foot, and fixed eye, he was hastening 
onward, anxious daily to make some advance toward 
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the goaL While many a man in England was bent on 
making progress in the race of avarice, ambition, or 
pleasure; while princes, and nobles, and merchants, 
and tradesmen, without number, were running in the 
world's list, at the top of their speed, here was this 
holy man, a type of the noble singularity which marks 
the most eminent servants of God in every age as yet, 
solicitous only to grow in grace, to increase in know- 
ledge, to improve in holiness, to advance in spirituality, 
•^to attain more vigour in &ith, and more power in 
prayer, more skill in action, more success in labour. 
He knew that progress is essential to piety, — that 
religion is a race in this respect, — that whosoever stops 
cancels his attainments, — ^that not to grasp the future 
is to lose the past. So he was an example to others 
of what he preached — himself running with speed, 
while he shouted with ardour, " On, brother, on !" 

This earnest, onward habit is pertinently illustrated 
in a paper which Baxter drew up in his latter days, 
containing a review of his spiritual career. " I know," 
he says, " no other end, or trade, or business, but that 
I am employed in my Eedeemer's work ; this bent and 
business of my Hfe, with my longing desires after per- 
fection in the knowledge and love of God, and in a 
holy and heavenly mind, are the two standing, constant, 
discernible evidences which must put me out of doubt 
of my sincerity." With a searching, accurate eye he 
measures his advance in knowledge and grace ; but it 
is not in the spirit of one who plumes himself upon 
what he has done, or what he is, but in the spirit of 
Paul, whose memory of the past was wont to merge 
in humility and hope. '* I now find far greater dark- 
ness in all things, and perceive how very little we know 
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in comparison of that of which we are ignorant. I 
have therefore far meaner thoughts of my own under* 
standing, though I must needs know that it is better 
furnished than it was." '' To despise earth is easy to 
me, but not so easy to be acquainted and conversant 
with heaven. I have nothing in this world which I 
could not easily let go, but to get satisfying apprehen* 
sions of the other world is the great and grievous 
difficulty." He found easy what many of us find diffi- 
cult ; but the facility he had acquired in one depart- 
ment of decision, made him not content while another 
seemed hugely arduous. He had broken out of the 
prison of the god of this world, and now he longed to 
scale some mount of vision, where he could catch soul- 
ravishing views of the goodly land of heaven. Free- 
dom from the prison did not content him till he could 
scale the mount. Conscious weakness was an abiding 
element; and it inspired a humble trust in Divine 
power and mercy. " Though my habitual judgment, 
resolution, and scope of life be still the same, yet I 
find a great mutability as to the actual apprehensions 
and degrees of grace, and consequently find that so 
mutable a thing as the mind of man would never keep 
itself^ if God were not its keeper." 

As to the method whereby to achieve the holy ends 
which fixed his purpose and fired his ambition, into it 
he threw his soul ; of him it might be said, as it 
is beautifully said • of Arnold (whom, by the way, he 
farther resembled, in a predominant sympathy with 
the practical view of religion, and in the wish, though 
a fruitless one, to see the idea of a Christian state 
realised in a comprehensive form of ecclesiastical 
government), " He was of a class whose whole being, 
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intellectual, moral, and spiritual, is like tlie cloud of 
the poet, — 

" Which moveih altogether if it move at alL" 

So, there was earnestness in his faith. Never, surelj, 
could any mind gaze more intently on the scenes of 
revelation, listen with more eagerness to its voice, so 
lovely and so awful, than did he. " Converse with the 
world to come," said Eol;>ert Hall; "endeavour to 
yield to the power of it; look at the things which are 
not seen; walk, as it were, upon the borders of the 
ocean of eternity; and listen to the sound of its 
waters till you are deaf to every sound besides." 
This is exactly what Baxter was ever doing. Hell 
and heaven had become to him present realities ; and, 
as we read his " Saints' Everlasting Eest," and his 
" Call to the Unconverted," the shade of the author 
comes before us, as a sublime unearthly spirit, wrapped 
in deep thought, all eye, all ear, for the invisible and 
eternal, — looking into Q-ehenna, bending over Tophet, 
shuddering to see the smoke and the darkness, and to 
hear the mourning, lamentation, and woe, — and then 
gazing sted&stly towards heaven, nay, caught, like 
Paul, up into paradise, or carried away in the spirit, like 
John, to see the bride, the Lamb's wife. And thus fa- 
miliar with hell and heaven, moved by fear, and agitated 
by desire, so that no one hardly can teU which exceeds, 
while both have roused his soul to the highest pitch of 
intense piu^ose to escape the one, and obtain the 
other, he looks with like earnest faith to that gracious 
Bedeemer who stands between them, who, with his 
pierced foot, shuts the gate of torment, and with his 
bleeding hand opens the portal of eternal peace; and 
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into his embrace he throws himself^ with coiifidence 
and hope, to be sheltered there fix>m wrath, and thus 
to be borne up to glory. 

And hence, there was earnestness in his preaching. 
"When," says Sylvester, "he spake of weighty soul 
concerns, you might find his very spirit drenched 
therein." "There was," says Bates, "no resisting 
the force of his sermons, without denying reason and 
Divine revelation. His expressions were clear and 
powerful, so convincing the understanding, so enter- 
ing into the soul, and so engaging the affections, that 
those were as deaf as adders who were not charmed 
by so wise a charmer. He was animated by the 
Holy Spirit, and breathed celestial fire, to inspire 
heart and life into dead sinners, and to melt the obdu- 
rate in their frozen tombs." And there was earnest- 
ness in all his pastoral labours, — ^in the visits he paid 
to the dying, and the ^ck, and the rich, and the poor, 
as he talked to them of their souls, and reproved 
them for their sins, and exhorted them to repentance, 
and pointed them to Christ, as one who felt that the 
day was far spent, and the night was at hand, as one 
in whom the sun of this world had set, and who could 
see things only through a light which. was sobered and 
softened by the shades of death. 

And there is earnestness in his books. If a book 
can be the expression of a man, the outgrowth of 
his soul, the essence of his spiritual character, in 
Baxter's books there seems to be the very author 
himself in immortal preservation, looking on the 
reader with earnest eye, speaking in earnest tones, 
intent on one object, — ^his conversion to (Jod, his 
growth in knowledge, his progress in holiness. You 
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cannot trifle in bis presence, for you feel that lie is 
no trifler. You cannot sleep, he speaks so loud ; you 
cannot evade him, his appeals are so wisely aimed. 
He overpowers you — at least he constndnB your 
consent, though you will not surrender your heart. 

And there is earnestness in his letters, as the 
author can testify &om a personal inspection of 
several unpublished ones. They are counterparts of 
his books; they are books themselves — soul-moving 
sermons to the careless, in the spirit of ''Now or 
Never;" discussions on cases of conscience, like his 
"Christian Directory:" or arguments on points of 
doctrine, like his great polemic works ; a hidden fire 
burning in them all, a coal taken from off the altar 
of his soul, in which the holy flame seems never to 
go out. 

And there was earnestness in his self-denial, and 
his crucifixion of the world, and his reverent regard 
to the inward voice of conscience, and in the ChriECkian 
obedience of his whole career. " It was displayed in 

. his triumph over the weakness and infirmities of his 
diseased body; in his superiority to the blandishments 
and charities of life, when they interfered with his 
work ; and in his equal regardlessness of shame and 
suffering, reward or honour, where the service of 
Christ or the good of men was concerned. In- 
fluenced by this principle, he threw himself into the 
army to check what he considered its wild career. 
He reproved Cromwell, he expostulated with Charles, 

• and dared the frown of both. The same motive 
induced him to abstain from marriage, while his work 
required all his attention. To him a bishopric had no 
charms, and a prison no terrors, when he could not. 
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cnjoj the one with a good conscience, and was doomed 
ro the other for conscience' sake. He stood unappailed 
before the bar of Jeffireys, listening with composure to 
his ribaldry, and would have gone to the gibbet or 
the stake without a murmur or complaint." 

We need scarcely add, there was earnestness in his 
prayers. Those who heard them testify to the 
ardently devout affections which they breathed, — ^their 
gushing fulnes^ their melting tenderness, the rapt 
ecstasy into which they sometimes soared, carrying 
the souls of others with them. 

It is with blended admiration and shame that the 
author paints the picture, with whatever feelings the 
reader may look on it. The hand trembles while the 
pencil moves, only truthfully, without giving any ex- 
aggeration either in outline or colouring — ^trembles to 
think of the sad, sad contrast which the character of 
the painter presents to that of the great original. 
It is very humbling to think of such excellence being 
unattained; it is matter for repentance and sorrow 
before God ; it gives occasion for tears, and prayers 
for pardon at the foot of the cross. We have not 
been looking at that aspect of the man which shows 
his genius, his imagination, his logical acuteness, and 
the like (all of them things which we are to admire 
without envy, and to be content in the want of them) ; 
but we have been speaking simply of his earnestness 
as a sinner seeking salvation, and as a servant of 
Gt)d, doing Gk)d*s work. We have been speaking 
of it in that relation which is the same as oui 
own, for both writer and reader are sinners; both 
are servants, — sinners bound to be as earnestly re- 
pentant and believing; servants required to be as 
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eamestlj devoted and obedient. This doing of one 
thing — ^this doing of it with that wholeness of soul, 
which the present example so forcibly displays, is the 
simple Christian duty of us both. We are not 
ashamed as we think of his mental greatness ; but we 
ought to be ashamed while we think of his spiritual 
excellence. Shall we not abhor ourselves, and repent, 
as in dust and ashes P Nor ought we to put an end 
to the practical lesson there. ShaU we not also, when 
we have turned to the cross, and sought the blood 
that purifies from guilt, and gone to the throne, and 
sought the grace that kills corruption, and kindles 
holiness, and fires with love and zeal, look at the one 
thing before us — the one thing, compared with which 
all other things are trifling, — ^and girding up our loins 
and stripping off* every entanglement, resolve ear- 
nestly, with our whole souls resolve, " This one thing 
I do?" 

And truly the doing of that one thing will yield 
the most blessed results. 

"We have not time to tell how Baxter's earnest deci- 
sion for religion and God sustained his mind and 
cheered his spirits amidst life's rough pilgimage : we 
^an only exhibit what it did for him, when it was im- 
possible for the world to do anything. To bring out 
fiilly the truth that is contained in this last lesson, 
let us place the account of his dying hours beside 
that of another man, who, in his way, also lived ''in 
earnest." 

The Duke of Buckingham was a contemporary of 
Baxter's, and had a princely fortune, and ^*one thing" 
he did. It was the thing first hinted at in our review 
of misguided earnestness. He was heart, and soiil, 
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devoted to the pursuit of pleasure ; he liyed, to use a 
popular expression, "/«««,"— fast indeed I He at 
length squandered away fortune, health, talent, in 
the desperate game he played, — squandered all but 
rank, — ^and, in want, wretchedness, and misery, breathed 
, his last. There he lies, in poverty and pain, outcast 
and forsaken, — ^the dreary, filthy apartment emblem- 
atical of his dreary, filthy soul, — ^the hard fiock-bed not 
an unapt, but only too feeble figui'e of the wretchedly 
rough and uneasy conscience on which his perishing 
soul is thrown. 

" No wit to flatter left of all his store ; 
No fool to laagh at, which he valued more ; 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends. 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends.** 

Now go to Charterhouse-square, and enter the dying 
chamber of the Puritan — the sort of man of whom 
Buckingham would make sport, and call a fool ; and 
see how his ** life in earnest " ends. 

There he lies, his body worn out with pain, but in 
patience he possesses his soul. " You come,*' said he 
to his friends, " you come to learn to die. I am not 
the only person who must go that way. I can assure 
you that your whole life, be it ever so long, is little 
enough to prepare for death. Have a care of this 
vain, deceitful world, and the lusts of the flesh ; be 
sure you choose God for your portion, heaven for 
your home, G-od's glory for your end, his word for 
your rule, and then you need never fear but we shall 
meet with comfort. I shall rest from my labours," said 
he. '* And your works will follow you,'* said another. 
" No," replied the dying man, " no works. I will 
leave out worksu if Qod will grant me the other. 
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I bless God I have a well-grounded assurance of 
my eternal happiness, and great peace and comfort 
within." He expressed great willingness to die ; and 
when asked " How he did," returned the memorable 
and sublime answer, "Almost well. Better than I 
deeer^e to, be, but not so well as I hope to be." And 
BO he (died. It was a cold winter morning, the fourth 
hour after midnight, in December, 1691, when his 
spirit.passed away, and all was dreary in the chamber 
whioh he left, and in the dark streets of the silent 
city above which his spirit soared; but he entered 
then a region where the sun setteth not, and the 
summer hath no end, and found himself at home in 
a palace where the inmates die no more, because they 
are with Jesus, who abolished death. 

Perhaps the reader is living in earnest. You have 

your fixed purposes, to the accomplishment of which 

you devote your energies. You throw the ardour of 

your soul into the pursuit. You cannot be taxed with 

indolence, or with aimless industry, or with want of 

order, or with inconstancy. But what is it that you 

are aiming at? What is it that so fills your mind 

and engrosses your attention, as to afford the key of 

explanation to your whole history ? What is that 

bich floats before you, which looks so radiant, 

hich dazzles your eyes, which leads you on with the 

)wer of a mysterious enchantment? Just quietly 

k that question. You know what it is. It is, per- 

ips, some phase of worldly enjoyment; something 

hich you cannot have long : something, it may be, 

hich you will never have ; something which, by the 

fltimony of those who have had it before, and the 

rong suspicions of your own heart, at times, would 
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not satisfy you if you had it now. The case of Buck- 
ingham shows the miseiy of pleasure. We might 
cite the case of another of the notables of that 
day, for a further purpose. Lord Clarendon, after 
attaining to the chancellorship of Ihigland, and the 
possession of wealth, which enabled him to build a 
regal palace in Piccadilly, is thus described by Evelyn,, 
who called on him one day, as he was sitting in his 
garden chair: — "He looked and spake very discon' 
solatehf. After some while deploring his condition to 
me, I took my leave ; next morning I heard he was 
gone." Pointing to the disconsolate chancellor, might 
we not expatiate on the feebleness of power, and the 
poverty of wealth? Is not, then, your eamestnesa 
utterly disproportionate to the end you seek ? Is it 
not misplaced P and do not reason and conscience bid 
you, without delay, gather up your energies, now 
wasted on a trifle, and devote them to the one great 
object which was the pole-star of the life of Paul and 
Baxter? 

Perhaps the reader professes religion. Ton say 
that you seek what has been described, as the only end 
worthy of beings who have souls ; but where is your 
earnestness? If, looking at the worldling's pursuit 
and the worldling's prize, there be utter disproportion 
in the first to the last, on the side of excess^ — looking 
at your pursuit and your prize, is there not infinite 
disproportion in the former to the latter, on the side 
of defect ? He is all in earnest about a shadow, and 
you are cold and heartless about an enduring substance. 
He, with sleepless vigilance, watches for what he will 
only weep over when he gets it. You, like the foolish 
virgins, slumber while you profess to wait for Him, who 
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is coming to conduct the wakeful and the wise to the 
bridal joys of heaven. The earnestness of the world- 
ling rebukes the indifference and indecision of the 
Ohristian. The earnestness of a holy soul, like Richard 
Baxter, is adapted to inspire and strengthen a like spirit 
in your breast. May He who quickeneth the dead, 
and waketh the sleeper, and kuidleth fire in the luke- 
warm and the cold, hear the fervent prayer of the 
author and the reader, that He would so bless both ! 
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OR, MEEKNESS OF WISDOM. 

** The wifldam that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy. And the fruit of 
righteousness is sown in peace of them that make peace." 

Jambs iU. 17, 18. 

TuBBS is a wisdom wkich " is not from above, but is 
earthly, sensual, devilisli." It is worldly wisdom. 
It waits on avarice. The piling up of riches being 
chosen as the end of life, it devises methods for the 
attainment of that end : it goes out in search of the 
coveted treasures; it discovers the sources whence 
they may be obtained; it draws them forth, packs 
fchem up, brings them home, places them in safety, 
and keeps watch by the door of the store-house 
against the approach of thieves, who, under the 
guidance of lika cleverness, come with intent to pick 
the lock. It is fleshly wisdom. It ministers to 
sensuality. Pleasure being regarded as the stmmum 
homim — ^the chief good, this wisdom busies itself with 
all manner of ingenious devices to secure, increase, 
vary, and give zest to pleasure. It invents manifold 
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amusements, and displays coDSummate art in making 
them attractive. It builds theatres ; it writes stimu- 
lating novels and exciting songs ; it gets up fashion- 
able balls, and gives to games a spice at least of 
gambling. It is not above providing for the table of 
the epicure, or mixing the cup of the intemperate ; 
and it will sometimes sink so low as to*weave nets 
for entangling the victim on which brutal lu^t has 
fixed its eye. It is the wisdom which serves as the 
prime minister of ambition : power being looked on 
as the highest prize, this wisdom tasks itself to the 
uttermost to attain the object. It is full of in- 
trigues to waylay open enemies, to detect and expose 
false friends, to supplant rivals, and to win partisans. 
It flatters the great, and patronises the humble ; has 
caresses forthe rich,and bribes forthe poor; it uses pen 
or sword, as may best serve its turn ; it frames laws, or 
breaks them, according to circumstances ; it consults 
in the cabinet, argues in the senate, and declaims 
before the populace. In nothing does it fetter itself 
with moral rules, but takes a broad, free sweep over 
the open, unhedged plains of expediency. This 
Proteus-like wisdom is of old. Illustrations of it are 
found in the literatures and antiquities of ancient na« 
tions. History is full of it. Alas ! it is now as rife as 
ever; you meet with it every day in trade, in society, in 
politics. It is wisdom, not in selecting ends, but means. 
The end being determined on, there is cleverness 
enough in adapting the pursuit to the attainment. If 
the objects of the world's desire were really worthy of 
being the supreme ends of human existence, the cop- 
duct of vast multitudes of our fellow-men would be 
eminently wise. Grant them their premises, and they 
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reason logically enough, as the inmates' of Bedlam 
also do. . ' 

This wisdom is from beneath. It is the very 
subtlety of the serpent ; it was brought up the day 
oxir first parents were beguiled. The word can be 
linked to no epithet more appropriate than that of 
" devilish." "WheJi Satan pointed to the tree of know- 
ledge, and said, " Yo shall be as gods,'' it was just 
like breathing into them the breath of his own soul. 
Being a spirit — a disembodied spirit — he experiences 
neither sensuality nor avarice; but the principles of 
his nature would lead him to indulge in both, were the 
form of his nature to be changed into the human. 
When he fixed Evb's eye on the pleasantness of the tree, 
and persuaded her to forget the restraints of reason 
and the law of God, he prepared for the rise, progress, 
and victory of sensualism; and then the "devilish'* hav- 
ing entered man, and. the "sensual" having been awak- 
ened in him, what could be expected but that, as society 
was formed, and the right of private property arose, 
the " earthly" would follow in the form of avarice ? 

But, thanks be to G-od, all men are not left under 
the influence of this Satan-like subtlety. There is a 
"wisdom which cometh from above," which checks, 
opposes, destroys, and takes the place of what cometh 
from beneath. Embodied in the truth as it in Jesus, • 
and applied to the heart by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, it teaches the Christian to select the only object 
worthy of supreme pursuit. It makes men thoroughly 
wise, — ^wise in the choice of their end, as weU as in 
the adoption of means. The end, instead of being 
** earthly," "sensual," or "devilish," is pttre; for it is 
the soul's salvation ; pure, for it is eternal life ; pure, 
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for it is holiness and love ; pure, for it is God him- 
self A love of truth and righteousness, abhorrence 
of fisdsehood, error, deceit, and dishonesty, are primary 
elements in the character of every one who has em- 
braced this heavenly wisdom. Hence, it may well be 
described as 'pure ; and this it is, in ^ first place, 
as the root of other things: it begins in purity of 
heart and life. Till the mind is enlightened in its 
perceptions, and embraces the truth of God — ^till the 
heart becomes honest and single-eyed in its purpose 
— ^till the will is determined to work according to the 
rules and the spirit of the Bible, this wisdom has no 
being at all in the moral nature of man. First pure, 
it is then '^ peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits;" pride, wrath, and 
contention are the concomitants of the other kind of 
wisdom. He who came up from hell to teach it, sought 
thereby to render earth like hell, to make it the arena 
of angry passions and conflicting self-interests. The 
subtlety of the serpent, infused into man's soul, is 
sure to lead to envy and strife ; and, " where envying 
and strife is, there is confusion and every evil worL" 
But just the opposite class of tempers attend on 
heavenly wisdom. He who came from heaven to 
teach it, thereby designed to render earth like heaven, 
and to shed over the hearts and homes of men the 
tranquillity of love and meekness. The wisdom of 
Christ inspired within us, brings with it a peace 
which passeth understanding : it teaches self-control, 
and subdues boisterous passions; it does for the 
tempests which arise in man's bosom what Christ did 
in the days of the flesh for the lake-storm. Making 
its possessor peaceful within, it renders him a peace- 
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maker to his fellow-mortals. Instead of scattering 
abroad firebrands, arrows, and death, as those who 
hare been taught in Satan's school of subtlety are 
wont to do, they become like angel husbandmen, 
sowing the earth with the grain of peace. The wis- 
dom they have been taught, they teach again ; and it 
maketh wise unto salvation. Saved themselves, they 
save others; made righteous through Christ, they 
seek to spread the gospel, the precious seed of right- 
eousness. ''The £ruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace of them that make peace." A catholic temper 
and a spirit of sincerity are connected with this 
heaven-sent wisdom. It never makes a bigot; it 
teaches us to look beyond the artificial lines of caste, 
and the political divisions of society, and even the 
broad distinction of races, to "honour all men," and to 
"love the brotherhood ;" and it will not let guile and 
deceit live in the heart, where it sits on the throne, 
and sways the sceptre. It is " without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy." In short, the man whose charac- 
ter is modelled by the education described, meets the 
interrogation, and practically carries out the lesson, 
"Who is a wise man and endued with knowledge 
among you ? let him show out of a good conversa- 
tion his works with meekness of wisdom." 

This wisdom is of course found in every Christian. 
In the broad outline of his life we see its impress. 
That pure end which Divine wisdom proposes he 
pursues, and in doing so takes for his guide those 
rules which that same wisdom dictates. But it is not 
in every Christian that this wisdom is seen conspi- 
cuously presiding over all the details of life. A 
considerable lack of it is sometimes manifested in 
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the minutiae of conduct. "Sot is meekness atwajs in 
such dose company with wisdom as it should be. 

"We propose to illustrate the qualities we have 
mentioned by citing the example of one who was 
very eminent for this " meekness of wisdom." 

About three miles from Whitchurch in Shrop- 
shire, on the road to Wrexham, there lies a small 
township, in the parish of Malpas, called Is-coed ; and 
m the seventeenth century there stood a farm-house 
by the wayside, then called Broad Oak. It was an 
estate belonging to a family of the name of Matthews ; 
and at the time of which wo speak, it was occupied 
b/ PhiHp Henry, who had married one of Mi». 
Matthews's daughters. When the Bartholomew Act 
drove so many out of the Church of England, this 
good man waa forced to resign his charge at Worthen- 
bury, and forthwith made his home in the habitation 
at Broad Oak, which became his property, aphis wife's 
inheritauce. Within three w«eks after the ejected 
minister had come to this retreat in 1 662, his second Aon 
was bom, and the father notes down in his diary : " We 
have no reason to call him Benoni : I wish we had none 
to call him Ichabod." 

Matthew Henry was the boy referred to ; and there^ 
in tJie pleasant farm-house of Broad Oak, which .the 
ejected clergyman took delight iu making the home of 
' neatness, and order, and comfort; where religion pre- 
sided over every arrangement, and sanctified all the 
beautiful domestic affections which nestled there, 
where sabbaths were made "a delight, the holy, of the 
Lord, honourable ;" where hours of prayer every day 
came as welcome spaces of light and peace amidst the 
toils and trials of earth; whore hallowed hospitality 
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was ever ready, in those days of persecution, to greet 
the poor wayfarer who, perhaps for conscience* sake, 
had sacrificed his home; where the light streaming 
from the window on a winter eyening was to many a 
trayeller as a beacon of mercy and hope, and the 
ruddy fiame on the broad and cheerful hearth was 
symbolical of the smiles of Christian love and friend- 
ship which beamed around it; — it was there that 
Matthew Henry was brought up ; and we have men- 
ti6ned the place thus particularly because it was in 
that holy, happy home that his mind, while yet a boy, 
received the seeds of that celestial wisdom which 
yielded, in after life, such rich, ripe clusters. His cha- 
racter was formed by his father's instructions, prayers, 
and example, and by his mother's too ; for she was a 
pious woman, and a loving wife, and a kind-hearted 
matron. How reverently he would sit to hear his 
&ther preach in one of the large rooms of Broad Oak; 
and then he would go to his chamber to pray over the 
service. Once he heard his father preach on the grain 
of mustard seed, and afterwards told his sister that he 
hoped he had received *^a gram of grace** which in 
time might come to something. In a memorandum, 
written in October, 1675, when he was only thirteen 
years old, he says, — "I think it was three years ago 
that I began to be convinced. Hearing a sermon by 
my &ther, on Psahn li. 17, * The sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, Gk)d, 
thou vdlt not despise,' — ^I think it was that which 
melted me; afterwards I began to inquire after 
Christ." It appears, then, that in his tenth year he 
was called by grace ; and in his eleventh we find him 
writing, like an experienced Christian, about the marKs 
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which prove such calling, at the same time searching 
for and finding them in himself. One thinks of the 
child Samuel in the tabernacle at Shiloh, while reading 
of the boy Matthew at Broad Oak ; for the place was 
to him even as the house of the Lord. His father 
was to him an Eli, and even better ; and Gk>d early 
sanctified him, and fitted him for His service. With 
a cast of mind adapted to the ministry, and with the 
love of holy things reigning in his heart, no wonder 
that the son, as he grew up, wished for the ministry ; 
and the father also wished to see him treading in his 
steps. But they were troublous times, and the pros- 
pects of Nonconformists were very xmsettled; in 
consequence of which, Matthew, after he had been to 
school for a while at Islington, was sent to Gray's-inn 
to study law, that he might have some usefol and 
honourable vocation to follow, in case the ministerial 
office should be closed against him. But in 1687, 
some relief came to the oppressed, — ^the penalties 
against Nonconformists were relaxed: This deter- 
mined the good man at Broad Oak, and his son, as to 
the course to be pursued ; and, accordingly, Matthew 
Henry, who from his childhood had been a student, 
was ordained now in his twenty-fifth year. He drew 
up a long paper, stating the reasons for this mo- 
mentous step. "What am I? What have I done? 
Prom what principles do I act in this undertaking ? 
What are the ends I aim at? What do I want? 
What are my purposes and resolutions?" Thes« 
were the questions he wisely asked, as he stood on 
the threshold of the Christian ministry ; and he could 
answer them, in the presence of Gh)d, to the satisfac- 
tion of an enlightened and honest conscienoe. The city 
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of Chester was the scene of Matthew Henry's mi- 
nistry for five-and-twenty years. The old Presby- 
terian meeting-house still stands, with its three gables, 
its five arched windows, little porch, shady trees, and 
gravestones sprinkled aU about. There he spent holy 
sabbaths, such as he had been taught to love while yet 
a boy ; and having caught his father's mantle, and his 
spirit too, ere he went up to heaven, he preached very 
much as his father preached. His Commentary, with 
which most readers are familiar, contaiQS the substance 
of his ministrations, for his pulpit labours were chiefly 
expository, ffis discourses, though diversified in 
matter and illustration, were all cast pretty nearly in 
the same mould ; and, with an interest not to be won- 
dered at, the good people of Chester received his wise 
instructions, which were as " apples of gold in pictures 
of silver." How he watched over his flock; maintained 
discipline ; catechized the young; was as a father to his 
people ; cared for those who were without ; visited the 
prisoners in the Chester jail; and sought, in divers 
ways, to promote a reformation of manners ! Matthew 
Henry at Chester is one of the most beautiful pic- 
tures of pastoral diligence and love. God blessed his 
labours; for in the church he gathered, he event- 
ually numbered three hundred and fifty communicants. 
In 1712, he removed to Hackney, to take the oversight 
of a church there ; and as on entering the ministry 
he gave much time and thought to the grave matter 
before him, so now he pondered again and again the 
question of his removal. He states the reasons which 
determined him, and they appear sufficient. He 
showed his love to Chester by promising his Mends to 
visit them once a year. He fulfilled his promise, but 
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only twice. The second time he bade adieu to hia 
new charge, he preached from these two texts: — 
" There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of 
God;" and, "Let ns therefore fear, lest, a promise 
being left us of entering into his rest, any of you . 
should seem to come short of it." The passages were 
prophetic. He was going to his everlasting rest, when 
he only thought of a brief recreation. The chief pai-t 
of the work which his Lord had for him to do, he had 
done at Chester^ " The labours at Hackney were as 
short as Ihey were pleasant. His horse fell on the 
road ; it was plain he was greatly injured by the 
accident. "Pray for me," said he to his friends at 
Nantwich, where be tarried, "for I cannot pray for 
myself." — "Sin is bitter; I bless God I have inward 
supports," — ^these were short fragments of. speech 
which those who loved him caught up and preserved. 
But truth aud beauty were no longer to drop from those 
mortal lips, like the dew and the rain on the tender 
herb. Apoplexy soon silenced all utterance, and Mat- 
thiew Henry fell asleep in Jesus, in his fifty-second year. 
" We gathered the mantle of the dear Elijah," says his 
sister, Mrs. Savage, "took the remains to Chester, 
lodged them in the silent tomb, — ^the house appointed 
for all living. We laid him in Trinity Church, by hia 
dear first wile ; accompanied with a vast crowd desiring 
to pay their tribute to his blessed memory." 

The wisdom of Matthew Henry was conspicuous in 
many respects. 

Studying well that question, " What is a man pro- 
fited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for hia 
soul?" he wisely came to see the transcendent worth 
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of the spiritual portion of his nature, and made it his 
main business to care for that. With equal wisdom, 
instead of going about to establish a righteousness of 
his own, he submitted to the righteousness which is of 
God by Mth. He did not just before eyening set to 
work at the great business of life ; but while the sun 
was scarcely risen out of the graj mists of the morn- 
ing, he wisely devoted his newly-awakened j)owers to 
the blessed task of husbandry in his Lord's vineyard. 
And here is a very obvious lesson for parents, — ^that 
heavenly lore which PhUip taught )nB son Matthew, 
they should communicate, — ^that drawing forth of the 
faculties and affections towards Christ, and God, and 
heaven, which formed the crown of the Broad Oak 
education, they should strive to accomplish. Here, 
too, is a lesson for the young ; — ^and to the youngest 
who is now reading of a good man who lived one 
hundred and fifty years ago, let the writer say, that 
there is no master like that Master under whom he 
so soon began to study — ^no teaching equal to His 
teaching. If, like young Matthew, you become his 
disciple, he will make you truly wise and very 
happy. With each lesson is bound up an encourage- 
ment; for from Philip Henry's success in the training 
of his son, and indeed of all his children, may parents 
gather hope that the labours of the seed-^me in 
the nursery, the parlour, and the school — ^the little 
hymns and prayers — ^the readings and catechizing on 
the Sunday afternoon, and the severer studies of the 
week day, if pervaded by a religious spirit, will yield 
a plentiful harvest of good some day: — ^and from 
Matthew Henry's holy and useftd life (only the ripe 
fruitage of the tree which early blossomed), every 

M 
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joutMul reader maj hopefully infer, that if now he 
seek bcfkyeolj wisdom as Matthew did when a child, 
he will become honourable and happj in future days, 
as Matthew was when a man. 

Wise men feel that truth is the foundtction of 
whatever is secure and stable in the soul, the church, 
and society. Beauty cannot bloom, nor can strength 
strike out its roots, where corruption fills the air, or 
fiJsehood forms the soil. It is bad policy, because it 
id short-sighted, to endeavour to promote any object, 
however good, at the expense of truth ; — ^failure must 
follow. Fnity cannot be built up but on truth's rock, 
nor love flourish except in truth's garden. The 
primary aim of the wise man in everything, is to he 
right In the outset, he asks about every opinion^ "Is it 
true f^ and about each item of conduct, " Is it just /" 
The wisdom which is from above is first pu/re. Matthew 
Henry's was just that kind of wisdom. '^Although 
iie shunned everything dictatorial, intolerant, and cen- 
Eorious, he was never indifferent to the interests of 
the Christian faith. He never even temporized, nor 
did ho confound things that differ ; and still less did 
he mistake the tameness of cowardice or selfishness, 
or a love of ease, for charity. He knew that Divine 
virtue can have no legitimate operation apart from, any 
more than in opposition to, the essential truths of the 
Biblel" It was observed of him by a contemporary, 
** His actions appear to be perfectly devoted to Gk)d, 
strictly observing St. Paul's rule, in the fourth of 
Philippians — * Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso* 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
ioever things are of good report; if there be any virtue. 
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and if there be any praise, think on these things;* 
all which Matthew Henry does with that exactness 
and sincerity that the very chnrchmen lore him ; and 
even Malice is angry that she can find no cause to be 
angry with him." This was his eoMtant manner of 
life ; and he fully exemplified his own quaint saying, 
'^ You reckon that plain that is of one colour, ^ow 
a sincere Christian is of the same colour within doors 
that he is without ; on the week-days that he is on 
sabbath-days." The habit of his life was indeed of 
one jpiece^ like Christ's coat — " without seam, woven 
from the top throughout." 

Matthew Henry's Commentary is a standing proof 
of his large acquaintance with the details of Diyine 
reveJation. He might almost be compared to a man 
who has tTayelled round the globe, visited every shore, 
and examined the productions of every clime, so very 
minute and comprehensive was his knowledge of the 
Scriptures. With this he associated a wisdom not 
always seen in connection with knowledge. He was 
aware of the point where he ought to pause in his 
researches. Com'inced that the Bible touches on 
inscrutable mysteries, and that it was meant only to 
indicate their existence^ for the trial of our faith, and 
the exercise of our humility, not to guide us into the 
depths where they lie buried in glory, he did not 
leave the terra firma of what is revealed, to sail over 
trackless oceans of speculation. Instead of betaking 
himself to perilous diving, — ^like some men who strive 
to penetrate into the caverns of Gt)d's secret coimsels, 
and fancy they can grasp the precious things which 
Ue treasured there, — though they ever como up, after 
their adventurous attempts, empty-handed, or with 
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common Bhells which they have mistaken for pearls,--* 
Matthew Hemy was content with what grew on the 
shore ; and therein showed his wisdom. Divine know- 
ledge he regarded, not as so much material for weaving 
theories and systems, but as the food and clothing 
of the souL He seemed to imbibe fully the spirit of 
those beautiful words of the Great Master of wisdom, 
" K ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them." 
Am a divine, and as a Christian, he was eminenHy 
practical He was for using religion in every-day life. 
'^Some truths," said he, ^'are plain and easy; others 
are more deep and mysterious ; but all are designed 
to fructify the holy land, and to make glad the city of 
QodL It is but half Christiauity liiat rests in the acts 
of devotion ; it is not an entire Christianity that is not 
honest as well as godly. The very life and soiil of 
religion consists in a conscientious regard to Jesus 
Christ — that ChrisHamzeth morality, and turns moral 
virtue into evangelical holiness." 

It is very fbolish when a man strives to do what to 
him is impossible, or only unnatural. Folly also is 
displayed when, in the use of the faculties with which 
Gk>d has endowed any one, he does not study how to 
adapt their use so as to prove a benefit to others. 
Gh)d gave Matthew Henry a peculiar genius and a 
peculiar training, and the man cultivated that genius 
and improved that traroing. He did not^ in the pic- 
turesque quaintness of his thoughts and diction (upon 
which we dwell with interest, even as we do on old- 
fashioned gardens, houses, and furniture ; for in these 
antique forms there is a good deal of rich beauty em- 
balmed), — hib did not in all this aim at singularity, and 
strive to twist his mind into odd shapes ; but he followed 
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nature and early education. His pointed metaphors 
and trite sayings come dropping from him easy, full, 
and sweet, like honey from the richly-laden comb. 
Yet he did not allow his &ncy to run away with him ; 
nor did he spend his time in the mere entertainment 
of himself 6r others ; nor yet was he unobservant of 
the tastes and habits of the age, and of what was most 
likely to instruct and improve the men of his genera- 
tion. On the contraiy, he was master of his own mind^ 
and usefulness he always aimed at ; and, in the work- 
ing of his own intellectual mine, and in fashioning the 
metal it supplied, he studied the wants, and he adapted 
himself to the innocent predilections, of the times. 

A good deal is to be learned from the scenes and 
incidents of every-day life by those whose eyes are 
opened, and who possess '^ the wisdom that cometh 
from above." ^ot only in the trim gardens of books 
and schools are fragrant flowers and nourishing fruits 
to be found ; many grow wild on the hedges of the 
broad highway of daily life.' Matthew Henry had 
wonderful skill in finding them out and gathering 
them ; albeit, he tied them up or spread them forth in 
his own quaint &shion. For example : — while yet a 
youth, writing to his father, he turns to good spiritual 
account the suggestiveness of the postal system of his 
day. ''It pleaseth me sometimes to think what a 
ready, speedy way of intercourse there is between me 
and home, though at such a distance, that a letter car 
come from your hand to mine, through the hands o: 
so many who are strangers to both, m the space o: 
sixty huurs." How he would have marvelled had h( 
been told the time would come when the thing could 
be done in six hours instead of sixty ! Equally per 
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tinent, however, under our circumstances, is what 
follows — " But as ready as this way is, blessed be 
Gk)d ! we have a readier way to send to heaven at all 
hours, and can convey our letters thither, and receive 
gracious answers thence, in less time than so.'* 
Gk)ing home, one Sunday night, to Hackney, he was 
robbed; and even from the prickly thoros of that 
occurrence he wisely gathered fruitM lessons, instead 
of foolishly sitting down, as some wjould have done, to 
fret over his fate — "My remarks upon it were — 

1, What reason have I to be thankful to Gk)d, who have 
travelled so much, and yet never was robbed before. 

2. What a deal of evil the love of money is the root 
of; that four men would venture their lives and souls 
for about half-a-crown a piece. 3. See the power of 
Satan in the t^hildren of disobedience. 4. The vanity 
of worldly wealth : how soon we may be stripped of 
it. How loose, therefore, we should sit to it." 

"I, wisdom, dwell with prudence," is one of those 
short and pregnant sayings of Holy Writ which Henry 
loved to muse upon and amplify. "Divine wisdom," 
he says, " gives men good heads as well as good hearts." 
•' It dwells not with carnal policy, but with true dis- 
cretion, which serves for the right ordering of the 
conversation — that wisdom of the prudent which is to 
understand his way, and is in all cases profitable to 
direct — ^the wisdom of the serpent, not only to guard 
from harm, but to guide in doing good." What he 
thus so neatly described, he habitually practised. He 
was not negligent of his temporal affairs ; his maxim 
was, "not to be idle, of careless, or prodigal, but 
graciously indifferent." "The prudent Christian," 
be used to say, "will be a prosperous Christian." 
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Adopting that maxim, "he diligently applied himself 
to the cultivation of prudence, and always took care 
to guide his affairs with discretion." " His caution," it 
is said, " subjected him to reproach, but it kept him 
out of difficulties, and preserved him from the neces* 
sity of making hiuniliating.concessi ons.* ' " Far removed 
from pusillanimous timidity on the one hand, and in* 
considerate rashness on the other, he took care that 
no unhallbwed policy nor vain regrets should sully his 
measures or embitter his peace." His prudence was 
shown in putting down calumny by his life, rather 
than by his lips or his pen. ** By a steady adherence 
to the Scriptures of truth ; by an earnest contention 
for the once-delivered faith ; by uncompromising oppo- 
sition to heresy in doctrine and immorality in practice ; 
and, above all, by a prudent and holy example, he put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men." 

And to turn back to the passage already quoted, " I, 
wisdom, dwell with prudence, and find out knowledge 
of witty inventions." On the latter part of the verse 
our commentator remarks — "There are more witty 
inventions found out with the help of the Scriptiire, 
both for the right understanding of Grod's providences 
and for the effectual countermining of Satan's devices, 
and the doing of good in our generation, than were 
ever discovered, by the learning of philosophers or 
the politics of statesmen." How eminently the 
writer excelled in all this! What felicitous contriv- 
ances he hits upon to make lessons on all these matters 
striking and memorable ! He puts a hook on every say- 
ing, that it may catch hold upon the mind. Ingenuity 
of expression like his is what many may not be able to 
attain, but what maj* be called ingenuity of thought 
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in improving providences and resisting teGiptstlons la 
within the reach of all, if sought with an earnest mind 
and fervent prayer. And as to witty inventions in 
doing good, in helping our neighbours, and diffusing 
the knowledge of reJigion, both hj independent effort 
and the support of societies, there are exa^oples of such, 
almost without number, in tho histooy of the humblest 
and most uneducated people, — superannuated men,and 
bedridden women, and poor widows, and little children. 
The practical wisdom illustrated in the life of 
Matthew Henry ia well worthy of the special study 
of every one. Qood men are not always wise men, in 
the sense in which he was. I& their personal conduct 
and social relations, in the management of their 
business, the government of their family, and the 
aflSurs of the church, they betray eonsiderablfi foL^y. 
Their affections are earnest and devout. What men 
they would be if with the spirit of love they combined 
po^er and a sound mind ! but without these they fjEul 
in what they wish to accomplish, miss the good they 
pursue, injure the cause they are ready to serve, and 
mar what they fain would mend. On the other hand, 
men like Matthew Henry are like pillars. They are 
like the bars of Shittim wood in the tabernacle, which 
held the structure together. Tlie weak and the inex- 
perienced are supported, who otherwise would fall like 
a canvass tent when the poles pre withdrawn. "Wisdom 
in its highest intellectual aspects is not attainable by 
many, but in its humbler and every-day useful forms 
it may be secured by all. Observation, reflection, 
readings hearkening to the advice of others qualified to 
give it, — these are ways of getting wisdom. Experi- 
ence is of immense importance here ; and men should 
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lo^ past time under contribution to the improvement 
of their understanding. Especially should that promise 
be pleaded in prayer — " If any of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of Gk>d, that giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not ; and it shall be given him.** 

But it is time to notice that beautiful quality which 
crowns the other, and was seen shining with it in 
equal lustre in the life of Henry — ''Ae meekness of 
wisdom.** It is the opposite of pride. Kjiowledge 
puffeth up, and so does unsanctified talent or genius ; 
but the wisdom which cometh from above is humbic, 
and clothes the soul in the veil of modesty. It is the 
opposite of contention ; it loves, seeks, and promotes 
the truth. It is intolerant of error, and tramples down 
falsehood ; but it separates between persons and prin- 
ciples, between men and systems ; and to those " who 
have ears to hear," it speaks the truth in love. Ac- 
cordingly, Matthew Henry's spirit did not sweep 
along like a sirocco, or burst forth like a volcano, or 
fall like an avalanche, but it dropped like spring rain, 
and shone like the summer light. He was never violent, 
boisterous, and harsh in advocating his sentiments. 
He felt himself to be right ; but he was tolerant, can- 
did, and gentle toward all who were of another mind. 
" Delight," he said, " in the noble generosity of speak- 
ing well of those who differ from you." In his Life, 
were&d much of his Christian love, his catholic temper, 
his hatred of ceu seriousness, his candour, moderation, 
benevolence, and patience. Plainly is that wisdom 
^hich was in him, identified as the wisdom which 
cometh from above ; " for it w&s first pure,^* and " then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits." And a blessed thing will it 
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be when a like spirit shall come oyer all the advocates 
of Christian truth ; when, however bold, and earnest, 
and zealous, they will still be peaceful and loving; 
when the belligerent temper and the warlike mien 
shall be laid aside, as inconsistent with the Christian 
controversialist and teacher ; when, in this sense, the 
sword shall be beaten into the ploughshare, and the 
spear into a pruning hook, and the Christian's toil shall 
be after the manner of the husbandmen, — ^to sow the 
seeds of truth and to mow down the weeds of error. 

It is not intended now to accompany Matthew Henry- 
through his sabbath services, or to join him in family 
worship, as he ''Hghts the lamps and bums the incense;'* 
or to notice his domestic government (a copy of what 
he had so lovingly obeyed in his own boyhood) ; or to 
follow him in his pastoral visits, full of counsel and 
comfort ; or to see him among his firiends, the cheerful 
and confiding companion ; or with his fellow-citizens, 
the bland, courteous, and polite gentleman. All this 
would tend to confirm our impression of the amiable- 
ness of his disposition, the peacefulness of his habits, 
the affection of his heart, and the meekness of his 
wisdom. He was just the man to call forth the ex- 
clamation attributed to Mr. Beynolds, afber reading 
his Memoirs : — '^ Farewell, dear saint ! Thy memory is 
fragrant upon earth ; thy works will perpetuate thy 
fame ; thy spirit is retired to those who are perfect. 
I follow, though sinning, tired, and sighing. One 
motive more I have to quicken me in my way, that I 
may meet the loving, beloved, holy, happy Henry 
there 1" Yes, he is there ; and all who have lived 
wisely are also there. And while to think of him, and 
such as he, as the inhabitants of the better country, 
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gives a personal interesfc to heaven, an3, with all its 
mysterious magnificence and dazzling splendour, makes 
it look so home-like ; — ^his exaltation thither, his pre* 
sent peace and blessedness, and his hope of something 
still more perfect at the last day, tend to illustrate the 
nature and effects of that wisdom embodied in his 
history. That must indeed be wisdom which leads a 
man to heaven. And in what blessed contrast does it 
appear to the folly of those who make themselves ** to 
be lighted to utter darkness by the light of the gospel ; 
to go laden with sermons, and sabbaths, and sacra» 
ments, to hell ;" who are exclusively busy about things 
temporal, while eternity is just going to swallow them 
up, like a man ** who should paint his cabin while the 
ship is sinking " ! It has been computed that not less 
than one vessel every hour suffers serious loss or ship- 
wreck.' What an awful numbering of the hours! But 
worse is it to think, that many more souls hourly perish. 
Much of what happens at sea is mere casualty : no 
wisdom can prevent it. But the case is different on 
the moral ocean : there are no accidents there. Nothing 
but folly wrecks the vessel. The wise never perish. 
They shun the rocks, shoals, and whirlpools ; and He 
who holds the winds in his fist and the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, will not suffer the tempest to over- 
power them. They shall reach the haven in peace, 
with all the precious freightage of knowledge, holiness, 
and love, wHch grace taught them to collect and carry. 
** Wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light excelleth 
darkness." ** Oh that men were wise, that they under- 
stood this, that they would consider their latter end.'' 
" The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart 
from evil is understanding." 
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GEOEQE WHITFIELD; 

OBy sbralPH-likb zeal. 

** It is good to be sealoualy affected always in a good thirig." 

Oalatiaxs iv. 18. 

ZxAL is attributed, in the Bible, to God himself. De- 
scribing that unseen and infinite One, after the manner 
of men, Isaiah speaks of him as wearing "righteousness 
for a breastplate," "salvation" for "a helmet;" and 
"garments of vengeance for clothing.' ' The description 
VB completed by the prophet's saying, " He was clad 
with zeal for a cloak." Twice, by the same Hebrew 
seer, is it named as a pledge for the accomplishment 
of a revealed purpose, " The zeal of tbe Lord of hosts 
shall perform this." 

In Him who was "the brightness of the Father's 
glory," there was a manifestation of the same attribute. 
It flashed from his eyes as he scourged and scattered 
the changers of ihoney, and those who sold oxen and 
sheep and doves, saying, "Make not my Father's 
house a house of merchandise." " And the disciples 
remembered that it was written. The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up." How conspicuous was the 
same quality in our Lord's illustrious forerunner, John 
the Baptist, who came in the power and spirit of Elias ; 
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how be kindled in his hearers a feeling like his own ! 
" From the days of John the Baptist until now," said 
the Sayiour, " the kingdom of heaven suiereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force." 

Paul was the very personification of this grace. 
'*Ab angel flying in the midst of heaven," with the 
force and fleetness of the vdnd or the lightning, 
^having the everlasting gospel to preach unto them 
that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and 
tongue, and people," is a picture of the apostolic life 
of him who said, " The love of Christ constraineth us." 
And his seraphic zeal has been caught by a long train 
of holy men, who have been counted faithful and put 
into the ministry. Tongues as of fire sat on each of 
them. Church history furnishes a gallery of pictures 
thus distinguished. Chrysostom at Antioch and Con- 
stantinople is a well-known example. His ministry 
seems to have been modelled on the sentiment he 
once expressed in preaching : " The man inspired 
vnth holy zeal sufficeth to amend a whole people." 
What he says of the prophet Jeremiah might be 
applied to hhnself — " The power of the Spirit rushed 
as fire upon his soul, kindled a flame in his inmost 
parts, consumed and ate up his bones, so that he 
could not endure the burning." In the answer he 
gave to those who reproved him for his unwearied 
rebuking of the corruption of the age, we have the 
temper of the man and the type of his ministry — ''It 
is the firm resolve of my soul, as long as I breathe, 
and as long as it pleaseth Gk>d to continue me in this 
present life, to perform this service, and, whether 1 
am listened to or not, to do that which the Lord hath 
commanded me." 
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Oregoiy Nazdanzen was another preacher of the 
tame age, whose racliaiit eloquence alternately awed 
and melted the vast crowds he drew around him. A 
martyr for tolerance, expelled from the citj of Con- 
stanl^aple because he would not persecute the 
Arians, he, in his last touching discourse within the 
church of St. Sophia, appeals to his own trials and 
sorrows, in proof of his zealous deyotedness to the 
service of Good's truth. Every heart, as it vibrated 
under his appeals, could bear testimony to the zealouB 
spirit of his preaching, which now ended among them 
with the pathetic words, " Farewell to kings, and to 
their palaces, and to the courtiers and servants of 
kings — faithful, I trust, to your master, but, for the 
most part, faithless towards God. Farewell to the 
sovereign city, the friend of Christ, but yet open to 
correction and repentanfce; farewell to the eastern 
and western world, for whose sake I have striven, 
and for whose sake I am sHghted.'* 

Basil, sumamed the Great ; Augustine, the Bishop 
of Hippo, and others, whose names will never die, were 
also brilliant examples of ministerial zeal in that early 
age. The same spirit gushed up now and then during 
the mediaeval period : men there were who, with many 
errors cEnging to them, and amidst the gross corrup- 
tions which overspread the church, were yet valiant 
upon the earth for so much of truth as they knew 
and were assured of. Even within the pale of a 
communion far gone into the apostasy of superstition 
and falsehood, there remained some faithful, earnest, 
and loving ones, who spoke to their fellow-mortals out 
of the fulness of their hearts, reproving them for sm, 
and calling them to Christ's holy service ; and some 
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also there were who, amidst many hardships, went 
forth into the barbarous regions of northern Europe, 
to tell of Him who died for man upon the cross. But, 
as the best specimens of Christian zeal belonging to 
those dark times, we should name such men ass Claude 
of Turin, and Peter Waldo, and the poor men of 
Lyons, — ^men who laboured in obscurity, making them- 
selyes of no reputation, and would have been passed 
o^er in silence by the historian had not "perse- 
cution dragged them into fame.'* 

Zealous preachers were among the precursors of 
the Reformation. Jerome Narni, by his fervid 
appeals, so moved the citizens of Some, that, as they 
left the church where he had been preaching, they 
cried along the streets, " Lord have mercy upon, us ! 
Christ have mercy upon us!" Bishops at the papal 
court, to the number of thirty or forty, alarmed by 
bis denunciations against non-residence, hastened 
away to their dioceses ; and at Salamanca his ardent 
persuasions induced, it is said, eight hundred students 
to forsake the world. Tauler, the German mystic, 
one of Luther's great favourites, — a man who went 
to the root of things, and had bright glimpses of 
certain parts of gospel truth, — ^was in his day noted 
for bis zealous preaching, which attracted immense 
attention. His ardour and fidelity rendered him 
odious to many, especially to the corrupt and idle of 
the monastic orders, whose vices he lashed with un- 
sparing severity. Jerome Savonarola, the Italian, is 
still better known for his impassioned eameitness, 
and its effects. In the cathedral of Florence, the 
people were drawn together in such multitudes by 
the magnet of his eloquence, that the aisles had to be 
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filled with seats, like an amphitheatre. The city 
mechanic and merchant, and the flEumer and peasant 
from the Apennines, came early in the morning to 
hear him ; the latter travelling all night to be in the 
church-porch ere the gates were opened. He died a 
martyr to fidelity, after a career "not unmarked by 
some grave errors, — ^with a temperament too im- 
petuous, at a period too early, in a land too unfa- 
vourable for the success he aimed at; but who did, 
with a devout and earnest spirit, the work it was 
given him to do, toiling by the light he had, and 
leaving the result with Heaven. The grand con- 
viction of his life may be summed up in the noble 
words of Milton, * When God commands to take the 
trumpet, and blow a sonorous or a jarring blast, it lies 
not in man's will what he shall say, or what he shall 
conceal.*" 

But the Protestant reformers were the most zealous 
preachers the church had seen for many years. 
Luther at Wirtemberg and elsewhere comes before 
us as the leader of this fresh choir of spiritual 
prophets, striking a new key-note in the pulpit, or, 
rather, reviving the old Divine melodies of truth, so 
grandly sung in apostolic times. A heart-piercing 
and melting music thrilled through Christendom. 
•* The Lord gave the word : great was the company of 
those that published it." ''Knox came down like 
a thunder-storm ; Calvin resembled a whole day's set 
rain; Beza was a shower of the softest dew; old 
Latimer, in a coarse frieze gown, trudged afoot, 
his^ Testament hanging at one end of his leathern 
girdle, and his spectacles at the other, and without 
ceremony instructed the people in rustic style from a 
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rutllo'w tree; wliile tile courtly Eidlej, in satin and 
fur, taught the same principles in the cathedral of the 
metropolis ; Cranmer, though a humorous man, ven- 
tured to give the most powerful and lascivious tyrant 
of his time a New Testament, with tho label, * Whore- 
nioQgers and adulterers Ood will judge ;' while Ejiox 
assured the Queen of Scots, that if there was any 
spark of the Spirit of God, yea, of honesty ai\d 
wisdom, in her, she would not be offended with Lis 
aillrming in his sermons that the diveraions of ht'r 
court were diabolical crimes, evidences of impiety or 
insanity." Not very measured were such men in 
their phraseology: soft and polished speech it wati^ 
not their wont to use. Their lot was cast in troublous 
times, when a hot warfare had to be waged with 
Htrong and ancient errors and idolatries; and it 
required heavy strokes to be dealt, and fierce artillery 
to be fired. In the great battle they fought with 
more zeal than earth could give ; they were as flames 
of fire, burning up the stubble of the churcn ; ta* 
whirlwinds from the Lord, sweeping from the door 
vast heaps of chaff. Under otlier circumstances, and 
in various ways, Jewel, POkingcon, Gilpin, Donnt-, 
Taylor, Burroughes, Owen, Baxter, and a host of 
puritans afterwards, ascended the English pulpit as 
men sent to proclaim a message from God himself in 
burning words. But of all the sons of zeal in modem 
times, George Whitfield stands out the foremost. 

Within the walls of the Old Bell inn, still standing, 
in the ancient city of Gloucester, this great preacher 
was born, in the month of December, 1714. In the 
eyes of the world, his early life was no worse than 
that of other boys ; but in his own eyes, when ibi-j 

N 
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were opened hj the Spirit, and he looked at his heart 
in the broad daylight of God's truth, the juvenile 
portion of his history appeared fiill of folly and 
wickedness. "Tet such," he says, "was the free 
grace of God in me, that, though corruption worked 
so strongly in my soul, and produced such early and 
bitter fruits, I can recollect very early movings of the 
blessed Spirit upon my heart. I had early some con- 
victions of sin. Once, I remember, when some 
persons, as they frequently did, made it their business 
to tease me, I immediately retired to my room, and, 
kneeling down, with many tears, prayed over the 
118th Psalm." These dawnings of piety waxed into 
the full morning light of spiritual intelligence and 
Christian faith about his nineteenth year. He was 
then at Oxford, where he had entered as a servitor of 
Pembroke — ^the same College where the great Samuel 
Johnson had studied a few years •before. 

Whitfield learned before long the precious lesson, 
that religion does not consist in forms, but is "a 
union of the soul with God, and Christ formed within 
us." He sought that union at first in superstitious 
ways, which showed that he was in a state of very 
^eat excitement, and of equal ignorance. At last he 
aoughtit by faith, "Then," he says, "I found and 
felt in myself that I was delivered from the burden 
that had so heavily oppressed me. The spirit of 
mourning was taken from me, and I knew what it 
was truly to rejoice in God my Saviour. Por some 
lime I could not avoid singing psalms wherever I was, 
but my joy gradually became more settled.' Thus 
were the days of my mourning ended. After a long 
night of desertion and temptation, the ptar which I 
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had seen at a distance before, began to appear again ; 
the day-star arose in my heart." No sooner was he 
himself conyerted, than he was quickened with zeal 
for the conversion of others. He wrote to his 
relatives, '^ telling them there was such aithing as the 
new birth ;*' and not long after he was instrumental 
in awakening several young persons belonging to his 
native city, who formed themselves into a small society 
for mutual improvement in spiritual knowledge and 
Christian virtue. His inward life, and his outward 
zeal, from the beginning acted on each other, and, con- 
sequently, both were strengthened. In the fields roimd 
Gloucester he meditated on Divine mysteries, and 
"was edified and refreshed in the multitude of peace." 
At the same time, he visited the sick, read to' poor 
people, two or three times a week, and obtained per- 
mission to instruct and exhort the prisoners in the jail. 
In 1736, he was ordained to the ministry in the 
Church of England, — an office which, whatever might 
be the views he had formed of it before he went 
to college, now appeared a vocation Divinely meant 
for him, to which he consecrated his whole nature. 
The fine old cathedral of Gloucester — ^in whose outer 
close, beside a still*existing archway, on the western 
side, Bishop Hooper suffered martyrdcHn — ^gathers to 
itself another rich association from its connection 
with Whitfield. Within its beautiful choir, Whitfield, 
another sort of reformer sent, by Gk)d to carry on 
the work that Hooper and the rest began, took 
on him his ordination vows. In what spirit he 
did this appears from the following extract from 
a letter written that very day, which shows into 
what unworldly channels his ambition flowed: — 
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'* Known unto God are all future events and con- 
tingencies. I have thrown myself blindfold, and 1 
trust without reserve, into his almighty hands ; only, 
I would have jou observe, that, till you hear of my 
dying for or mi my work, you will not be apprised of all 
\\iib freferment that is expected by G^rge Whitfield." 
From the commencement to the dose of his 
iuinistry, it is one history of zeal. Gloucester, Bath, 
London, successively witnessed, under his ministry, a 
religious awakening such as none of that generatioi) 
had ever seen. The churches where he preached weve 
thronged to suffocation — ^aisles, pulpit-stairs, rails of 
organ-lofbs, vsrindows, even leads outside — all available 
standing and hearing-places, however incommodious 
— ^were seized and occupied. Bishopsgate Church, 
Tnade more sacred to our thoughts than ever by that 
association, was the first building in London where he 
preached. Bow Church, Cripplegate ; St. Anne, Black- 
friars, also echoed with the tones of his organ-like voice. 
During his second visit to London, for three months, 
" there was no end of peoples flocking to hear the word 
of God." " Constables were placed at the doors with- 
out and within. One might, as it w^e, walk on the 
people's heads. Thousands went away from the larg« 
est churches for want of room." '* On Sunday morn- 
ings, long before day, you might see streets filled with 
people going to church with their lanthoms, and bear 
them conversing about the things of God." All 
this is mentioned to illustrate the force of that zeal 
which inspired him in the use of his great gifts, and 
which was the fundamental cause of the emotion he 
produced. The beginning of his out-door preaching is 
thus described by Gillies : — " The thing being new asad 
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siugular, lie found, on coming out of tlie coach, an 
incredible number of people assembled. Many had 
told him that he should never come out of that piace 
aJive.' He went in, however, between two friends, 
who, by the pressure of the crowd, were soon parted 
from him entirely, and obliged to leave him to the 
mercy of the rabble. But these, instead of hurting 
him, formed a lane for him, and carried him along to 
the middle of the field, where a table had been placed 
(which was broken in pieces by the crowd), and after- 
wards back again to the wall, that then parted the 
upper and lower Mporfields, from which he preached, 
without molestation, to an exceeding great multitude 
?n the lower fields." Often into those fields did the 
preacher's zeal carry him to declare the gospel; and 
on Kennington Common, and many other commons 
throughout the land, was he heard appealing to men's 
. consciences in tones of earnestness which no dramatic 
mimicry could imitate; for he dealt not in what he 
calls " the false commerce of unfelt truth." He was 
not the mere echo of some other man; but he was 
himself a livirg voice. His work was not imitative 
and hollow, but original; full of strength and sub- 
stance. Town and country, city and village, saw 
and felt the zeal of the new evangelist. And 
one lovea to dwell on the scenes at Eongswood, 
where the colliers, climbing the trees and hedges 
under a bright sun, listened to the word until the 
tears made white streaks down their coal-black faces. 
His zeal impelled him to visit wakes and fairs, — even 
the renowned one of Bartholomew, — and boldly to 
face the derision and violence of the most savage mobs. 
But not only did he range over his native country 
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ftlwajs bearing in Ms hand the torch of truth, and 
in Wales and Scotland he performed like apostolic 
missionSy seeking to reviye languid churches, and to 
raise to life a dead world. Cambuslaog and Kilsyth 
will be ever associated with his name ; for there he 
preached with a power it would be vain for us to 
paint. Exhausted with excessive labour, brought 
down to the grave with illness, he writes — ^''Mv 
friends thought I was going off; but how did Jesus 
fill mj heart! In the pidpit, the Lord out of weakness 
makes me wax strong, and causes me to triumph more 
and more. I feel the power of his precious, life-giving, 
all-atoning blood, more and more every day. I was 
happy when in London. I am ten times happier now." 
Again and again his zeal carried him across the 
seas to America, there to preach; and one who 
heard him testifies : "He appeared to me, in all his 
discourses, very deeply affected and impressed in his 
own heart; how did that bum and boil within him 
when he spake of the things he had made touching 
the King! In what a flaming light did he set our 
eternity before us ! How earnestly he pressed Christ 
upon UA ! How did he move oiur passions with the 
constraining love of such a Bedeemer! The awe, the 
nilence, the attention, which sat upon the face of the 
great audience, was an argument how he could reign 
over all their powers. How awflilly; — ^with what 
thunder, — did he discharge the artillery of heaven 
upon us! And yet, how could he sofben and melt 
even a soldier of Ulysses, with the mercy of Gt)dl 
In some such manner I am tempted to conceive of a 
seraph, were he sent down to preach among us, and to 
tell us what things he had heard and seen abovo.^' 
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In America, and elsewhere, Whitfield was often 
moved bj the natural scenery around him, speaking in 
harmony with it, the expression of his hallowed zeal, of 
which a record in his journal, respecting one of his 
tours in Somersetshire, affords a signal instance:— 
"At seven in the evening (on a winter's night), 
I preached in the open air to a great multitude : all 
was hushed, and exceedingly solemn ; the stars shone 
exceedingly bright. Then, if ever, I saw by the eye 
of Mth Him who calleth them all by their nam^s ; my 
soul waJ9 filled with a holy ambition, and I longed to 
be one of those who shall shine as the stars for ever 
and ever." We have not time to select any more 
of the numerous illustrations now lying in our 
memory of Whitfield's zeal for " ranging" over the 
world ; or, as we might say, for over-arching its dark 
spiritual firmament with a glorious illumination of 
spiritual light. Nor can we stop to present other 
examples of his zeal, of a more private form, when he 
preached in the houses of the great — when he con- 
densed his fire, as it were, into a beautiful glowing 
lamp, the rays of which illumined the minds of the 
noble, as they sat in the drawing-room to hear his 
word ; and in the light of which, heaven-kindled as 
they felt it was, there were a few who loved to 
walk. 

We must proceed, briefly, to poiut out the charac- 
teristics of this zeal, the brightness of which formed 
an epoch in the modern church. And, first, it was 
spiritual. They are very fiur from reading aright 
the story of this man, who fancy him to have been 
either an ambitious candidate for popularity and fame, 
cr a man of dramatic eloquence and action, just fol* 
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lowing the bent of his genius, and making the pulpit 
a stage for a series of wonderful performances. "Whit- 
field was but a man ; and therefore we deny not that 
there would be in his breast sometimes the ftutter of 
a gratified pride, especially when it was fanned by the 
cordial commendations of the good and wise; and, as 
Grod had given him rare oratorical endowments, the 
work of preaching was the very work for which his 
nature fitted him, while its discharge would not fail to 
gratify his early predilections; — ^but not forgetting 
this, we stiU see in him, burning in the lowest depths 
of his heart, a zeal which really knew no other object 
than the rescue of souls from sin and ruin, and their 
recoveiy to Christ. It is seen in his journals. It is 
seen in his sermons. It is seen in his life. He seems 
to be continually overlooking other things — such things 
as the world gazes at and delights in — ^that he may 
penetrate into the spiritual realms beyond; that he 
may study and learn the value of souls in the light of 
eternity, and by the steps of the 'judgment throne, 
and under the shadow of the cross. To save souls, — 
"to hunt" for them, as he quaintly said, — ^was the 
fixed idea of his life. It was the chief, if not the only 
thing that expanded his intellect, and warmed, to any 
very great degree, the afiections of his heart. Litera- 
ture ho had not much to do with. Science he never 
touched. A profound divine he was not, in the common 
sense. Domestic love and friendship were not indeed 
strangers in his heart, as some have thought. But 
everything in him was overborne by his earnest, shep- 
herd-like zeal in going after lost sheep, that he might 
bring them home upon his shoulders rejoicing. In 
looking at the man, one is moreover singularly struck 
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uitb wliat may be called his childlike zeal. It is not of 
that kind which some have shown, fetching a far com« 
pass to reach its object ; employing a series of steps, 
a complexity of means, to attain its purpose; blending 
itself with Hteratnre, founding schools, framing organ- • 
izations, — methods, however, under certain circum- 
stances, and for some minds, proper and indispensable. 
Whitfield, with the single eye and simple heart of a 
little child, just looked at the souls of men, and, 
without preface, or any artificial attempts at concilia- 
tion, went direct to the business of telling them what 
Grod had bidden him tell. Yonder he sees the storm, 
and close by he sees the reftige ; and, with a pointed 
artlessness, he says to the stupid wayfarer, "See 
ye not the black thunder-cloud, and the shelter too ?" 
His zeal was evangelical. By this it is meant that 
he sought to save souls by the fuU and faithful exhi- 
bition of the gospel. The gospel shines veiy radiantly 
in his discourses. It is iinmistakable. It does not 
now and then burst forth from amidst clouds of con- 
troversy. It is nowhere dimmed by superstition. It 
is marked by few streaks of error. In these respects 
his zeal obtains advantageous comparison with even 
that of the reformers. He presents a contrast to me- 
diaeval preachers, and some even of the fathers. Whit- 
field does not argue much ; does not take up his time 
in exploding false systems ; does not spend his strength 
directly in pulling down Eome, or any other great 
spiritual lie. He rather states, enforces, and applies 
Christ's truth ; having a childlike simplicity of method 
as well as purpose ; making his ministiy positive rather 
than negative ; uttering a warm-hearted Yes to what 
prophets and apostles have spoken, rather than a 
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warlike JVb (which, however, must be done at times, 
and Whitfield sometimes did it) in contradiction of 
what Satan, by his manifold emissaries, has uttered. 
Bj this means he built up Christ's church, adding 
stone after stone to the venerable and holy pile. The 
edifice, under the hands of such wise master-builders, 
grows up unto a holy temple of the Lord. Kowhere 
can he be found misdirecting souls, or even leaving 
them to wander hj themselves. The characteristic re- 
quirements of the gospel are ever prominent in his 
ministrations: — "Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ." 
" Except je be converted, and become as little children, 
je shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven." 
"Te must be bom again." "Without holiness "no 
man can see the Lord." 

His zeal was enlightened and rational. Statesmen, 
whose energies are wholly absorbed in the passing 
politics of the day; artists, who spend their entire 
lives in producing material forms of beauty which 
time will soon destroy; men of literature, who 
cultivate only one side of the immortal spirit, and 
that the lower one, leaving the upper and nobler 
utterly imcared for; commercial men, who devote 
their powers exclusively to the attaiimient of such 
things as perish in the using ; — they, looking forth from 
their little circles upon the man who sees his horizon 
only in the circle of the eternal and infinite, call him 
an enthusiast, because, to his great work of winning 
souls to Christ, he devotes as much of soul as they 
devote to their narrow ends. Truly, when calmly 
looked at^ this must strike one as very strange; for, 
without doubt, the charge of enthusiasm belongs, in 
thid case, to the accusers rather than the accused. 
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So far as WHtfield can be conyicted of confounding 
with essentials in Christian experience, things which 
were non-ee»entials ; so ffur as he attached undue im- 
portance to mere excitement, and mistook l^ransi^it 
emotion for firm and lasting principle ; so fiir as he 
counted simple contingencies, or the self-formed im- 
pressions of his own mind, for Divine signs or inspired 
oracles, he may be pronounced enthusiastic: for 
enthusiasm is feeling misdirected, and disproportionate 
to its end, because misdirected. The fire which so 
burned within his soul was wild fire not of heaven's 
kindling. But little was there of that compared 
with the other fire, which burned only for the real 
good of souls, as the gospel reveals it. Whatever 
of energy in this man's nature there might be 
running out through side sluice-gates, such as human 
error and infirmity almost ^always open in the minds 
even of the wisest of mortals, assuredly the main cur- 
rent of the power which God had caused to weU up in 
that great heart of his, rushed straight along a Divinely- 
cut channel, to meet and fill the deepest wants of 
human souls. The chief strength of his life was 
devoted to what constitutes the real regeneration of 
mankind; and the union of the spiritual nature of 
man by faith and love to Christ the Saviour and Lord 
of spirits, — that was the true guiding-star of his course, 
from which no false meteors, darting across his firma- 
ment, could ever, for more than a moment, divert his 
steady gaze. Zeal so inspired and directed was cer- 
tainly enlightened and rational. 

And it was constant. " It is good to be zealously 
affected ahoayM in a good thing." So Whitfield thought, 
and used to say " there was no nestling on this side 
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eternity." He wished to die in harness, to Ml on 
the field of conflict, to finish amidst the blaze of battle; 
and the constancy he described and desired, he pos- 
sessed and exemplified. He was ever going hither and 
thither on his Lord's behests — " a fioating pilgrim," 
to use one of his own expressions. He liked to revisit 
spots where he had been before ; doing his work tho- 
roughly — "cross-ploughing the ground again." He 
could never rest. "When the season invited him to 
put into winter quarters, he was out in the fields again, 
amidst frost and snow. Sickness even did not repress 
his zeal. "When another man would have been nursing 
himself in his chamber, he was in the pulpit. His 
last labours were in America. He preached daily from 
the 23rd to the 29th of September. He preached that 
last morning from, " Examine yourselves, whether ye 
be in the faith." At night he was taken ill, and said 
to a friend,""! am dying." T?he next day he was a 
corpse. Like Elijah, he ended not his ministry, but 
went on talking words of truth and wisdom and love, 
till the ascending chariot caught him away, and carried 
him out of sight. This took place in the year 1770. 

In this chapter we have spoken not of Whitfield's 
oratorical genius — ^not of his wonderful voice — ^not of his 
unrivalled delivery, not of his honours on the one hand, 
and his persecutions on the other — ^not of the success 
which followed his efforts, and of the illustrious name 
he has bequeathed to posterity, but of his zeal, and its 
characteristics. Of the form it assumed, and of the 
circumstances amidst which it shone so brightly, 
mention has been made only in order to exhibit' its 
spirit and intense operation. The reader's attention 
has been confined as much as b possible to what is 
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imitable. The office Whitfield discharged some iwLo 
peruse these lines may not be called to. In such a 
field as the Divine Master assigned him, few are com- 
missioned to labour. Gifts like his none can attain. 
Yet ought every Christian to be inspired somewhat 
with his zeal. ' All may be so inspired. Men can 
copy this model, reducing the ecale of its sublime 
dimensions. The form may be a miniature, yet may 
it faithfully catch the spirit and expression of the 
original. So did one in our day strive for a little 
while, but, alas! apparently in his own strength, to 
condense in his own parochial toils the counterpart 
of Paul's. wide mission. Sad to think he gave it 
up so soon ; but it was not because of its impracti- 
cability; for it is plain enough, and has been often 
proved by fact, that the vastest spiritual life may be 
so epitomized, as that " it would be no longer from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, to Arabia, to Derbe, Lystra, 
Ephesus, that he would travel ; but each house of his 
appointed parish would be to him what each of those 
great cities was — ^a place where he would bend his 
whole being, and spend his heart for the conversion, 
purification, elevation of those under his influence. 
The whole man would be for ever at work for this 
purpose; — ^head, heart, knowledge, time, body, pos- 
sessions, all would be directed to this end." In like 
manner, Whitfield's true zeal for the conversion of 
souls, which blazed out so conspicuously in large 
churches, market-places, fields, and commons — ^which 
carried him from one end of the island to the other, 
and took him ofttimes over sea — may be caught and 
compressed by each Christian, so that, in the support 
of religious institutions — ^in the work of Sunday-schov>l 
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mBtrachan — ^in Tinting the poor and dck — in seeking' 
tlie conversion of \1ngodl7 Mends, the zeal expressed 
maj be seraph-like, llie wise imitation of great 
re%ious examples does not consist in a hard, stiff 
copying of outward actions, line for line, but in 
catching the Christian spirit and temper which was, 
or is in them; and then, when, by the grace of Grod, 
we have assimilated our inner life to theirs, we are to 
work out the external expression — to shape our 
forms of activity according to our talents, stations, 
and office. It would be a very foolish thought to 
suppose that to be like Whitfield or Paul in zeal, 
people must be ministers ; — ^to imagine that zeal can 
only show itself in preaching (perhaps the pulpit is, 
after all, the easiest place for a man to be zealous in); 
— ^but in retired life, though presenting great diffi- 
culties, there is plenty of scope for zeal, in a thousand 
quiet ways of doing good, never publicly talked of, 
never historically recorded; but seen in heaven, ap- 
proved of, and remembered and rewarded there. 

The reader is, then, earnestly called upon to remem- 
ber that " it is good to be zealously affected always 
in a good thing.'* Be zealous in serving G-od, and 
in seeking the salvation of souls. Be direct in your 
aims, and in your efforts concentrate your strength. 
Of some men of great energy it has been said, 
" Beautiful sheet lightning, but not condensed into 
thunderbolts." Ah! the falsehoods, the sins, the 
miseries of men, — ^these are the things we should 
fiet ourselves to rive and shiver, — ^not to play round 
them, like the thin diluted electric light that flashes 
vaguely through the sky, but to pierce and penetrate 
them to their destruction, like the bolt which cleaves 
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the oak. And whence is this zeal to come P From 
above. Thence it was that he of whom we have spoken 
sought and received it. Meditation, deep, earnest medi- 
tation, on gospel truths ; and prayer, fervent, constant 
prayer, to the Father of spirits, — ^thesewere the means 
by which he kindled and kept alive his zeal. He was 
a man of strong faith, and mighty in prayer ; and our 
Christian zeal will ever be proportioned in its measure 
to the intensity of our belief and fervency of our 
devotion. The zeal of unreflecting minds, — ^minds 
that seldom pray, or pray only carelessly — ^is but wild- 
fire, like the crackling of thorns. The zeal of thought- 
ful and devout men is alone like the fire which God 
sent down from heaven on the temple-altar. 

This chapter relates to an eminent preacher of 
Christ, who, with wonderful earnestness and love, 
used to preach the gospel to his fellow-sinners. How 
winningly he talked of heaven! how terrifically of 
hell ! how solemnly of the soul ! how reverently and 
gratefully of Christ ! We almost wish that, with 
the increased light and love he has now obtained, 
he could revisit the world, and preach to men on 
things Tmseen and eternal ! "We are ready to fimcy 
that such representations as he would make, such 
appeals as he would deliver, would constrain more 
multitudes than ever to believe and obey the gos- 
pel. We are apt to think no one hearing him 
would remain not pricked to the heart ! But He who 
knows what is in man, and what is suited for his 
salvation, and how ample is the provision already 
made for it, has said, "If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead." 
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CHAPTER X. 
JOHN WILLIAM FLETCHER; 

OB, INTENSE DEVOTION. 

"Oar fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jema 
Chribt:* 1 John i. 3. 

"If you search the world," says Plutarch, "you may 
find cities without walls, without letters, without kings, 
without money ; but no one ever saw a city without 
a deity, without a temple, or without prayers." Even 
the ancient pagans were wont to lift up their voice to 
heaven ; not only in connection with the formalities 
of public worship, but in their individual character, 
and with reference to their own personal affiurs. The 
heathen sailors of Tarshish, when, as they carried Jonah 
in their ship, a great wind from the Lord overtook 
them, and there was a mighty tempest in the sea, "at 
once began to cry every man iinto his god;" and 
great was the shipmaster's wonder that the prophet 
should slumber in the hold, in that perilous hour, and 
not call upon his Grod. Some of the old philosophers 
recommended prayer — "Eemember God; call upon him 
for aid, as mariners do on Castor and Pollux in a stono." 
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"Grief, fear, desire, cannot be otherwise conquefed 
than by looking to God alone and relying on him." 
" To worship the gods, and to pray to them, is above 
all things fit, decent, beautifiil, and conducive to a 
happy life." Passages of this kind are found in classic 
literature. Such passages, however, are not very nume- 
rous ; and it is remarkable, that they are strongest in 
the later writers, who may be supposed to have owed 
something to Christianity, though they acknowledged 
not the debt. Plato is almost the only one of the 
more ancient who has been cited as an authority in 
flavour of prayer ; and in a dialogue on the subject he 
represents his great teacher, Socrates, speaking dubi- 
ously as to its advantages, owing to the ignorance 
and sinfulness of men. Philosophical opinion on behalf 
of prayer was never so strong as the inward moral 
instinct which impelled the multitude to pray. Nor 
in either the vulgar or accomplished was there any- 
thing like a true 'conception of God. At the best, 
only a misty pantheism floated before their minds. 
The existence of a personal Creator, present through- 
out nature, but distinct from and superior to nature, 
they did not apprehend. Nor were they in possession 
of any Divine promise or command in reference to 
prayer. Their appeals to Heaven were the result of 
human prescription or their own impulse. They had 
no Divine voice or word to guide them. 

We enter a new world of facts when we leave the 
pagan to look upon the Hebrew at his prayers; a new 
world of thought when we close the old books of 
philosophy which touch on the subject, and open the 
Bible. Abraham, full of anguish for the impending 
fate of Sodom, interceded with the Almighty ; Moses, 
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weighed down with the cares of goyemment, and see*, 
ing his people under the hot anger of the Lord, im 
ploredhis mercy for them ; Hannah, laden with domes- 
tic sorrow, spake in her heart to Him who heareth in 
secret; David the soldier, patriot, and king, David 
the sinner, penitent, and believer — ^in these characters 
did he ciy to Him that dwelt between the cherubim 
for succour or for pardon. And as these annals of 
prayer come out in beautiful contrast to the instances 
of pagan supplication, so do the Divine invitations and 
encouragements to devotion in the Hebrew Scriptures 
rise, beyond all reach of comparison, above the best 
thoughts of mere philosophers: " Call upon Me in the 
day of trouble: I will deliver thee, and thoushalt 
glorify me." "A glorious high throne from the begin- 
ning is the place of our sanctuary." The Jew was 
taught to pi:ay, not simply by the stirrings of his own 
moral consciousness, or by priestly law, or sage advice, 
but by heavenly oracles. He had a warrant for prayer, 
which made him feel there was no presumption in the 
act. He had the promise of a Divine answer, which 
satisfied him that the exercise was hopeful and blessed; 
at the same time, the Grod he worshipped was no un- 
known and impersonal power, but a glorious Being, 
the fountain of all other being, manifesting himself not 
only through nature, but by messages sent to mortals 
through inspired and miraculously accredited servants, 
raised up by him from amongst them for that purpose. 
K the praying Jew had incomparably the advantage 
over the praying pagan, so also is the former surpassed 
by the praying Christian. The commands and pro- 
mises of the New Testament, indeed, are scarcely 
clearer than those of the Old; but the gospel present! 
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three most gracious helps to devotiou which under the 
economy of Judaism were in their present form and 
fuhiess unknown. The paternal character- of Gt)d — 
God not merely as the King, but as the Father of his 
people — ^is revealed by Jesus, in a manner to which 
there is no parallel in the teachings of the prophets. 
The mediation and intercession of Christ are also clearly 
proclaimed for the answering of that question, which 
otherwise might confound the thoughtful sinner when 
called to prayer — "How can a righteous God hearken 
to me, a guilty creature ? " And the work of the Spirit 
— who helpeth our infirmities — ^who teacheth us how 
to pray — ^who maketh intercession for the saints ac- 
cording to the will of God — is explicitly declared for 
the encouragement of Christians, under the conviction 
that they know not what to pray for as they ought. 
These rays of evangelical truths, now fully made mani- 
fest, give the Christian believer a boldness to enter into 
the holiest of all, such as never animated the bosom even 
of the devoutest Jew. It is the gospel which teaches 
us to say, " Truly our fellowship is with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ." Christian devotion 
is something more than coming into the presence of 
the Monarch of the universe with a petition — some- 
thing more than crossing the threshold of a temple to 
offer the incense of praise on an altar; it is the fellovy 
ship of the created mind with the all-creating Mind — 
the fellowship of the childlike spirit with the Father 
of spirits, — a fellowship based upon the reconciliation 
between Gt)d and man through Jesus Christ — AfeHote- 
ship inspired and strengthened by that vital grace 
which quickens Christian 'souls, regenerating them 
after the holy image of God^ and filling them with 
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filial love to him. • The words of the apostle John giye 
us exalted views of a devout life, such as it would be 
very hard to reduce to humou language. Thej suggest 
what a sublime experience some mortab, while tread- 
ing this earth, have had ; how, while scorned of men, 
they might almost have been envied by angels ! Hu- 
manity has been brought very nigh to God through 
Christ. The pagan stood afar off: his prayer was but 
the cry of natural instinct and fear. The Jew came 
as far as G-od's altar : Divine condescension allayed 
his terrors-7-some blending of love changed his fear 
into reverence ; there were before him types of the 
great atonement; — but the Christian can enter within 
the veil, and approach the mercy-seat, and see his 
Pather there enthroned, while perfect love casteth out 
the fear that hath torment, and even in the way of 
fellowship can he speak to the thrice Holy One. 

All truly Christian men have, of course, by reason 
of their new spiritual nature, been men of prayer ; but 
some, if we may so speak, have been more intimate 
with God than others. In human families, one child 
maybe more firequent and more confiding in his inter- 
course with the father than another. Such difference 
there has ever been between one and another in the 
Divine family. Among instances of devout feUowsJiip 
with God, of the rarer kind, we select one of the most 
striking which pertain to modem times. 

John "William de la Mechere was a Swiss by birth, 
the son of a Erench officer, and was bom at Nyon, 
near Geneva, on the 12th September, 1729. He was 
from a boy decidedly of an intellectual turn ; and 
when at school in Geneva he would piursue his studies 
all day, and then carry them far into the night. Nobler 
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dispositions were also cherislied ; for his biograpliera 
record his reverence of Gk)d, his love of truth, and his 
hatred of vice. Marvellous escapes — once from being 
killed in fencing; again from being drowned in a mill- . 
stream near the £*hine — are mentioned in his life, 
showing how God's providence watched over the youth, 
who was to become so eminent and honoured a servant 
in his church. His friends looked for his becoming 
a clergyman, but he made up his mind to enter the 
army, and accepted a captain's commission in the 
service of the King of Portugal. Circumstances pre- 
vented him from carrying out his purpose, and he 
came to England on a visit, as he thought, but for life, 
as Gk)d meant. During his employment as tutor in a 
gentleman's family in Shropshire, he passed through 
a process of experience not ipicommon. He was 
brought to see that the religion he possessed lacked 
vitality — ^it was not rooted in gospel fidth. "Is it 
possible," hid asked — and when a man ttska such a 
question, it shows that his mind is getting upon the 
only safe track — " that I, who have been accounted 
so religious, who have made divinity my study, and 
received the premium of piety (so called) from the 
universities for my writings on Divine subjects — ^is it 
possible that I should jet be so ignorant as not to 
know what faith is ? '* "I have wandered from Grod," 
he complained; " instead of going straight to Christ, I 
have wasted my time in fighting against sin by the 
dim light of my reason, and the mere use of the means 
of grace, as if the means would do me good without 
the blessing and power of Gk)d. I fear my knowledge 
of Christ is only speculative, and does not reach 
my heart. I never had faith, and without faith it is 
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impossible to please G-od." There is hope of a man's 
soul when he becomes conscious of this main want. 

" From the heights of self-exaltation he sank into 
»the depths of self-abhorr^ice, and from shining in the 
foremost ranks of the virtuous, he considered himself 
on a level with the chief of sinners : conviction made 
way for unfeigned repentance, and repentance laid a 
solid foundation for Christian piety. His sorrow for 
sin was succeeded by a consciousness of pardon, and 
of the Almighty's favour, received through faith in 
Christ ; and the pangs of remorse gave way to the 
joys of salvation. Believing on Jesus, as the Scripture 
hath said, he found in him a well of consolation 'spring- 
ing up into everlasting life.' All his wanderings were 
at once happily terminated, his doubts were removed, 
his tears were dried up, and he began to rejoice in 
hope of the glory of Q-od. His conversion was not 
imaginary, but real : it not only influenced his senti- 
ments, but extended to his conduct. He determined to 
follow as a guide Him whom he had found a Saviour." 

Having experienced this great change, he soon turned 
his thoughts to the Christian ministry, for which his 
natural endowments, and great literary acquisitions, 
abundantly qualified him. He was ordained a minister 
of the Church of England in 1757. His ministrations 
made it manifest at once that he was no conmion man; 
but from the beginning there was in him an oblivious- 
ness of his own distinction, which he would sometimes 
express in a singularly artless and ingenuous maimer. 
The following anecdote is very characteristic: — "A 
young man called on the eccentric John Berridge. 
* Who are you ? ' he inquired. ' A Swiss, from the 
canton of Berne,' was the reply. * From Berne! Then, 
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probably, you can give me some account of a young 
countryman of yours, one John Fletcher, who has 
lately preached a few times for the "Wesleys, and 
of whose talents, learning, and piety, they both speak 
in terms of high eulogy. Do you know him ? ' ' Yes, 
sir, I know him intimately; and did those gentle- 
men know him as well, they would not speak of him 
in such terms, for which he is more obliged to their 
partial friendship than to his own merits.' ' You sur- 
prise me,' said Mr. Berridge, * in speaking so coldly 
of a countryman, in whose praise they are so warm.' 
* I have the best reason,' he rejoined, * for speaking of 
him as I do, — ^T am John Fletcher.' * If you are John 
Fletcher,' replied his host, *you must do me the favour 
to take my pulpit to-morrow; and when we are better 
acquainted, without implicitly receiving your statement, 
or that of your friends, I shall be able to judge for my- 
self.* " Thus commenced an intimacy with Mr. Ber- 
ridge, which controversy could not afterwards destroy. 
Madely Church, in the county of Shropshire, was the 
scene of his apostolic preaching, and in the plain-look- 
ing vicarage hard by he lived and studied, and wrote 
and prayed ; whUe the parish, containing a degraded, 
ignorant, and vicious population, employed in mines 
and iron-works, under his diligent Christian culture, 
became as a field which' the Lord hath blessed. The 
visitors to the Great Exhibition wiU remember that 
extraordinary productidn in iron, as elegant as it was 
gigantic, which stood in the middle of the main west 
aisle, furnished by the Colebrook Dale Company, — ^the 
extensive manufactory whence it came is included in 
Fletcher's parish ; and it gives additional interest to 
that specimen of modern artistic skill, to think of ife 
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aa coming from the hands of men some of whom pro- 
hably were the sons and grandsons of the parishioners 
and converts of this holj man. His public discourses, 
his pastoral conversations, his catechizing of the young, 
his reproofs to the wicked, and his encouragements to 
the penitent ; his accessibility at all hours, and his 
readiness to go out in the. coldest night and the deep- 
est snow to see the sick or the sorrowing ; his estab- 
lishment of schools, and personal efforts in promoting 
their prosperity, — in short, his almost unrivalled dili- 
gence in all kinds of ministerial activity, — ^have thrown 
around the name of Madely the most beautiful a8S0ci&> 
tions, not to be matched by the lofty hills and hanging 
woods which environ and adorn that hive of mining 
and manufacturing industry. While Whitfield com- 
passed land and sea, — ^not to make proselytes to a sect, 
but to win souls to Christ, — ^Fletcher, for the most 
part, spent his days in the obscurity of his country 
parish ; and if the one man's history illustrated what 
may be done by extended effort, the other's history 
showed what is to be accomplished by concentrated 
effort. Yet not in that retirement alone did he labour 
for his Lord: in connection with Mr. Wesley, he 
made several preaching excursions, which brought 
times of refreshing to many a soul. Moreover, at an 
earlier period, he instructed the young men in Lady 
Huntingdon's College at Trevecca, visiting them for 
that purpose as often and as long as his parochial 
dajms would allow. All this, in connection with his 
published works, which fiU seven thick volumes, plainly 
indicate that his course was one of incessant and 
arduous labour — ^indeed, too much for a delicate consti- 
tution and a slender frame like his« Hence, like many 
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other hardworked men, He more than once broke down 
in health, aiid twice he was compelled to seek restor- 
ation by tours on the Continent, and visits to the 
beautiM land of his birth and boyhood. Amidst en- 
chanting scenes of nature, his thoughts were with the 
G-od of grace ; and in neighbourhoods sanctified by 
the memory of Christian heroism, he dwelt in sympa- 
thetic admiration upon the stirring tales they told. 
He went on foot to see the Protestants of the Cevennes 
mountains, in southern France, saying to a friend, 
'^ Shall I make a visit on horseback, and at ease, to 
those poor cottagers, whose fathers were hunted along 
yonder rocks like partridges upon the mountains? 
No, in order to secure a more friendly reception among 
them, I will visit them under the plainest appearance, 
and with my staff in my hand.*' To Bristol, and other 
places in England, sickness drove him for relief, but 
these expedients only for a little while freshened up 
life's flickering lamp. The oil had been rapidly becom- 
ing exhausted under thd intense flame it had to supply. 
His marriage with IMQss Bosanquet — one of the 
holiest unions ever entered into — did not take place 
till 1782, and while it lasted it was a season of spiritual 
communion with each other and with G-od, such as 
mortals rarely spend. Three short years only were 
they thus permitted to live together, during which he 
was in labours more abundant, while she was a faith- 
fiil helpmeet. In the month of August, 1786, the holy 
pair were parted, till they should meet in heaven, and 
Fletcher went home to Q-od, afber having spent only 
fifty-six years here below, but such years as would tell 
for twice, or twenty times the number, as years are 
•pent by most men in this mortal life. 
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Coiisciousness of the need of abundant prajer seema 
to have been one of the first pulsations of spiritual 
life in his soul. " I shall wonder," said the lady in 
whose family he lived, "if our tutor does not turn 
Methodist by-and-by.'' "Methodist, madam?" asked 
he ; " what is that ?" " Why," replied she, with con- 
temptuous exaggeration, "the Methodists are a people 
that do nothing but pray — ^they are praying all day 
andallnight." "Are they?" said he; "then, by the help 
of Q-od, I will find them out, if they be above ground." 
Pre-eminent addictedness to devout supplication struck 
him, in the very morning of his spiritual experience, 
as among the strong signs of Christian character ; and 
where that sign was seen, thither went his warm heart 
in sympathy. Just after his conversion, the fervour of 
his piety led him to sit up two nights a week for read- 
ing, meditation, and prayer — ^a practice, however, which, 
at a subsequent period, he felt to have been impru- 
dent, and one which Christianity, regarding as it does 
the whole welfare of man, — ^the health of the body as 
well as the health of the soul, — can never call for. 
The occasional sacrifice of a night's repose, is a differ- 
ent thing; and Fletcher could have pleaded the ex- 
ample of the perfect Pattern, who went out to a moun- 
tain to pray, and continued all night in prayer to God, 
in justification of what he thus describes — "About 
the time of my entering into the ministry, I one 
evening wandered into a wood, musing on the im- 
portance of the office I was going to undertake. I 
then began to pour out my soul in prayer, when such 
a feeling sense of the justice of God fell upon me, and 
such a discovery of his displeasure at sin, as absorbed 
all my powers, and filled my soul with an agony of 
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prayer for poor lost sinners, and I continued there 
till the dawn of day." Being in great perplexity on 9 
certain occasion, be, for three months successively, 
sought counsel from Q-od ; and " his request was con- 
tinued till an answer was obtained, which was not till 
the wall of his chamber could exhibit a proof of his 
vehement intercession — ^that part of it against which 
he was accustomed to kneel, appearing deeply stained 
with the breath he had spent in fervent supplication : 
such was the ardour of his spirit, and such the devo- 
tion of his heart." Richly was Fletcher's life studded 
with hours of prayer. 

For long spaces, and at frequent intervals, did his 
soul, in the employment of its entire powers for the 
purpose, commune with God, turning itself away from 
all that is secular, and looking with a full face up into 
the countenance of his heavenly Father. At such 
hours, in the experience of Christians, the dense mists 
exhaled from the sensuous portion of human nature 
melt away, and the sky clears up, the sunshine of the 
spirit bursts forth, and Immanuel's land spreads out 
map-like under the eye of faith. Then does the spirit 
humble itself, and shed tears of heai*tfelt repentance, 
hope coming from every eager look at the crucified 
One; then does the bosom heave with throes of fervent 
desire for pardon, righteousness, and truth, for victory 
over the world and self; then does the minister, as he 
strives to measure the marvellous magnificence of the 
work Q-od has given him to do, and as he feels his 
own mental incapacity and moral feebleness, the levity 
of his heart, and the languor of his will, cry with 
unfeigned humiliation before the Lord sitting on hig 
throne, " Woe is me, for I am undone, because I am 
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% mux of xmclean lips! wlio is sufficient for these 
thingsP" No hours are there like these to reflect npon^ 
when the interests of the spiritual life justlj appear 
to us as all in all. No hours in remembrance can let 
fall such beautiful shadows over the wakeful thoughts 
of a departing soul. No hours can be so worthy to 
think of, amidst the reminiscences which will rise in 
the soul's future life. 

While hours of prayer are like golden pillars along 
the Christian's pathway, they are to be connected, 
as Arnold beautifully says, by intervening chains of 
heavenward aspiration. Eliezer by the well, and Ne- 
hemiah at court, are beautiful Bible pictures worthy of 
everyone's study. When mirrored in memory, they will 
often come up instructively and encouragingly amidst 
life's noontide cares ; that pious men now, like Eliezer, 
may bow down their heads and worship, and seek of the 
Lord a right way ; and at eventide, like Nehemiah, 
have to remember how, in some eventful moment, 
they " prayed unto the Gk)d of heaven." " Steal from 
business now and then," Fletcher tells a friend, '^thougb 
for two or three minutes only; and in the comar 
where you can be least observed pour out your soul in 
confession, or a short ejaculation, at the feet of Jesus, 
for power to watch, and to believe that he can keep 
you watching." What he recommended to oliiers he 
did himself; and when in private with a friend would 
inquire, " Where are our hearts ?" or audibly invoke 
a benediction with uplifted hands and eyes, his coun- 
tenance beaming with seraphic smiles; or, referring 
to some blameworthy brother, would exclaim, '^ Let us 
pray for him." At times, and under circumstances, 
which might appear to some unfitting, did these 
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benisons burst from his glowing heart : as, for example, 
more than once the reader meets in his Life with a 
notice of his retiring into the stable for prayer, with a 
oewly-arriyed friend who had travelled on horseback. 
FcNTced and &natical might some ^uch things in many 
seem, but not in him. Beautifrilly is it said, '^ that 
no part of his sacred panoply appeared imcouth or 
cumbersome, no part of his carriage constrained or 
unnatural; — ^he appeared in arms as in his proper 
dress, and not as David, when he assayed to go forth 
in the armour of Saul." And most graceftdly " over 
all *' did he daily wear the habit of prayer. ^* He was 
always striving to raise his own and every other spirit 
to a dose and immediate intercourse with God ; and I 
can say with truth," observes an intimate friend, "that 
all his union with me was so intermingled with prayer 
and praise, that every employment and every meal was, 
as it were, perfumed therewith." 

Heavenward aspirations are the natural breathings 
of him who is bom again. Like the magnet which 
turns to the north star, the sanctified spirit will turn 
to Gh)d. " My soul, wait thou only upon Gk)d ; for my 
expectation is from him," are the words of David ; 
and the man who feels with David will follow Gk)d in 
occasional prayer, amidst the stir and bustle of active 
life, as well as in the calm scenes of nature and the 
quiet joys of home. Environed by temptations, he 
will ask, *^ Hold up my goings in thy paths, that my 
footsteps sHp not." Assailed by Satanic suggestions, 
he will cry, " Lord, save, or I perish !" Overtaken in 
a fiEkult — ^failing in meekness or charity, he wiU exclaim* 
'' For thy name's sake, Lord, pardon mine iniquity ; 
for it is great." 
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Sir Thomas Browne, thinking of the old city of 
Norwich, where he lived, wrote down in a paper of 
resolutions, " To pray in all places, where privacy in- 
viteth — ^in any house, highway, or street ; and to know 
no street or passage in this city which may not witness 
that I have not forgot God and my Saviour in it, and 
that no parish or town where I have been may not say 
the like." 

None can read Fletcher's Life without feeling per- 
suaded that, to a large extent, he acted as if in fiilfil. 
ment of such a resolution. One thinks of every spot 
in Madely parish as sanctified by the prayers and 
thoughts of its heavenly-minded pastor; and wherever 
fjmcy follows him — ^in his home-circuits or his foreign 
tours — the roads Jie traversed and the houses where he 
sojourned seem imbued with these sacred associations. 
Cultivating the spirit of the loftiest philosophy, he 
studied to see things and persons in their " i/nmsible 
root and their eternal prvncvpU ;" and to walk by faith, 
and not by sight. A spirit of profound veneration in 
regard to all that is Divine was a predominant element 
of Ills moral nature ; and the story told of Browne step- 
ping out of his carriage and taking off his hat as he was 
entering Rome by the Appian Way, where Paul once 
walked in chains, is both an illustration and emblem 
of Fletcher's life. Thi*oughout his Memoirs and Letters 
he appears as a pilgrim walking bare-headed over 
holy ground ; reverence for the sacred, overpowering 
concern for the secular. In short, his was a whole 
lifetime of devotion ; for all that devotion means — ^the 
spiritual elements of thought, emotion, affection, and 
will, which enter into and constitute its nature — ^may 
be spread through life, so as to be its woof and warp. 
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woven into a fabric of strength and beauty, tinted with 
colours such as are nowhere found in nature, and dis- 
playing a pattern such as was never devised by art. A 
life of Christian faith, hope, love, and desire, is looked 
upon and accepted of Q-od as a continued offering. 
It is a liturgy — a service; a litany^ — a supplication. It 
is a psalm, a hymn, every day adding a verse, every 
hour a line. 

Fletcher's prayers, and meditations, and holy fellow- 
ship with Q-od, indicated" the wonderful fulness of his 
spiritual life. A fountain, with its tall, palm-like 
pillar of water, its broad, fan-like crown, and its exube- 
rant scattering of diamond-drops, gives to the beholder 
an idea of the fulness of the spring from which it 
gushes ; and walking at spring-tide through orchards 
of apple-trees, the rich blossoms which load the boughs 
like thick snow-flakes, impress the meditative with the 
thought of ^e fulness of that well-spring of life which 
G-od has hidden in the depths of his own works. And 
how can we look on Fletcher's devotions, which gush 
up in one continuous fountain, and on Fletcher's 
thoughtfulness, whose bloom lasts through one endless 
spring, without recognising the fulness, the wonderful 
fulness, of the life of Q-od within him ? — for his devo- 
tion was not mechanical, like the vain exercise of the 
bead-counting penitent of Eome doing penance : it 
was nothing imposed; — ^it was not put on. From 
within it sprang — ^the flow and outburst of a living 
force. It arose from faith in things invisible — from 
dependence upon Q-od — ^from union with Christ — ^from 
the love of holiness — ^from the desire of heaven — from 
the indwelling of the Spirit. His was not merely a 
constrained talking with Qod — a forced conversatioii 
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as with one in whom he felt no interest ; but it waa 
the intimate and profound, the frank jet reverential, 
communion of man with his Maker; neither terror- 
stricken with God's majesty, nor presuming on Gt)d's 
condescension, but delighting in G-od*s love, leaning 
on Gk>d's power, and drawing out of G-od's fulness* 
He was both reconciled and renewed. He had exp» 
rienced the virtue of the atoning blood and the healing 
grace. He was at one with the Holiest. He was the 
child of the All-merciful. He felt he had access to 
the throne where angels worship, because redeemed 
by HiTn whom angels serve, and re-created by TFTiTiri 
firom whom angels derive their sanctity. 

In Fletcher's exemplary character we recognise the 
return of his prayers. The vapours which rise from 
the stream are gathered in clouds, to be condensed in 
rain, that feeds the spring from which it rose. God 
returned in spiritual blessings on his servant's soul 
the daily offerings of his faith and love. As prayer 
gave the expression of what he was, so did it also help 
to make him what he was. That devout supplication 
itself tends to punfy, and exalt, and hallow him who 
utters it ; and that at the same time it directly secures 
fresh gifts of the Spirit from the Giver of all good, are 
its well-ascertained laws of action. This iwofold action 
manifests itself very clearly in Fletcher's life. He could 
not have been what he was without ceaseless prayer. He 
singularly answered the description in the first beati- 
tude, " Blessed are the poor in spirit ;" and if ever any 
man was clothed with humility, it was he. His meekness 
and gentleness, his patience imder injuries, and his rea- 
diness to forgive, were truly Christ-like, and awakened 
wonder in those who witnessed them. His charitjr 
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vras boimtifiil and OYerflo^ing ; and never could anj 
0ne be more habituallj disinterested. Concern for 
BOuls was his ruling passion ; and to glorify Christ in 
their salvation his constant aim. Entire conformitj 
to the wiU of Gk)d was what he sought ; and nearly 
must he have approximated to his standard, if we are 
to believe Wesley's testimony: — "Within fourscore 
years t have known many excellent men, holy in heart 
and life ; but one equal to him I have not known — 
one BO uniformly and deeply devoted to Gtod. So un- 
blamable a man, in every respect, I have not found, 
either in Europe or America ; nor do I expect to find 
another such on this side eternity." His peace flowed 
as a river; and once, when writing from Switzer- 
land to a friend in Shropshire, he says : — " Erom the 
foot of the Wrekin, where you are, to the foot of 
the Alps, where I am, let us echo back to each other 
the joyful, thankful cry of the primitive Christians, 
* Of His ftilness have all we received, and grace for 
grace.* " His spiritual ecstasy, to which the experi- 
ence of Howe, and Doddridge, and Arnold, and many 
more of God's happy children, has furnished a strong 
resemblance, if not an exact parallel, once, in a season 
of holy joy at Trevecca, rose to a pitch which seemed 
as if it would shatter the frail framework of flesh and 
blood, and he cried, " my God, withhold thy hand, 
or the vessel will burst !" His joys were overpowering, 
because Divine ; and, in the prospect of " a sick bed or 
a damp grave," he shouted forth the song : — 

** God is the sea of love 

Where all my pleasures roll ; 
The circle where my passions mors 
And centre of my sonL" 
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In a character like this it is easy to decipher the 
visible marks of God's grace in answer to strong prayer. 
Nor would he have done what he did but for the 
same cause. Even the heathen acknowledged that 
great things were achieved only by the help of GrodL 
When Joseph was in Potiphar's house, "the Lord made 
him to prosper." "I have planted, Apollos watered; but 
God gave the increase,' ' is an apostolic maxim. Can we 
look on Madely parish, and witness the moral trans- 
formations th^re during Fletcher's incumbency, and 
take into account the other blessed successes which 
accompanied him in his life of holy toil, without per- 
ceiving that the hand of the Lord was with him, 
and that his ministry was in demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power? And further, how can we 
help connecting the ML ol the dew of Divine grace 
upon the gardens he kept, with the prayers of the 
husbandman, when we read the words of Him from 
wbom those dews descend ? — " Tet for this I wiD 
be enquired of by the house of Israel, to do it for 
them." 

But we must approach the last scene. The feeble- 
ness of Fletcher's constitution, and the frequency of 
illness, made death familiar to his thoughts ; and how 
he looked on it he thus describes: — "I had lately 
some views of death, and it appeared to me in the 
most brilliant colours. What is it to die, but to open 
our eyes after the disagreeable dreams of this life, after 
the black sleep in which we are buried on this earth P 
It is to break the prison of corruptible flesh and blood 
into which sin hath cast us, — ^to draw aside the curtain, 
to cast off the material veil, which prevents us from 
seeing the supreme beauty and goodness &ce to &oe. 
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It is to quit our polluted and tattered raiment, to be 
invested with robes of honour and glory, and to behold 
ttie Sun of righteousness in brightness, without an 
interposing cloud." As the reality approached, Satan 
haunted him with the thought, " the cold grave, the cold 
grave !" but the fear soon melted beneath the return- 
ing thought of the bright heaven. *^ Shall I be found 
idle when my Lord comes P*^ asked the strong-hearted 
Calvin. The death-stroke reached good John "Wycliflfe 
while administering the Lord's Supper in his own 
parish-church of Lutterworth. So also John William 
Hetcher wore harness to the last, and almost at the 
same time took leave in the church of Madely both of 
labour and of life. The last service there was a scene 
of amazing excitement. The vicar commenced reading 
the prayers with apparent strength ; but soon his voice 
began to falter, and he almost fainted. With tearful 
eyes and murmurs of distress the flock looked on the 
death-stricken shepherd, — but spiritual earnestness 
overcame all physical debility ; and, in spite of his 
loving wife's expostulations, who pressed through the 
crowd up to the desk, he resolved to proceed. The 
windows were opened ; and the fresh air, as it fanned 
liis cheeks, seemed to invigorate his frame ; and, afber 
prayers, he preached on the noble subject of the 
Divine mercy — ^its unsearchable extent, and eternal 
duration. "What a subject for a dying man to preadi 
on f and with what pathos and power Fletcher then 
preached on it one can better conceive than teD. 
Walking up to the conmiunion-table at the dose of 
his sermon, he exclaimed, evidently in a transport of 
feeling, which, from its strangeness, must have startled 
the congregation, ^ I am going to throw myself under 
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the wings of the cherubim, before the mercy-seat." 
In some men, and at some seasons, this kind of speech 
and action might be pronounced theatrical; but 
Fletcher's character, and the fact that he then felt 
death's hand on him, must entirely exonerate him from 
any such imputation. "With difficulty he went through 
the sacramental office ; still, howeyer, with incredible 
energy, ddivering exhortations, giving out hymns, and 
calling on the people to celebrate God's mercy in 
songs of praise. From the church he went to his 
chamber, where he spent a week of iutense spiritual 
enjoyment, till death released him &om the bondage 
of the flesh, and he went to join the elder seraphs 
round the throne. Through life his fellowship had 
been with the Father and the Son ; and the last seen 
of him on earth showed how still more intimate than 
ever the fellowship was becoming, as a prelude to the 
ineffiable union which he, and aU the glorified who are 
absent from the body, enjoy for ever with the Lord. 
The few words which describe Enoch's character and 
end may be fully applied to this eminent saint — 
" Enoch walked with God: and he was not; for Qt)d 
toot him." 

We have been contemplating a chapter in spiritual 
biography which relates to the inward and secret 
workings of that life which is hid with Christ in Gt)d. 
Other phases, outward and more practical, we have 
already considered. For purposes of Christian edifi- 
cation, neither this nor any other is recommended for 
exclusive study. Most readers have to spend thieir 
time in secular employments, which, in these days of 
engrossiag mercantile and industrial activity, leave, 
alas! but little space for actual supplication. Though 
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tbe exact form of Fletcher's life is no model for such 
persons, yet, by the help of diligence and self-denial, 
who may not snatch out of the grasp of secular 
demands more hours than they do for express devotion? 
Prayer and action are not antagonist forces, but range 
side by side to help each other. " To pray well," re- 
marked Luther, " is to study well." The adage may be 
extended : " To pray well is to worh well.' ' Let every 
one be assured of this, — ^the less time persons have for 
prayer, the more intense had need be their prayer — 
the more vigorously should they strive to stir up their 
strength to lay hold upon God — ^the more concentrated 
should be their thoughts, and the more careful their 
recollection; in short, the more earnest should be 
their faith, and the more eager their cry ; — ^the more 
cautious should they be to spend well and wisely such 
fragments of time as they can seize for devotion, 
lest any portion of what is to them scarce, and there- 
fore the more precious, should be wasted and lost. 
But, though their form of life correspond not with 
Pletcher's, the inward spirit of the man may be im- 
bibed and breathed by all. Prayer is a thing to be 
practised rather than talked of. "Woe be to thosb 
who sound a trumpet before them, as the hypocrites 
do, and for a show make long prayers ! Christians 
are not to be ashamed of prayer, but they are not to 
pray that they may be seen of men ; and if ever seen 
in their private devotions, it should be, not as those 
who seek to be observed, but as those who are caught 
suddenly unawares. "Thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret ; and thy Father 
which Beeth in secret shall reward thee openly." 
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Arfc thou unused to Christian prayer ? Is fellowship 
with the Father and the Son to thee an unexplored 
secret ? Hast thou never entered with boldness into 
the holiest of all by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way ? Can no room in thy dwelling, no spot 
on the earth, bear witness to the bending of thy knees, 
and the lifting up of thy heart in secret to the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ? Dost thou 
not sanctify the hour at mom and eventide by setting 
on it, as God gives it thee, the mark of faith in him, 
and love to him, and desire for him? Eemember, 
that the neglect of prayer proves thee to be destitute 
of spiritual life, and that such neglect is the way to 
prevent thy learning the isongs of heaven, — ^to cut thee 
off from union with God and the Eedeemer hereafter, — 
to shut thee out from the celestial temple, — ^and to lay 
under a curse, in reference to thy fiiture being, every 
spot of the universe whither thou mayest go, and all 

the long ages of eternity thou art doomed to spend. 

• 

Lacldng prayer, thou boldest not the key 

That opes heaven's door ; — the golden censer 

Which they on earth must carry who are soon 

To minister before heaven's altar, 

Thou hast not The holy lyre is wanting 

Whereon man must practise for heaven's minstrelsy. 

Nor hast thou learned the tongue they talk in heaven : 

Thou art excluded thence ; and thence excluded, 

The universe shall be to thee a desert, 

And eternity dark night 
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CHAPTER XL 
JOHN NEWTON; 

OB, SOCIAL AFFEOTIONS SANCTIFIED. 

•• Wherefore, though I might be much bold in Christ to enjoin 
thee that which is convenient, yet for love's sake I rather 
beseech thee, being such an one as Paul the aged." 

Philemon 8, 9. 

The pleasures wHicH accrue to mankind &om the so- 
cial affections are too obvious to be oyerlooked, even 
by the most unobservant. No wonder the great 
master of Eoman literature should acknowledge, that 
even if one could ascend to heaven, and understand 
the nature of the world, and survey the glories of the 
stars, it would inspire an admiration barren of delight, 
if another were not preseiit with whom to interchange 
expressions of sympathy.* It is scarcely remarkable 
that the great master of GFreek philosophy should 
afi&rm, that friendship is essential to the enjoyment 
of life; for without friends no one would choose 
to live, though possessed of every other advantage.f 
A strong tendency in human nature to the irregular 
indulgence of these affections is as plain aa the &ct of 

• Cioero, De Amicitia, o. 28. 

f ArisloUei Nicomachean Ethieii lib. liiL 
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ikevc existence. Intent upon grasping the social joys 
of life, without considering the limitations withia 
vrhich alone thej can be attained, men have missed 
their aim. Prom excessive and uncontrolled affec- 
tions they have gathered misery ; — ^the blossom has 
been fair, but the fruit has turned into dust and 
ashes. The sinfulness of the course has been made 
apparent by its consequences. Some, perceiving this, 
have rushed to the opposite extreme,' and treated 
social affections as instincts to be crushed and morti- 
fied. They have confounded virtue with asceticism, and 
fancied that secbision from society is necessary for 
attaining eminence in godliness. Sound moralists 
and Scriptural divines have, however, perceived that 
neither virtue nor godliness requires us to make war 
on nature as constituted by Ghod, but only on nature 
as it has become through the depravity of man. Their 
object has been, not to destroy inherent social tend- 
encies, but to control, purify, and exalt them. 

In the second chapter of Genesis, the reverse of iso- • 
lation is pronounced to be the proper condition of 
human beings. God said, " It is not good that the man 
should be alone." Shortly afterwards, the exercise of the 
social affections, both as arising from choice and necessity, 
receive their Divine sanction : " Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife : and they shall be one flesh." The love be- 
tween parent and child is the highest form of social 
affection founded on necessity ; the love between hus- 
band and wife the highest founded on choice. The 
one represents the bond of the family, the other the 
bond of friendship — precedence is given to the latter. 
The feeling connected with it was the first social affee> 
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tion which throbbed In a human breast. In eyeiy 
page of the Bible, people are exhibited, not as 
isolated beings, but as husbands and wives — ^fetters 
and mothers — ^parents and children — ^brothers and 
sisters — companions and friends. Everywhere we find 
ourselves iq the midst of families and friendships. In 
the harvest-field of Bethlehem, we witness the pure 
love of Boaz and of Euth, and are led to the gate of 
the city to gaze on their holy union, amidst the bless- 
ings of the people. In the palace of his father the 
king of Israel, we see Jonathan making a covenant 
with David, a herdsman's son, because he loved him 
as his own soul : " And Jonathan stripped himself of 
the robe that was upon him, and gave it to David, 
and his garments, even to his sword, and to his bow, 
and to his girdle." The stories of Hushai, BarzOki, 
and Mephibosheth, present striking instances of dis- 
interested attachment ; and to make the generosity 
and fidelity of true friendship the more apparent and 
praiseworthy, their opposites are brought out in dark 
relief in the history of Delilah, Joab, and Ahithophel. 
The cultivation of friendship is matter of command : 
"Thine own friend, and thy father's friend, forsake 
not." Its effect is the subject of express commenda- 
tion : " Iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend." The New Testament 
is in perfect harmony with the Old in this respect. 
Friendship finds its place in the life of our Lord : 
"Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus." 
Under the influence of inspiration itself, Paul and 
John write letters full of love to personal friends. 
It is idle in the extreme to allege as a defect in the 
morality of the gospel, that it does not inculcate 
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friendship ; — it has other and more effectual wajs of 
giving its sanction and promoting its ends, than bj 
formal inculcation. He totally misconceives the na- 
ture of Christianity who includes in his idea of its 
practical manifestation, only that for vdiich he can find 
an express precept. It is not needful even to say 
tliAt our Lord prescribed the virtues out of which it 
will naturally grow. It is enough to point to his 
perfect example: that is felt by his followers to have 
the force of law ; — his life speaks to them louder than 
any command. The gospel, while it abundantly vin- 
dicates itself in the present, as in every other case, 
against the ignorant allegations of its adversaries, 
guards effectually agfdnst the excessive indulgence of 
the social affections, by inspiring along with them still 
higher affections. The friendships which are based 
upon mysterious affinities between one mortal and 
another, and to which circumstances give occasion, 
scope, and encouragement, the gospel guides, controls, 
and hallows, as no ethical maxims from the sages of 
old time could ever do. And yet another form of friend- 
ship there is to which Christianity itself gives birth, 
— ^e friendship which springs up between one re- 
generated human spirit and another, from the common 
possession of a regenerated nature, and from common 
love to the Lord, whose Spirit has effected the regenera- 
tion. Beyond mere human friendships, the gospel 
makes us acquainted with the conununion of saints. 

This series of sketches would be incomplete if it did 
not include some distinguished instance of sanctified 
social affection. Such an instance is afforded in the 
life of John Newton. 

A history of more wonderful incidents can hardlj 
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be imagined. He used to say in reference to himself^ 
** Beal life has extravagaiices that would not be ad- 
mitted to appear in a well-written romance — ^they 
would be said to be out of nature/' His whole story 
is connected with that phase of his character now 
under review. The numerous and varied events which 
chequered his path, and th^ strange scenes through 
which his journey lay, afforded aliment to those powers 
of illustration which threw such a charm over the con- 
verse of his later aud better days. His deep experi- 
ence of the evils of the heart, and the riches of grace, 
to whidi his singular course had given occasion, con- 
tributed greatly to render him a wise spiritual coun- 
sellor; and the knowledge of mankind he acquired 
during the season of his romantic wanderings, no doubt 
expanded his sympathies with human nature, and 
rendered him so accessible as he was to all whom it 
was in his power to instruct and improve. 

In his own agreeable style, he says, " Imagine to 
yourself a number of vessels, at dijfferent times, and 
from different places, bound to the same port ; — ^tbere 
are some things ia which they woidd all agree : the 
compass steered by, the port in view, the general rules 
of navigation, both as to the management of the vessels, 
and determining their astronomical observations, would 
be the same in aU. In other respects they would 
differ ; perhaps no two of them would meet with the 
same distribution of winds and weather. Some are 
hard beset with cruisers and enemies, and obliged to 
fight their way through. Others meet with little 
remarkable in their passage. Is it not thus in the 
ipiritual life P We must not, therefore, make the ex- 
perience of others in all respects a rule to ourselves, 
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nor OUT own a rule to others. As to myself, every 
part of my case has been extraordinary, I have 
hardly met a single instance resembling it." 

He was bom the 24th July, 1725. He had an 
intelligent and pious mother, whose care, equally 
tender and wise, he enjoyed for only seven short years. 
His father had been educated in Spain, where he 
appeared to have imbibed the national haughtiness of 
spirit and severity of character. It would seem as if 
the paternal rigour checked the growth of the better 
affections which had begun to spring up under ihe 
culture of maternal love. The discipline of a harsh 
schoolmaster completed the mischief Beligious im- 
pressions came and went like gleams of sunshioe, till, 
through the reading of Shaftesbury's works, and the 
influence of a person who expounded and enforced 
their real meaning, Newton became an infldel. Other 
temptations, in addition to these, made him a profli- 
gate. He was of a thoroughly roving disposition, and 
had early showed a desire to go to sea — a predilection 
encouraged in his boyhood by the voyages he took 
with his father, who was commander of a vessel. At 
twenty years of age we find him a sailor, distinguished 
by his ready wit, his bold character, and abandoned 
conduct. Before he was of age, he deserted his ship, 
and was brought back to Plymouth as a felon, and 
confined in chains, and publicly whipped. The hard- 
ening process rapidly went on. He harboured deadly 
revenge against his captain, and actually "formed 
designs against his life." On the coast of Madeira, 
he obtained permission to change vessels, and entered 
a Guinea ship, with the reflection, that "now he 
might be as abandoned as he pleased without any 
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control." " I not only sinned with a high hand my- 
self, but made it my "study to tempt and seduce others 
upon every occasion ; nay, I eagerly sought occasion, 
sometimes to my own hazard and hurt." Having 
offended the captain, he easily obtained permission to 
land on the island of Benanoes, and there ran such a 
career of riot that there weie^ "few of the negroes but 
thought themselves too gooL to speak to him." His 
physical sufferings here became equal to his moral 
degradation. He was brutally treated by a black 
woman, the wife of the master with whom he lived. 
When seized with fever, he had nothing allowed him 
to lie upon but a mat, and a log of wood. She ridiculed 
his weakness, and mocked him when his trembling 
hands dropped his food. Unwholesome diet kept him 
in continual iU-health. Tor forty hours together he 
was forced to be out in a boat, half-naked, benumbed 
with cold, and drenched with rain. " Had you seen 
me, sir," he said, long afterwards, to a friend, " go 
pensive and solitary in the dead of night to wash my 
one shirt upon the rocks, and afterwards put it on 
wet, that it might dry upon my back while I slept j — 
had you seen me so poor a figure, that when a ship's- 
boat came to the island, shame often constrained me 
to hide myself iu the woods from the sight of strangers 
— especially had you known that my conduct, prin- 
ciples, and heart, w6re stiU darker than my outward 
condition ; — ^how little would you have imagined that 
one who so fully answered to the description of the 
apostle, — ' hateful and hating one another,' — ^was re% 
served to be so peculiar an instance of the providential 
care and exuberant goodness of G-od." He changed 
masters and improved his circumstaaceS| but his 
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character remamed unaltered. Onedayhewaswalidng 

on the beach, — an English vessel came in eighty — ^he 

made a signal, — a canoe was sent off. The captain 

proved to be a person actually in quest of him, and 

Newton was persuaded to leave the island. He took 

his old sins along with him, and racked his invention 

to frame new blasphemies : indeed, the master of the ' 

ship soon found that he had a Jonah on board, and { 

he said that on that account a curse attended them. 

Signal proofs of G-od's care had occurred in his boyish 

days ; — ^now he had two astonishing escapes, one from j 

being drowned in a fit of intemperance, another from | 

being lost in swamps, or devoured by wild beasts,, when 

benighted on a builalo hunt. 

Soon after this, he one day took up Stanhope's 
'' Thomas ^ Kempis/' when the thought struck him, 
"What if these things should be truel" That very 
evening a heavy sea tore away the upper timbers of 
the vessel : all hands were immediately called to the 
pump ; despair gathered over the hearts of the crew. 
" It is too late now !" said one of Newton's comrades. 
" If this will not do, the Lord have mercy on us !'* ex- 
claimed the profligate himself. He was immediately 
struck with his, own words. "What mercy can there 
be for me?" he asked ; "if the Christian religion be 
true, could I be forgiven?" It was a terrible night, 
and the shattered ship went climbing up the mountain 
waves, and down into the hollow deeps — emblem of his 
own darkened spirit, which now tremendously laboured 
in conflict with deadly fears. In his extremity he 
began to pray ; but he says his prayer was not like 
the child's appeal, but like "the raven's cry." " Yet 
God heard it." Many thoughts came crowding into 
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his mind. There were Scripture thoughts of Christ's 
life and death; but they were opposed by infidel 
thoughts, which suggested that the gospel was a fic- 
tion. He thought of guilt, and then he thought of 
feith, whereby he had learned in his early days that 
guilt could be put away. H6 thought of his own 
infidelity, and then of the promise of the Spirit, which 
can conquer infidelity. He reasoned, " If the book be 
true, the promise is true. I have need of the Spirit, 
and I will pray for the Spirit." Ho could not say he 
believed the gospel, but for the present he took it for 
granted. " He was very desirous to persuade himself 
intb that opinion," it might be said. " I was," replies 
Newton, " and so would any one be, if he saw, as I 
did, the absolute necessity of some expedient to inter- 
pose between a righteous God and a sinful soul." 
This was to begin well. The question about Chris- 
tianity is no mere question of science and philosophy. 
It is one of life and death. Here was a soul perish- 
ing, and with him the inquiry, " gospel, or no gospel,** 
was tantamount to " salvation, or no salvation." So 
he went on, while intervals of rest from labour would 
let him, reading his Bible, constantly thinking and 
praying over what he read ; — the ship all the time in 
danger from the ingushing of water through the leak 
holes ; the crew likewise exposed to death or diseajse 
from want of provision. He reached the shores of 
Ireland a changed man — but the change was far 
from complete. He had not yet apprehended the 
spirituality of religion, or clearly seen the fulness 
of Christ's atonement, or thoroughly felt his own 
helplessness. It was some years before he did all 
this, for his seafaring life allowed him few religious 
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advantages.* He was a good while trying to stand 
in his own strength, but repeated falls taught him his 
weakness, and that he could stand onlj in God's 
strength. When he thoroughly learned that lesson, 
he was safe. 

His experience in this respect had been foresha- 
dowed in a remarkable dream. " The scene presented 
to my imagination," he says^ "was the harbour of 
Venice. I thought it was night, and my watch upon 
the deck, and that as I was walking to and £ro by 
myself a person came to me — ^I do not remember from 
whence — and brought me a ring, with an express 
charge to keep it carefully, assuring me that while I 
preserved that ring I should be happy and successful, 
but if I lost or parted with it I must expect nothing 
but trouble and misery. I accepted the present and 
the terms willingly, not in the least doubting my 
own care to preserve it, and highly satisfied to have 

* Newton's self-improyement in learning about this time was very 
remarkable. " My leisure hours," he observes, " in this voyage were 
chiefly employed in learning the Latin language, which I had now 
entirely forgot. This desire took place from an imitation I had seen 
of one of Horace's Odes in a magazine. I began the attempt under 
the greatest disadvantages possible; for I pitched upon a poet — 
perhaps the most difficult of the poets, even Horace himself — for my 
first book. I had picked up an old English translation of him, which, 
with Castalio's Latin Bible, were all my helps. I forgot to take a 
dictionary, but I would not therefore give up my purpose. I had the 
edition tn mum Delphini ; and by comparing the Odes with the inter* 
pretation, and tracing the words, I could understand from one place 
to another, by the index, with the assistance I could get from the 
Latin Bible ; in this way, by dint of hard industry, often waking when 
I might have slept, I made some progress. Before I returned I not 
only understood the sense and meaning of many Odes, and some 
of the Epistles, but began to relish the beauties of the compositioni 
and Acquired a spice of what Mr. Law calls classical enthusiasnu ' 
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my happiness in my own keeping. I was engaged in 
these thoughts, when a second person came to me, 
and, observing the ring on my finger, took occasion to 
ask me some questions concerning it. I readily told 
him its virtues ; and his answers expressed a surprise 
at my weakness in expectiiig such effects from a ring. 
I think he reasoned with me some time upon the im- 
possibility of the thing, and at length urged me in 
direct terms to throw it away. At first I was* shocked 
at the proposal, but his insinuations prevailed. I 
began to reason and doubt myself, and at last plucked 
it off my finger, and dropped it over the ship's side 
into the water, which it had no sooner touched, than 
I saw the. same instant a terrible fire burst out from 
a range of the mountains, a part of the Alps, which 
appeared at some distance behind the city of Venice. 
I saw the hilla as distinctly as if awake, and they were 
all in flames. I perceived, too late, my folly ; and my 
tempter, vdth an air of insult, informed me that all 
the mercy of God in reserve for me was comprised in 
that ring, which I had willingly thrown away. I 
understood that I must now go with him to the burn- 
ing mountains, and that all the flames I saw were 
kindled upon my account. I trembled, and was in 
great agony, so that it was surprising I did not then 
awake, but my dream continued, and when I thought 
myself upon the point of a constrained departure, and 
stood self-condemned, vdthout plea or hope, suddenly 
either a third person, or the same who brought the 
ring at first (I am not certain which), came to me, 
and demanded the cause of my grief I told him the 
plain case, confessing that I had ruined myself wil- 
fully, and deserved no pity. He blamed my rashness, 

Q 
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and asked if I sHould be wiser supposing I had mj 
ring again. I could hardly answer to this, for I 
thought it was gone beyond recall. I believe, indeed, 
I had no time to answer, before I saw this unexpected 
friend go down under the water, just in the spot where 
I had dropped it, and he soon returned, bringing 
the ring with him. The moment he came on board, 
the flames in the mountain were extinguished, and my 
seducer left me. * Then was the prey taken from the 
hand of the mighty, and the lawful captive delivered.* 
My fears were at an end, and with joy and gratitude 
I approached my kind deliverer to receive the ring 
again, but he refused to return it, and spoke to this 
effect — 'If you should be intrusted with this ring 
again, you would very soon bring yourself into the 
same distress, — ^you are not able to keep it ; but I will 
preserve it for you, and whenever it is needftd, will 
produce it on your behalf.' Upon this I awoke." 
The dream requires no comment; it carries with it its 
own interpretation. 

Newton's soul, like the ring, was now not in hia 
own keeping, but in the hands of its Divine Giver ; 
and from that fact, and the conviction it inspired, 
sprang the spiritual safety and peace which accom- 
panied his after days. His seafaring life, after his 
religious change, wonderfully improved as to temporal 
affairs. He returned in prosperity to the scene of his 
slave-like service and sufferings. " Who knows," his 
cruel master had once said, as he was planting some 
bmes — ^'^ who knows but by the time these trees grow 
up and bear, you may go home to England, obtain the 
command of a ship, and return to reap the fruit of 
your labours ?" What then was meant as a sarcasm 
turned out to be a true prediction. Newton was 
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now in easy circmnstanceEH-conrted by those who 
formerly despised him. The lime-trees were growing 
tall, and promising fruit the next year, when he had 
the prospect of returning with a ship of his own. 
After performing several more voyages as commander 
of a vessel, he relinquished his occupations at sea, and 
became tide-waiter at Liverpool. 

An experience so rich as his was not to be lost. 
The church claimed the benefit of that Christian wis- 
dom, which was daily becoming more ripe and mellow. 
He was not without talents for public speaking, and 
he had wonderful talents for conversation and writing. 
Providence pointed to him as eminently fitted to 
become a pastor of Christ's flock. He felt an inward 
call, aiid obeyed it. After some delay and difficulty, 
he chose the ministry of the Church of England ; and 
was ordained in 1764, being then in his thirty-ninth 
year. The Earl of Dartmouth soon presented him 
to the vicarage of Olney. Fifteen years afterwards, 
Mr. Thornton gave him the living of St. Mary Wool- 
noth, and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, Lombard-street. 
"That one," said he, "of the most ignorant, the most 
miserable, and the most abandoned of slaves, should 
be plucked from his forlorn state of exile on the 
coast of Africa, and at length be appointed minister 
of the parish of the first magistrate of the first city 
in the world ; — that he should there not only testify 
of such grace, but stand up as a singular instance and 
monument of it ; — ^that he should be enabled to record 
it, in his history, preaching, and writings, to the world 
at large, — ^is a &xst I can contemplate with admiration, 
but never sufficiently estimate." His general useful- 
ness as ft clergyman went fiur beyond an ordinary 
degree. But perhaps the greatest good he did in 
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his life was as a wisj cuiinsellor to a largo circle of 
Chridtiaxi Mends and acquaintances; and for this, as well 
as through the beautiful letters which remain its me- 
morial, he will be longest known and most revered. 
Newton died in his eighty-second year ; and the story 
of his life may be wound up in Doddridge's words, 
respecting good old Mr. Norris, of Welford : — " Nature 
was not racked with tormenting pain, nor worn out 
by a tedious consuming illness; but the good man 
grew a little drowsy towards the evening of his long 
day, and having served his generation according to 
the wiU of GK)d, gently fell asleep." 

The affections of John Newton's heart were naturally 
strong. He seems to have loved his mother with more 
than a common love, and lamented that his father's 
coldness would not let him love him in a like degree. 
When he was only a boy of fourteen, he conceived an 
att-achment for her whom eleven years afterwards he 
married. His aflfection never abated or lost its influ- 
ence a single moment in his heart, from that hour 
onwards. In degree, " it equalled all that the writers 
of romance have imagined ; in duration, it was unalter^ 
able." It was the only thing, humanly speaking, that 
saved him from utter ruin in his unregenerate days. 
He had been a perfect misanthrope but for this. 
Faith, nope, conscience, went out, and his soul became 
a dark cavern, but there was this lamp burning in it. 
He thought of murdering his master, but love to her 
stayed his hand. The stirrings of a pure affection 
kept him from becoming a perfect outcast — ^an utterly 
doomed man; as like inward stirrings have saved 
many a heart from collapsing into selfishness, hatred, 
and despair. A virtuous love, in the absence of eveiy 
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ofclier corrective principle, has often proved to poor 
tempted mortals a plank amidst the shipwreck, pre- 
serving them from death. But Newton's attachment 
was excessive, extravagant, idolatrous. It could hardlj 
be said to shut out God, for God was driven out by 
other passions ; but it took the place of God. And 
so, while we think of its beneficial influence in one 
respect, we must recognise its aspect of impiety in 
uiLotker. Newton was an eminent example of domestic 
fidelity, tenderness, and care, till death cut the knot 
which wedded his and a kindred soul together ; but, 
after his conversion, the foremost of his social aflfec- 
tions, like aU the rest, submitted to the regal sway of 
a Di^-ine principle. It was mastered by a devotion to 
God himself. Human love became married to a Divine 
love, and the higher held permanent lordship over 
the lower. There was sometimes a struggle ; but the 
victory was plainly manifest on the right side. During 
the sorrowM hours he spent by her dying bed, he 
could say, "I saw, what indeed I knew before, but 
never till then so strongly and clearly perceived — that 
as a sinner I had no right, and as a believer I could 
have no reason, to complain." He could sing : — 

" Domestic joys, alas ! how rare, — 
Possess'd and known by few ; 
And they who know them, find they are 

As frail and transient too. 
**Bat yon who love the SaVionr's voice, 

And rest npon his name, 
Amidst these changes may rejoiee,— 
For he is still the same. 
** The Lord himself wiU soon appear, 

Whom yon, nnseen, adore ; « 

Then he wiU wipe off every tear, 
And you shall weep no more." 
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In the dajB of Newton's ungodliness, while Satan 
was trying to make him a misanthrope, the strong 
social instincts of his nature led him to crave com- 
panionship ; but it was for the worst purposes of self- 
gratification. After his heart was renewed those in- 
stincts were strengthened and hallowed, and he sought 
and welcomed society, both for the benefit he might 
enjoy and the good he might effect. He was from 
the ccMnmencement of his ministry the centre of an 
ever-increasing circle of friends ; and the very range 
of hi9 social attachments prevented intense concen* 
tration on any one XK)int: the star of his home always 
excepted. Nor does any wonderful act of heroism in 
the cause of a friend give sublimity to the story of his 
friendships. The heart which beat within that rough, 
strong-built, sailor-like frame was most remarkable 
for its expansiveness. It took in and enfolded large 
groups ; it threw its ruddy, hearth-like blaze over a 
numerous company, which eagerly gathered round to 
see its light and feel its warmth. 

Olney Vicarage, having nothing of elegance, but 
much of comfort, was the scene of abundant pleasant 
intercourse. The gifbed and gentle author of the 
"Task," at once so solitary, and yet so social — the 
stricken deer that left the herd to bleed in secret, yet 
who felt how soothing was the balm of Christian 
friendship — ^would oft, when weighed down with sor- 
rowful musings in his garden and summer-house, lift 
up the latch of the little gate which opened into the 
paddock adjoining the vicarage-garden, to be met, 
as he stepped across, by the loving friend, who stood 
there watching him, ready, with cordial grasp, to 
shake his trembling hand, and with words of cheerful 
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Christian tenderness to aHlsj his agonies untold, but 
too well known. The subsequently laborious com- 
i?ientator, Thomas Scott, then the young inquisitive 
theologian, gradually feeling his way into the paths of 
truth, would every now and then drive over from his 
curacy at Eavenstone, sure to meet from his neigh- 
bour Newton a hearty clerical welcome, and a patient 
consideration of his doubts a,nd difficulties in doctrinal 
subjects, with many a shrewd remark which touched 
the pith of matters, and laid them open and made 
them plain. And BuU, the Dissenting minister, of 
Newport Pagnell, the man of wit, and scholarship, and 
sound divinity, not seldom crossed the bridge which 
spans the Ouse "with wearisome but needful length," 
to spend a few hours of edifying chat with the cathoHc- 
hearted vicar, differences on points of discipline creat- 
ing no distance between them; while the man who 
had read so much, and the man who had travelled so 
far, interchanged their knowledge, and helped one 
another as brother servants of their common Lord. 
Nor should Mr. Thornton, the rich' and generous- 
hearted London banker, be forgotten, who came down 
now and then, to see the country clergyman, and reap 
his spiritual things, ever forward to bestow in return 
munificent donations of his carnal things. 

Olney prepared Newton for London ; and when he 
came to the great metropolis with a weU-stored mind, 
and a large heart, and a tongue ever ready for profitable 
parlour-talk,— though he preached good gospel sermons 
at St. Mary Woolnoth, and there were large congre- 
gations, and people came i^qm far to hear, yet it was 
in his own house, first at Hoxton, and then in Coleman- 
Ktreet, and also at the Castle and Falcon, where he held 
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a periodical Christiaji conversazione, that He appeared 
to most adyantage. He and Ms friends would converse 
upon doctrinal, ezpenmental, and practical topics, lie 
being generally the chief speaker. " K an angel 
were sent to find the most perfect man, he would 
probably not find him composing a body of divinity ; 
but perhaps & cripple in a poor-house, whom the 
parish wish dead, and humbled before Grod with fer 
lower thoughts of himself than others think of him." 
•* If two angels vere sent from heaven to execute a 
Divine command, one to conduct an empire, and the 
other to sweep a street in it, they would feel no in- 
clination to change employments." "I would not 
give a straw for that assurance which sin will not 
damp. If David had come from his adultery, and 
had talked of his assurance at that time, I should have 
despised his speech." "A Christian in the world is 
like a man transacting his affairs in the rain. He will 
not suddenly leave his client because it rains ; but the 
moment the business is done, he is off, as it is said in 
the Acts, * Being let go, they went to their own com- 
pany.' " " Sometimes I compare the troubles which 
we have to undergo in the course of the year to a great 
bundle of faggots, far too large for us to lift. But Gt)d 
does not require us to carry the whole at once : ho 
mercifully unties the bundle, and gives us first one 
stick, which we are to carry to-day ; and then anoUiPT, 
which we are to carry to-morrow ; and so on. This \*e 
might easily manage^ if we would only take the burden 
appointed for us each day. But we choose to increase 
our troubles, by carrying yesterday's stick over again 
to-day, and adding to-morrow's burden to our load 
before we are required to bear it." These are but 
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Bpecimens of the rich and racy sayings, full of experi- 
mental lore, which came dropping, ever and anon, from 
John Newton's mouth, as he sat surrounded by his 
Christian friends. Dryden filled the critic's throne at 
"Will's Coffee-house, EusseU-street ; and thither came 
wits and poets to do him homage, and receive judg- 
ment at his lips. Johnson still more illustriously 
figured in the famous literary club which assembled at 
the Turk's Head, Soho. Though Newton's humble 
Christian reunions might be scorned by the literary, 
in comparison with those just named, they had a higher 
end, and were truly of noble rank. "I trust," said 
he, " the members are all of the royal family, and the 
King himself condescends to meet with us." While, 
for love's sake, he advised and besought his friends 
at these Uttle gatherings, ''being such an one as 
Paul the aged," might not their proceedings have been 
chronicled in those sacred words: "Then they that 
ieared the Lord spake often one to another : and the 
Lord heai*kened, and heard it, and a book of remem- 
brance was written before him for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon his name. And 
they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day 
when I make up my jewels ; and I will spare them, as 
a man spareth his own son that serveth him." 

Cowper speaks of letters as friendship's fruit. They 
are not always so. It is a curious fact that the first 
letter we read of in the Bible was one full of murder- 
ous plotting, sent by David to Joab, through the 
hands of the destined victim, Uriah. It is also remark- 
able that the earliest letter mentioned in Greek 
literature was of a similar character : it was that sent 
by PrcBtus, king of Argos, to the Lycian king, Jobates ; 
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BeUerophon, to whom '* the many deadly signs " traced 
in it referred, being the bearer. Still, many of friend- 
ship's chief offerings are embalmed by genius in the 
letters of illustrious heathens — Cicero and others ; but 
Christianity has made letter-writing what it never was 
before. ObTious is the distinction between the in- 
spired Epistle to iPhilemon, and the multitudes of 
Christian letters written since; yet the love and 
wisdom breathed through that, has been caught and 
preserved ia these, Newton's correspondence is pre- 
eminent in these respects. It is sufiused with piety, 
like the green which comes out of the ground at 
spring tide, or "a blush over a beautiful countenance." 
His letters are of " one ground-colour," and the 
symbols of his thoughts are " inscribed on that like 
herbs and plants for use or beauty." The postman, as 
he left the town of Olnegr, carried many a time missives 
of gospel truth from the vicar to near and distant ac- 
quaintance ; and when Newton was settled in London, 
his large correspondence multiplied proofs of his care 
for souls, and his skill in advising them. Now he 
wrote letters to a sceptic, appealing to his moral sense 
^nd convictions, as the best method of laying down a 
road for the conveyance of positive Christianity to 
his desolate mind; and then he wrote to an inquirer 
after truth, not hastily pushing him forwards, but 
accommodating himself to his friend's pace, and paus- 
ing at every step, showing him the firmness of the 
ground they trod ; and, again, he wrote to another m 
spiritual trouble, agitated by doubts respecting accept- 
ance with GK)d; and how fiEiithfully he probes, ana 
then how tenderly he binds up, the wounds ! Thesf 
letters were of the more formal and homiletic kind. 
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though never stiff, for the writer did not seem to 
know what sti&ess was. The multitudes of his 
geneiral and more familiar communications showed the 
9ame spiritual mind ; and how his sanctified ingenuity 
could turn to account even trivial incidents, the 
following extract shows : ** Last week we had a lion 
in town; I went to see him; he was wonderfully 
tame, as familiar with his keeper, as docile and 
obedient, as a spaniel ; yet the man told me h^ had 
his surly fits, when they durst not touch him. No 
looking-glass could express my face more justly than 
that Uon did my heart ; I could trace every feature : 
as wild and fierce by nature, yea, much mor^ so, but 
grace has in some measure tamed me. I know and 
love my Keeper, and sometimes watch his lookSjj thj^t 
I may learn his will. But, oh! I liav^ my surly fits 
too^seasons :when I relapse into the savage agajn, a^ 
though I had forgotten all." Newton knew himself; 
and a tame lion was his fitting emblem. Indeed, a 
lion's energy now clothed a child's he^. " Ton 
might have expected a Boanerges to come out of a 
converted buccaneer;" but no one could be more like 
Barnabas — ^a son of consolation. 

Newton's affections took a wide sweep, and em- 
braced the whole brotherhood of the faithful. The 
true church is a Bethesda, having several porches. 
The architecture of these entrances may differ, the 
inscriptions over the doors are various, the costumes 
of those who enter diversified ; but it is not the avenue 
or mode of entrance which saves the bather, but the 
cleansing and healing virtue of the waters, which the 
angel of mercy long since troubled. When those 
thus restored shall have entered heaven, to the ques- 
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tion whence and liow they came there, we know of no 
answer but one — " These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb." Sects have 
ever wronged each other ; every one claiming as its 
own exclusively those who, in truth, have been the 
property of all. The regenerated soul belongs less to 
any of the nonerous churches visible, than to the 
one catholic church which ever remains invisible. 
The Episcopalian claims Simeon; and the Presby- 
terian, Knox ; and the Independent, Owen ; the Bap- 
tist, Hall; and the Wesleyan, "Watson; but these 
honoured men now are only conscious of their being 
members of the redeemed commonwealth of the one 
true Israel. Their former tribeship is merged in their 
present glorious common citizenship. The claim of 
une unshared right, maintained by any particular 
sect, in reference to any Christian soul, as a brother 
denizen of the celestial city, is a wrong inflicted on 
those to whom an equal share is thus denied. No one 
cherished such catholic sentiments more than Newton. 
The Church of England could not hem in his sympa- 
thies. He felt himself to be free of Christendom. 
The love of all he hailed and gratefully acknowledged ; 
love to all he felt, and ardently expressed. He was a 
genuine eclectic, wearing the full colour of no sect or 
party — a rara avis, he used to say, ** if not quite so 
scarce as the phcsnix, yet to be met with but here and 
there." " It is impossible," he adds, " I should be 
all of a colour, when I have been a debtor to all. 
Church and meeting, Methodist and Moravian, may 
all perceive something in my coat taken from them." 
THurther still did his sympathies travel. They went 
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not only over all the earth, but over all space, and 
over all time. " I sometimes compare this earth to a 
temporary gallery, or stage erected for all the heirs of 
glory to pass over, that they may join in the coronation 
of the great King ; a solemnitv in which they shall 
not be mere spectators, but deeply interested parties — 
for he is theit husband, their Lord: they bear his 
name, and shall share in all his honour. Eighteous 
Abel led the' van, — ^the procession has been sometimes 
broader, sometimes narrowed to almost a single per- 
son, as in the days of Noah. After many generations 
had successively entered and disappeared, the King 
himself passed on in person, preceded by one chosen 
harbinger. He received many insults on his passage, 
but he bore all for the sake of those he loved, and 
entered triumphant into his glory. He was followed 
by twelve faithful servants, and after them the pro- 
cession became wider than ever. There are many yet 
. unborn who must, as we do now, tread in the steps of 
those gone before ; and when the whole company is 
arrived, the stage shall be taken down and burned. 

' Then all the chosen race 

ShaU meet hefore the throne, 
Shall bless the conduct of his grace, 
And make his wonders known.' 

Let us be of good courage — all the saints on earth, 
all thd saints in heaven, the angels of the Lord, yea, 
the Lord of angels himself, all are on our side.*' 
Newton exulted in his relationship to that family 
which commenced at the world's beginning, which 
shall continue to be augmented with Divinely-born 
accessions till the world shall end, of which there 
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are manj bretliren serving their Eather here on 
earth, and many more dwelling with him, and doing 
his perfect will in heaven. Newton gave his hearti- 
est amen to that sublime sentence in the Apostles' 
Creed, " I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Ca- 
tholic Church, the communion of saints, the forgive* 
ness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and the 
life ererlasting." The one universal fellowship of the 
redeemed, living through the Spirit, standing in the 
strength of the Spirit, watched over by the love of the 
Spirit, having pardon, and looking for the resur- 
rection, — ^with eternal life begun here, to be perfected 
in heaven, — ^this glorious cardinal truth was lodged 
in Newton's heart, pointing his social affections to- 
wards regions and objects of which none who are not 
Christ-taught can ever conceive. 

Gt)d, as we have seen, has implanted in human 
boscons social instincts. Each should ask. Do they 
receive from me Christian culture, or far different 
culture, or no culture at all? Domestic affections 
best flourish when watered and trained by the dili- 
gent husbandry of faith, spirituaiity, watchfulness, 
and prayer. Earthly love is to be purifled and 
elevated by union to that which is Divine. Intense 
regard for the spiritual welfSwe of husband, wife, 
brother, sister, daughter, and son, must blend with 
lively, carefiil interest in their health and temporal 
estate. Christ should be the sun that makes our 
summer-day of joy, and his promises the stars that 
come shining out when poverty, and sickness, and 
death make for us wintry nights. Eriendships that 
are not exactly hosed on Christianity, because they 
rise out of inexplicable affinities and sympathies, and 
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have been encouraged, if not evoked, hj tHe circum- 
stances in which we have been situate^ Christianiiy 
is meant to sanction and hallow, so as to make their 
objects means of good to ns, or us the means of good 
to them. "Let no corrupt communication proceed out 
of your mouth, but that which is good to the use of 
edifying, that it may minister grace unto the hearers." 
When too timid to speak of things Divine, or too far 
off to speak at all, God's rich gift of written lan- 
guage should be hallowed to godly uses. Do we 
think of the souls of our friends, as Newton did, 
when we write : — a?id breathe a prayer for them, as he 
did, when we seal up the letter? Do our sym- 
pathies embrace Christ's universal church, and do 
we love all true Christians, not because they are 
of our sect, or because they are interesting to . us 
for their own sake, but because they are S^, — ^the 
purchase of his blood, and the dwelling-place of his 
Spirit P Home joys will soon wither : — 

" Friend after Mend departs : 
Who has not lost a Mend? 
There is no onion here of hearts 
Which shall not know an end." 

Porlom we shall ere long be — ^friendless in the 
world of outer darkness, if our social affections be 
not sanctified by the feith and hope of the gospel, 
and if our first, chief, and strongest love be not given 
to that Friend " who sticketh closer than a brother." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 
HENEY MARTYNj 

OB, SELF-DENIAL. 

" Then said Jeens unto his disciples, If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and tiike up his cross, and follow 
me." Matthew xvi. 24. 

Whsbeteb piety is found, there is self-devotion. It 
is an element in the religion of angels. God's will, 
not their own wish, is to them the guide of life. They 
are " ministers of his, that do his pleasure." 

Now it is very true that we conceive of them as so 
fully sanctified, with minds in such perfect sympathy 
with the infinitely perfect Mind, as to be doing their 
own pleasure while doing GK)d's. We cannot doubt, 
that while '^ hearkening to the voice of his command- 
ments," there comes up from the depths of their souls 
a glad response, a joyful echo ; that *' as face answer- 
eth to fece in a glass," so does their will to the will of 
God. Yet there is room, perhaps, even in their case, 
for self-sacrifice. Such a thing may be imagined aa 
the dwellers in Paradise foregoing repose at the call of 
duty; springing up, regardless of their own ease, to 
fulfil an arduous mission prescribed by the Divine 
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oracle; laying aside an intellectual pursuit, relin- 
quishing grateful study, to .perform some active service 
in obedience to the Divine behest. It can be con- 
ceived that in an angelic mind there are innocent pre- 
dilections, which may be crossed by a supreme con- 
viction of duty ; — ^these predilections, however, making 
no resistance, but falling in at once harmoniously with 
that mind's great master-law." Thus one can picture 
altars in heaven, on which seraphs may sacrifice self, 
the offering filling the temple with its odours, accept- 
able to the Divine object of such worship; grateful- 
also to the worshipper. The rich harmonies of an 
angel's obedient life in praise of Gtod, appear all the 
richer from this under-tone of self-denial. 

The most perfect of all beings that ever entered the 
service of law, was Himself an example of what he 
enforced. The law was indeed his delight, — ^the will 
of his Pather was in fact his will ; no thoughts nor 
aspirations can be conceived more entirely accordant 
with perfect truth and rectitude than his ; yet of him 
it is affirmed, that "he pleased not himself." And in 
the light of his history, the affirmation appears i^ost 
obviously true, and is most clearly explained. Eor 
had he pleased himself, he would have remained in 
heaven, or he would have chosen a different lot on 
earth, or he would have avoided the death of the 
cross. Erom the manger to the cross, his life was 
manifestly a progress in self-denial. His crucifixion, 
with its attendant woes, was its acme — ^its highest 
climax. Self-sacrifice, then, seems to be universally, 
more or less, an element of holy obedience. 

If in any one province of the Divine dominion more 
ihazL another, self-denial must mark obedience, surely 

R 
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it is in this world of ours. In the infEincy of our race, 
when the earth and man were no otherwise than what 
Ood had made them, Eden was constituted a school ot 
self-denial. The law which was to decide the fate of 
the human family was essentially a law of self-denial. 
The tree of kuowledge was good for food, pleasant to 
the eyes, a tree to be desired ; but Gk)d said, " Thou 
shalt not eat of it.'* Since the fall, the range of self- 
denial, and the extent of its demands, have amazingly 
enlarged. All duty now to U8 more or less invc^res 
• it. Virtue and piety find their foundation in its exer- 
cise. Men are prone to excess in an immoderate 
indulgence of their natural appetites and passions; 
temperance, therefore, i/n us involves self-denial. Men 
like to retain what they have : they wish to increase 
their stores; they are apt to covet what belongs to 
others ; their desires of happiness, power, and glory 
are prone to degenerate into avarice and ambition. 
Then the rights of others are endangered. The inte- 
rests of themselves, and those of their neighbours, 
clash ; and therefore justice in us often involves self- 
denial. Men are naturally selfish, every man looking 
on his own things, not on the things of others ; there- 
fore henevolence in us involves self-denialv Beligion, 
m the form in which it is revealed and enforced by our 
blessed Lord, has very much in it of the same character. 
Eepentance is the first duty enjoined in the gospel ; 
but this is quite opposed to natural inclinations — ^to 
pride of heart, to men's characteristic unwillingness to 
acknowledge that they have done wrong. Faith is 
prescribed, and urged as the only means of acceptance 
with Gk)d ; but does not faith contradict that self-love, 
oelf-pride, and self-flattery which are so common to 
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all, and which lead directly to self-righteousness and 
self-dependence P Spirituality ,is a frame of mind 
earnestly inculcated, but to this we are averse ; for our 
thoughts and affections have a downward bent, and 
fasten on earthly things with great tenacity. Besig- 
nation to the will of God under trials, is continuallv 
required; but is it not a duty of such a character, 
that the name given to it is recognised as synonymous 
with self-denial P Hence, the spirit of self-denial runs 
through all morality and religion. Scope for self- 
denial, however, will vary under different circum- 
stances, in different characters, az^d at different periods 
of the same person's life. What in one man's position 
may be an act of self-denial, is not so in another's. 
The temperament of this man may make certain duties 
easier to him than they are to that man. Changes 
have taken place in customs and public opinion, which 
divest certain acts now of the self-sacrifice which, if 
performed in earlier times, they would have expressed. 
Through education, example, habit, some things for- 
merly difficult have lost much of their difficulty. 
Especially where the grace of God has renewed the 
heart and purified the inclinations, and inspired Divine 
love as the governing principle of the soul. Christian 
duty is ever involving less and less of inward conflict, 
and its performance becomes more and more like a 
second nature. The coarser and ruder forms of self- 
denial may have scarcely any place in the experience 
of confirmed and advanced Christians. Temperance 
and justice may cease to demand the sacrifice of self, 
for self may have disappeared as an antagonist to them. 
Benevolence, too, may become so pleasant, that, except 
in occasional instances, it may ask only what the mind 
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without hesitation yields. Evangelical duties — repent- 
ance, faith, spirituality, and resignation — ^wiil of course, 
after a man's spiritual renewal, lose the repulsiveness 
they wore before, and come to be looked upon in the 
light of privileges ; and as the Divine life in the soul 
imfolds the difficulties connected with their early 
exercise, will diminish. In proportion as Christian 
character gathers purity and strength, self-denial will 
rise into a higher sphere, and walk in nobler paths. 
It will appear less in the way of struggle with, and 
victory over, grosser appetites ; less in the successful 
discharge of the rudimental duties of the Christian 
course, and more in the shape of a complete mastery 
over social • sympathies and personal predilections, 
and in the exemplary fulfilment of the highest obliga- 
tions of Christian benevolence 'and devotion. After 
some method of development, self-denial must always 
be in this world the law of Christiau IL^e ; and we 
conceive that 'possibly there may remain room for its 
exercise even in heaven. 

!From among the many examples of self-denial with 
which the history of the church abounds, a signal 
one is now selected. There has been no man in the 
present century, perhaps, who has more fully met his 
Lord's demand, as expressed in the motto, than 
Henry Martyn. His history is a most touching com- 
ment on the words, " K any man ^dU come after Me, 
let him deny . himaelj^ and take up his cross, ai;d 
follow me. " 

In the mines near Gwennap, on the Cornish coast, 
whero cliffs striped and mottled with metallic oro 
form the bold headland of St. Agnes, resisting the 
furious waves of the Atlantic main, John Martyn, tha 
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fataer of Henry, worked as a common labourer ; but 
a strong mind, an eager thirst for mental improve- 
ment, and unwearied diligence in self-education, as 
well as in the toils of his humble calling, raised him 
out of his original obscurity and indigence, and placed 
him in circumstances of respectability and comfort. 
He went to live in the town of Truro, where the 
•future holy missionary to the East was bom on the 
18th of February, 1781. The energetic will of the 
father found its counterpart in that of the son, — ^the 
latter, however, being devoted to a service in which self 
was sacrificed. Henry acquired a fair share of learn- 
ing in the Grammar School of his native place, but 
tried in vain for a scholarship at Oxford in 1795: 
Two summers later, he entered St. John's at Cam- 
bridge, and pursued a career df study which raised 
him to high distinction, for, in 1801, he succeeded in 
obtaining the senior wranglership. He was known in 
his college as "the man who had not lost an hour;" 
but while then so bent on the attainment of literary 
eminence, he, like too many such aspirants, did not give 
all diligence to make his " calling and election sure." 
StiU, religious impressions were beginning to be felt. 
"A fiiend,*' he said, "attempted to persuade me that 
I ought to attend to reading, not for the praise of 
men, but for the glory of God. This,*' he adds, 
** seemed strange to me, but reasonahle^^ So, tJien it 
was that he first caught a glimpse of the reasonable- 
ness of self-denial. Thus an inlet was opened through 
which the sentiment, as a mere sentiment, entered 
his mind, — as yet uninfluential ; for he tells us: "I 
resolved, therefore, to maintain this opinion thence* 
forth, but never designed, that I remember that it 
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should affect my conduct.** Many others besidea 
Martyn, who are not so frank as he was in making 
the admission, act in this manner, showing how intel- 
lectual conyictions may lie in the mindinoperatiye as 
dead leaves and withered straw. Yet still he read 
the Bible, ''and said a prayer or two," rather through 
fear than from any other cause ; but light gradually 
broke on his understanding, and grace descended on. 
his heart He began to see his aw/% great want, and 
where alone the supply of it could be found. The 
Sayiour^s character and claims were revealed, and 
Mth came forth to meet them. In conliection with 
the sight of the Redeemer's cross, was the convic- 
tion wrought, that he, in obedience to his redeem- 
ing Lord's command, must carry one of his own. 
" Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them 
not,'* were words which flashed on his mind as he 
entered the senate-house to compete for academic 
honours. The emptiness even of literary distinction 
he learned as soon as he had won it. '' I obtained 
my highest wishes, but was surprised to find I had 
grasped a shadow." He was now on the high road to 
Zion, and we soon hear him asking, "Who that re- 
flects upon the rock from which he was hewn, but 
must rejoice to give himself entirely and without 
reserve to God, to be sanctified by his Spirit t The soul 
that Has truly experienced the love of God will not 
stay meanly inquiring how much he shall do, and thus 
limit his service, but will be earnestly seeking more 
and more to know the will of his heavenly Father, 
that he may be enabled to do it." 

Chosen Fellow of his college in 1802, ordained a 
minister of the Church of England in the following 
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year, appointed a public examiner at Cambridge about 
the name time, esteemed for his learning, loved for his 
amiable manners, — ^there opened before hm the most 
flattering literary and ecclesiastical prospects ; but it 
was his supreme desire now not to seek his own glory, 
but the Lord's ; not to follow his own will, but the 
Lord's. Becoming soon convinced that the ofl&ce of a 
lyfissionary to the heathen was his vocation, he devoted 
himself to the work with a rare measure of holy zeal, 
and with what amount of self-denial will presently be 
seen. He prepared for his foreign toils by the labours 
of the home ministry in one of the parishes of 
Cambridge ; and when embarked in his great enter- 
prise, he studied the languages of the East with 
singular ardour and assiduity. Leaving England in 
September, 1805, he reached Madras in the following 
April, and thence sailed to Calciltta. Gl^here he read 
Hindostanee incessantly, till, on receiving his appoint* 
ment to Dinapore, he proceeded up the Hoogley and 
the Gbnges to that station. His fEiithful minis- 
trations on board the ship which carried him from his 
native country had exposed him to the ridicide and 
persecution of the crew. And so, when he had 
reached Dinapore, the same fidelity aroused similar 
resentment on the part of the Europeans there. But 
he persevered amidst discouragements before which 
even a strong heart might have quailed, and was in 
labours more abundant. Not neglecting to seek the 
spiritual good of his fellow-countrymen in India, his 
piurpose was specially fi?ed on the converaion of the 
heathen; and, with this end in view, he spent his 
time chiefly in the work of translating and preaching. 
He removed to Cawnpore, and there continued to 
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overtask his strength. At length, sinking under his 

labours, he was compelled to remove ; but he would 

only exchange one form of service for another, — ^not 

wholly relinquish work for rest. He determined 

to visit Arabia and Persia, and, after tarr3ring three 

months at Calcutta, fulfilled his determination. A 

fiiend, writing from that city at the time, observed 

respecting him : " This bright and lovely jewel first 

gratified our eyes on Saturday last. He is on his 

way to Arabia, where he is going in pursuit of health 

and knowledge. You know his genius, and what 

gigantic- strides he takes in every thing. He has 

some great plan in his mind, of which I am no com* 

petent judge ; but as far as I do understand it, the 

object is far too grand for one short life, and much 

beyond his feeble, exhausted frame." "While the vessel 

which conveyed him sailed down the Bay of Bengal, 

as he sat silent, with wasted frame and sunken 

cheeks, upon the poop, looking over the wide waste of 

waters, what purposes inspired by gratitude to Jesus, 

and love for souls, filled that large heart of his ! and 

when he had completed his long tour, though the 

sands of his life were fast running out, with what 

apostolic throbbings of heart did he turn to Persia, 

hoping there to throw the light of the gospel over 

lark regions of Islamism! He commenced a 

3 translationpf the Testament, disputed with Mo- 

ledan and Soofic sages, and boldly confessed his 

e Lord before the Moolahs at the court of 

I. In the presence of the prime minister of 

Persian king, he earnestly proclaimed, and in- 

Uy contended for, the glorious gospel of the 

)d Grod; and then retiring from the scoffs of 
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infidels, sought strengtli by prayer in His lonely lot 
till he could sing — 

" If on my face for thy dear name 
Scorn and reproaches be ; 
1 11 hail reproach, and welcome shame, 
If Thou remember me." 

Afber he had spent among the strongholds of the 
false prophet, days of toil and suffering, amidst 
"rebuke and blasphemy," "the strife of tongues, ''and 
"the slanders of many," a fever brought him to the 
verge of the grave. It now was needful to think of 
returning to Europe, and, with an eye to that destina- 
tion, he journeyed into Asia Minor — the favoured 
land of Paul's zealous labours — bent, like that great 
model of Missionary earnestness, upon sowing by the 
way the seeds of life. Touching in his route upon the 
vicinity of Ararat — ^whose cultivated sides and snow 
white top riveted his gaze, and carried him back by 
association to the world's olden time, and the ark of 
Xoah — he wrote m his journal : " Here the blessed 
saint landed in a new world. So may I safe in 
Christ outride the storms of life, and land at last 
on one of the everlasting hills." His soul was 
already near its haven. Arrived in Galatia, " fatigue, 
pain, rudeness, and cruelty" completed the work of 
destruction and death. He records, his last sufferings 
with his own hand : — " My fever increased to a violent 
degree. The heat in my eyes and forehead was so 
great, that the fire in my tent almost made me frantic. 
I intreated that it might be put out, or that I might 
be carried out of doors. Neither was attended to. 
My servant, who, from mj sitting in that strange 
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way on the ground, believed me delirious, was deaf to 
all I said. At last I pushed my head in among the 
luggage, and lodged it on the damp ground, and 
slept." Then came a cold fit, then fever ; then the 
last entry in fhe sacred records of his soul — " I sat in 
the orchard, and thought with sweet comfort and 
peace of my Grod, — in solitude my company, my 
Mend, my comforter. Oh! when shall time give 
place to eternity; and when shall appear that new 
heaven and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness P G[?here shall in no wise enter in anything that 
defileth. None of that wickedness that has made men 
worse than wild beasts — ^none of those corruptions 
that add still more to the miseries of mortality — shall 
be seen or heard any more." These pathetic words 
were written on the 6th of October, 1812. On the 
16th he expired at Tocat, or Comana, in Fontus — 
remarkable as the death-place of the illustrious 
Chrysostom, one of the last lights of Christian learn- 
ing and eloquence in the primitive Greek church. 
'^ There was a great similarity in the last sufferings 
of these apostolic men — ^the same intolerable pain in 
the head, the same inclement weather, and the same 
cruelty on the part of those who urged on the jour- 
ney."* In the Benedictine Life of Chrysostom, it is 
related that an unfeeling soldier urged him on amidst 
the rain while the water streamed down his back and 
breast ; that afterwards the sun beat upon his head, 
producing intolerable pain, and that thus his death 
was hastened. Martyn says ''he travelled all the rest 
of the day and all night ; it rained most of the time. 
8oon after sunset the ague came on again. Sleep had 

• '* Life of St Ptul," by Conybeare and Howson, p. 895. 
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rcfrediieil me, but I was feeble and shaken ; yet the 
merciless Hassan hurried me off." The remains of 
the modem apostle lie near those of the ancient 
Mher, whom, in the character of his life, and in the 
circumstances of his death, he so much resembled, — 
both awaiting the sound of that trumpet which shall 
summon them to the resurrection of the just. 

The profound Pascal speaks of three spheres of 
distinction, each haying its admirers, — that of the 
hero, that of the man of inteUect and culture, and 
that of the person who renounces self. Martyn, 
while he belonged to the third division, belonged also 
to the second, and in that very circumstance found a 
sphere of self-denial; at the same time, by the intense 
force of his self-sacrificing purpose, he was really 
exalted to the first class, and deserves rank among 
those who in heroism outpeer the world's heroes. 
See him crowned with the highest academic honours 
of the university — a first-prize man, the senior wrang- 
ler, three times public examiner in his college, full of 
the love of learning, finding intense pleasure in its pur- 
suits, fame beckoning him on, high oflRce and emolu- 
ment spreading out their attractions — and then see 
him, a few years after, on the banks of the Ganges, 
preaching to squalid Hindoo mendicants. ISTor is that 
an accident : the position is not the result of uncon- 
trollable events. He had chosen it, deliberately 
chosen it, in preference to any post which could be 
assigned him at home, either in the university or the 
church. In taking this step he also sacrificed homo, 
friendship, worldly comfort, earthly love, health, and, 
finally, life itself. That was no mere sentiment, such 
ftd the young may sometimes indulge in when a 
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romantic mood steals over them, and they feel a sort 
of delicious pensiveness in giving way to it ; but it 
was the expression of a sacrifice actually presented 
unto God, when he repeated, as the fleet left Fal- 
mouth, and^the clifls of his much-loved Cornwall 
faded away for ever — 

*' The God of Abraham praise, 

At whose supreme command 
From earth I rise, and seek the joys 

At thy right hand. 
I all on earth forsake— 

Its wisdom, fame, and power — 
And him my only portion make, — 

My shield and tower." 

Looking upon the whole future of his life as a course 
of self -denial^ he chose it. Reviewing the last happy 
year at Cambridge, he observes, " So closes the easy 
part of my life, encircled by every earthly comfort, and 
caressed by friends. I may scarcely be said to have 
experienced trouble; hiU nowfoureweU ease^ if I might 
presume to conjecture," — " being sure," as he said a 
little earlier, " that the exchange ho was soon to make of 
college for a stormy ocean, and the burning plains of 
India, would not be very pleasant to the flesh." Self- 
denial, in many a repulsive form, he looked at and 
dwelt upon, and then deliberately said, " This shall be 
my lot. Had I been going from necessity, it would 
almost break my heart ; but I go from choice,** His 
journal gives many a glimpse of the dark shadows 
which in imagination covered his Jutnre, and of the 
steady will with which he resolved to penetrate them, 
and even to welcome aU the sorrows they might pour 
upon his spirit. In all this career of self-denial^ we 
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see heroic action and heroic endurance. In his words 
we catch the voice, and in his deeds we see the port 
and bearing, of a cahn, brave soul. He flings froiji 
him the crown of earthly glory, and, Moses-like, 
tramples it under foot; when, lo, a spiritual halo, 
burning like the sun, gathers round his brow. He 
takes up the cross, and follows Christ, and Christ 
makes it to him the ensign of spiritual nobility and 
greatness. He becomes a Missionary, a confessor, a 
martyr, and in doing so becomes one of God*s chosen 
and honoured heroes. 

Men, from a peculiar constitution, or from an un- 
natural self-control, may seem as if their hearts were 
cauterized : though they do and endure what it makes 
others tremble to think of, they evince no signs of 
conscious suffering. So was it with the stoic, and 
with many an ancient soldier ; and so it is still with 
the Bed Indian and the Hindoo. But Mart3m's 
heart was the very opposite of steel or stone ; his was 
pre-eminently a heart of flesh. His sensibilities were 
of the keenest order. He loved his country with a 
child-like tenderness. He loved his friends with an 
affection like that of Jonathan for David. And one 
there was whom he loved more than any other created 
one. She shone the star of his heart, and it woidd 
have been to him a heaven on earth had she been the 
star of his home. His sensibilities overpowered him 
at the thought of leaving these cherished objects. 
When he went down to Deptford, the sudden sight of 
the water and the ship affbcted him almost to tears. 
" Shed tears to-night," he says in his journal, June 15, 
*^ at the thoughts of my departure. I thought of 
the roaring sea, which would soon be rolling between 
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me and all that is dear to me on earth.** SucH was 
the acuteness of his feelings during his jonmej from 
London to Portsmouth, that he. fiaintedy and fell into 
convulsions at the inn where he slept.* How pain- 
fiillj he felt when he awoke, and found the fleet sailing 
down the Channel! — " My feelings were those of a man 
who should suddenly be told that every friend he had 
in the world was dead." " England had disappeared, 
and with it all my peace. The pains of memory were 
all I felt. Would I go back? Oh no! But how can 
I be supported ? '* " My anguish at times was inex- 
pressible.'* Thousands have left England for foreign 
lands, and felt no pain, but rather joy ; but the links 
that bound Martyn's heart to his country and his 
home, were so strong and tender, and the mentid 
depression which their severance produced, increased 
perhaps by nervous disease, so deep and agonizing, 
that for him to do what he was doing, constituted the 
highest act of self-denial he could accomplish. In 
Christian experience, self-denial is in proportion io 
sensibility. What can be given up without a con- 
scious pang, however great, involves no sacrifice. 
What rends the heart as it is yielded up, however 
small, is a precious offering for the altar of Divine 
love. 

In yet other forms were Martyn's sensibilities de- 
veloped, thus giving further scope for the exercise of 
self-denial. He says he strongly felt a " shame attend- 
ing poverty, " and that to be despised by men affected 
him very deeply. Tet he was content to be both 
poor and despised. The old stoic was a man of pride ; 
be thought that his virtue gave him immense merit, 
and would deservedly raise him to the stars. " Qiv« 
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^^9 7® go^ • ^^^ wbicli I deserve," was the prayer, 
or, rather, the demand of the famous Greek philoso- 
pher, ApoUoniuB of Tyana ; and though he belonged 
not to the i^toic sect, he expressed their spirit, and, 
indeed, the spirit common to all pagan self-denial. 
But Martyn's was Christian self-deniaL, and there^ 
fore his soul was bathed in humility. " T[?here is so 
much vanity, and levity, and pride, and selfishness, 
that I may weU tremble ' at the world of iniquity 
within. If ev^r I am saved, it must be by grace." " I 
prayed more than two hours, chiefly with confessions 
of my own sin, those of my fsunily and the church. Alas ! 
BO much was required to be said on the first head, 
that I should have been at no loss to have dwelt upon 
it the whole day." So, then, while others were gazing 
admiringly on the hardy fruits of self-denial which 
grew in the vineyard of his soul, he was searching 
into other portions, where the weeds and thorns were 
growing, deploring their luxuriance, and striving to 
root them up. And thus the grace of Gtod ever leads 
a man's thoughts away from the complacent contem- 
plation of the virtues he has cultivated into bloom 
and fruitfulness, to the culture of those comers of his 
heart which still need tillage. The very self-denial he 
evinced, he felt was not of indigenous growth: he 
recognised it as an exotic, transplanted into his heart 
by the Divine Husbandman, and therefore demon- 
strating G-od*s grace, not man's merit. His self- 
denial he knew was not self-originated ; like Paul, he 
felt as if he had two vdUs struggling against each 
other in his soul. The carnal will courted ease, the 
Divinely inspired will was the power that subdued it. 
" My will," he says, " would rather go on wrapped m 
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self, and leave the world to perish. All ! what a heart 
is mine!" Self-denial, vigorously carried out, success- 
ftdly accomplished, by the side of a worid which 
indulges itself on the silken couch of ease and pleasure, 
has a tendency to puff up a man with spiritual pride ; 
but the tendency was checked and conquered in the 
case of Martyn, and he was as eminent a pattern of 
humility as of heroism — ^in this respect so like his 
Lord. Nor did he, in his self-denying labours, seek in 
this life even spiritual glory and renown. He was 
content to be nothing — to be unseen-^-to be forgotten. 
" If I never should see a native converted, God may 
design, by my patience and continuance in the work, 
to encourage future Missionaries." He was willing to 
fall a sacrifice in the holy war, if only a breach could 
be made in the strongholds of Asiatic heathendom. 
He was willing to die upon the walls, if he could only 
cheer on, in the track of victory, succeeding soldiers of 
the cross. 

Martyn'^ self-denial, however, was not fanatical — 
not ascetic. It was no foolish, idle, waste of will and 
power. It was very different from the self-denial of 
the miscalled saints of the middle ages — of Simon 
Stylites, and other hermits and monks, who made self- 
denial an end, not a 'means — ^an exhibition of merit, 
not a training for usefulness, — after the manner of the 
ancient gladiator, or the modem equestrian, perform- 
ing daring feats to awaken wonder ; and not after the 
manner of Christ and his apostles, practising self- 
denial only so far as needful for the growth of piety, 
the salvation of souls, and the glory of God. Martyn' s 
self-denial was not of the first kind, but of the second; 
it was not superstitious, but pious ; not popish, but 
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Obrifitian. Even self-denial, yirtuous as it is, must be 
kept in its place. In its Christ-like form, it does 
nothing irrational, nothing absurd. It is not the 
denial of enlightened reason, any more than of sancti- 
fied conscience. It sacrifices only that which stands 
in the way of purity, devotion, and love to God. 
Having sacrificed the whole of that, it still leaves 
some room for the gratification of taste, for the enjoy* 
raent of nature, and for the indulgence of social 
sympathies. " Since I have known" God in a saving 
manner, painting, poetry, and music have had charms 
unknown to me before. I have received what I suppose 
is a taste for them, for religion has refined my mind, 
and made it susceptible of impressions from the 
sublime and beautiful." Country scenes awakened 
in Henry Martyn pure joy — every breeze seemed to 
breathe love into his heart. He would sit at evening 
out of the reach of all sounds but the rippling of the 
water and the whistling of the curlew. Literature 
and art delighted him, and he used them as step|)ing- 
stones to heaven. " Several of the poetic images in 
Virgil, especially those taken from nature, together 
with the sight of the moon rising over the venerable 
walls, and sending its light through the painted glass, 
turned away his thoughts from present things, and 
raised them to God.** Such musings stimulated him 
to sober self-denial. " His soul was stirred up,'* he 
adds, " to renewed resolutions, to live a life of entire 
independence of earthly comforts, though he felt that 
the flesh was very weak.'* On his way to Asia Minor, 
he gazed vrith deep interest on the stupendous scenery 
he passed through, and turned aside to examine the 
ruins of Persepolis, with the tasteful and criticjd habite 
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oi* on accomplished scholar. And when the pleasures 
of t^iend&hip were sacrificed, it was only so far as aa- 
Qerence to- the line of apostolic duty made it incum- 
bent. Ere he left his native shores, he sought fiolace 
in the bosom of his friends ; and when he had arriyed 
in India, and afterwards when on his missionary 
travels, he sought to mitigate the sorrows of his 
desolate lot by social converse and fellowship. 

The whole of his self-denial was an expression of 
love to Christ. A man may deny himself in one way 
to please himself in another. He may deny his fienaual 
passions to gratify his avarice, or his avarice to gratify 
his s^isual passions. He may sacrifice his ease for 
the sake of his renown, or his renown for the sake of 
his ease. He may forego study for enterprise, or 
enterprise for study. But Christian self-denial is a 
totally different thing: — ''If any man," said Jesus 
Christ, ''will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me J* Henry Martyn's 
was a life of obedience to that command. He took 
up hi« cross for the sake of Christ. It was for the 
sake of Christ that he became a missdonary. It was 
on the altar of Christ that ne laid ihe pleasures of 
learning, and the rewards of this world, the delights 
of country and of home, friendship's brightest joys, 
and affection's dearest hopes. It was for the gloiy 
of Christ that he counted it " a neaven on earth to 
preach the gospel to immortal souls," and would have 
" gladly shed every drop of his blood" for the conver> 
sion of one of India's children. 

And as it was far Omst he suffered all, aofrom 
Christ he sought and received ihe strength enabling 
him to do it. His self-denial was sustained by his 
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tkougkta of Christ : " Should I fear pain when Christ 
was so agonized for me ? No ; come what will, I am 
determined, through Gk)d, to be a fellow-worker with 
Christ." It was sustained by his faith in Christ: 
"The dense of my own weakness and worthlessness 
called me to watch&lness and dependence on the 
grace of Christ.' ' It was sustained by pra^ and hope^ 
through Christ : " In prayer, I soon launched sweetly 
into eternity, and found joy ui^speakable in thinking 
<^ my future rest, and of the boundless love and joy I 
should ever taste in Christ's beloved presence here- 
after.'* 

And in gracious and bountiful return for all this, 
he was honoured by Christ — Cleaving behind him a repu- 
tation and an example which, perhaps beyond those 
of any other man, have served to stimulate to mis- 
dionary enterprise ; so that if, while liring, he had only 
laboured and suffered, without seeing any fruit, his 
course would have been anything but a failure; — 
honoured by being enabled to translate the Scripture 
into Hindostanee and Persian — ^to open the gates of 
Christian knowledge to multitudes of heathens and 
Mohammedans; — ^honoured to preach the gospel with 
deep impressicm to men of both classes ; — and, above 
all, honoured in the actual conversion of souls. One 
beautiful instance may be related. Some years since 
an Bnglish gentleman spent several weeks at Shiraz ; 
whik there, he met one day, at dinner with Mohammed 
Bahem, a Persian of middle age, with a thoughtful, 
c^ntle countenance. The Englishman was full of 
levify. Mohammed silently reproved him with alook of 
surprise and sonrow. Our countryman was informed 
that the Persian was a learned priest, who had 
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ceased to officiate, and wlio lived in retirement ; and 
ai a subsequent interview ascertained firom him the 
particulars of Ids stoij. He said a heardleas English 
youth, enfeebled by disease, had some time before 
come to that city, and dwelt there a year, teaching the 
religion of Christ. Mohammed treated with contempt 
the Christian teacher, but the latter persevered with so 
much love and gentleness as to convert Mohammed's 
contempt into esteem and affection. He gave him a 
tracts and intreated him to read it, and the result was, 
the Persian felt the English youth was right. But 
fear and shame withheld the avowal of that conviction, 
and the Mohammedan shunned the society of the 
Christian. "But just before he quitted Shiraz," said 
the Persian, as he told this story, " I could not refrain 
from paying him a farewell visit. Our conversation 
sealed my conversion. He gave me a book — ^it has 
ever been my constant companion ; the study of it has 
formed my most delightful occupation : its contents 
have often consoled me." Upon this, the narrator 
put into the Englishman's hands a copy of the New 
Testament in Persian ; on one of the blank leaves was 
written, " There is joy in heaven over one smner that 
repenteth." — " Senry MaHyn^^ 

The self-denial of which Henry Martyn was so emi- 
nent an example, is no work of supererogation, — ^it is 
not a surplus virtue, which raises a soul out of the rank 
of common Christians, and places it in the ranks of 
canonized saints, such as Bome makes so much of; but 
it is a grace essential to Christian character. The ab- 
sence of all denial of self, involves a direct denial of 
Chritt, Three times in one chapter is this declared — 
" If any man come after me, and hate not his father and 
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mother, and wife and children, and brethren and sisters, 
jea, and his own life also, ht cannot be mj disciple." 
'* And whosoevef doth not bear his cross, and come 
after me^ cannot be my disciple." " Whosoever he be 
of 70U that forsaketh not all that he hath, cannot be 
my disciple." And these words alone of the living 
and true Witness, of the merciful and mild Eedeemer, 
suffice to render the duty indisputable ; yet, moreover, 
by a brief and rigid chain of moral argument may the 
obligation be demonstrated; for holiness is the end 
of existence, and to attain to holiness, our will must 
be rendered coincident with the will of God— but by 
nature there is a great deal in us averse to the Divine 
will ; therefore, all that must be sacrificed ; which is 
only, in other words, to say, self must be denied. 
And again, to be holy is to be like Christ, and God's 
people are predestinated to be conformed to the 
image of his Son ; but as -Christ pleased not himself, 
neither must we. So then the duty is plain, and ''he 
may run that readeth it." 

As to the beginning of our self-denial, — ^it consists 
in coming out of our fsillen nature, putting off its 
pride, its prejudices, its predilections, its deference to 
the world's example, maxims, and customs, its dread 
of persecution, its hope of favour and applause, and 
cleaving with humility and in£mt-like dependence to 
the blessed Saviour. " Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven." There must be an undoing of the past, 
and a fresh plan of life chosen for all the future. Old 
habits inimical to Christ's spirit must be ravelled out, 
and there must be a new weaving of the character, 
with threads of a different fabric, and according: to a 
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Divine pattern. There must be eon/version; — not the 
deyelopment merely of what is in us, bat the regent- 
ToUon of the inward man bj the operation of tiie 
Holy Spirit. ^Except a man be bom again [or, from 
aboTe, — m^.]» he cannot see the kingdom of Gk>d," 
John iii. 3. IVom no other root can Christian self- 
denial grow. A garish wild-flower, rudely like it, may 
spring from another stock, but the root will be ^as 
rottenness, aad the blossom will go up as the dust.*' 
DiTinely commencing in regeneration, self*-denial will 
unfold itself; 'not, perhaps, in so sublime a form as in 
the case of Martyn's missionary zeal, but yet in some 
form ezpressiYe of the same beautiful spirit ; some 
quiet, humble, habitual, daily carrying of the cross, of 
which tooy Martyn, with all his daring heroism, was a 
pattern. For, among other indications of the strong 
habit of his life, we read that, ''while at Cambridge, 
often did he redeem time from study, from recreation, 
and from the intercourse of friends, that, like his Ee- 
deemer, he might enter the abodes of misery, eitiier 
to arouse the mrthinking shimberer, or to administei 
conaolation to the dejected penitent. Many an houi 
did he pass in a hospital, or an almshouse ; and ofteiii 
after a day of labour and £sitigu6, when wearied almost 
to an extifemity cf endurance, he would read and pray 
with the servant who had the care of his rooms ; thus 
making it hia meat and drink, his r^ as well as bia 
labour, to ^o the will of his hearenly Father, in oon- 
fonmly to the example of Christ^ 

''Hifl care was fix'd 
1*0 afi kit odorous lamp with deeds of light, 
haA hopo thai naps not afaaue." 
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Be it remembered that Christian self-denial is not 
all 80IT0W, but, in truth, a synonymous term for the 
purest happiness. It becomes less difficult the more 
it is practised. The reader of Martyn's life must be 
struck with his lamentations at the beginning of the 
conflict, but they gradually die away. He sixys less 
and less about self-deniaL It became less a theme 
of thought, and more a thing of habit, and so the pain 
of it diminished; and not to deny himself became 
uncongenial to the new nature received at his second 
spiritual birth ; and he could say, " Every successive 
year, every successive week, is happier than the 
former." And afterwards, from the thorny shrubs 
of self-denial he gathered sweet fruit, and many a 
sparkle of pleasure came out in his journal, showing 
what joy he had in prayer, what comfort in the 
Scriptures, what delight in toil, and what rest in 
sabbaths, while sacrificing his will to the will of his 
Father in heaven. And ever is Christian self-denial 
the high road to joy ; — trough at first, but abounding 
in goodly scenes, and lined with abundant fruitfulness 
at last. 

Eor a man to make it the end of life to please 
himself, is to run after what he will never catch, even 
as the fool runs after his own shadow, which ever 
flees from him; but for any one to make it the end 
of life to pleade God, is to draw long happiness after 
him, — ^as the child who runs in the direction of the 
sun, has a beautiful shadow following him all the while. 
And at last, when etemiiy is reached, the self-pleaser 
misses for ever what he sought, while Christ's dis- 
ciple, who has been thinking of duiy, not pleasure- 
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of his Lord, not himself— finds on the tlireshold of 
heayen surprising joy waiting for him there. " For 
every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or ^Either, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for my name's sake, shall receive a hundredtbid, 
and shall inherit everlasting life/^ 



ArAMi and Son, /Vijitor*, l>iUemosler.,tm, 
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